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INTRODUCTION. 


It  does  Dot  usually  happen  that  a  historian  can  relate  the  primi- 
tive times  of  a  barbarous  country,  not  less  than  its  complete  trans- 
formation by  the  hand  and  magic  touch  of  progress,  and  be  likewise 
a  personal  witness  of  both  its  civilization  and  barbarism.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case  with  the  writer  of  the  first  History  of  Catho- 
licity in  Montana. 

An  old-timer  among  the  old-timers,  the  Rev.  author  speaks 
whereof  he  knows.  He  has  lived  among  the  natives ;  has  conversed 
with  the  first  priests  who,  preceding  the  gold  seeker  by  twenty-two 
years,  shared  with  the  red  man  his  dried  buffalo  meat,  his  wild 
roots  and  berries ;  and  where  he  saw  the  nomads'  wigwam  stand, 
he  saw  alike  the  palatial  mansion  rise.  The  howling  wilderness 
has  blossomed  under  his  eyes. 

It  has  been  with  him  a  labor  of  love,  for  over  two  years,  each 
day  deep  into  the  night,  to  collect  authentic  documents,  compare 
and  study  statements  made,  so  as  to  be  accurate  in  relating  events 
and  stating  dates,  which  make  a  history  reliable.  And  as  a  book 
which  holds  the  dead  letter,  becomes  almost  living  by  the  pictures 
of  those  it  describes,  the  author  has  doubled  the  value  of  his  work 
by  many  photogravures  which  adorn  its  pages. 

Whilst  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  new  book  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  many  who  still 
consider  Montana  as  belonging  to  the  "Wild  West."  May  its 
pages  prove  once  more  that  Christianity  and  civilization  go  hand 
in  hand  and  produce  the  happiest  results. 

The  reading  of  this  volume  will  give  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  our  State  from  an  American  desert  into  a 
flourishing  commonwealth,  and  will  show  at  the  same  time  what 
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a  factor  Catholicity  was  in  the  building  up  of  Montana,  admitted 
to-day  to  be  the  richest  gold  and  silver  producer  in  the  country, 
and  to  contain  the  biggest  mining  camp  in  the  world. 

I  hope  the  volume  may  be  perused  with  great  profit  by  all  who 
love  material  progress  and  spiritual  growth.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing especially  to  those  who  study  the  nature  of  man,  whether  in 
his  barbarous  or  civilized  condition. 

JOHN  B.  BRONDEL, 

Bishop  of  Helena, 


PASTORAL  LETTER 

OF 

Right  Reverend  JOHN  B.  BRONDEL,  Bishop  of  Helena, 


ON    THE 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Kstahltshment  of  the 
First  Catholic  Mission  in  Montana. 


John  Baptist  Brondel,  by  the  Ghrace  of  Ood  and  Favor  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  BUhop  of  Helena,  To  the  Clergy  both  Secular 
and  Regulary  the  Religioxis  Communities  and  the  Faithful  of 
our  jyiocesCy  Oreeting  in  the  Lord. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary,  we  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Catholic  Mission  in  Montana.  It  was  on  that 
day,  1841,  that  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Missoula  County,  where  Stevensville  is 
now  situated. 

Father  Peter  De  Sraet,  S.  J.,  at  the  repeated  requests  of  the 
Flat-Head  Indians,  had  visited  the  country  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  previous  year.  He  returned  in  1841,  accomj)anied  by  Fathers 
Point  and  Mengarini  and  three  Lay  Brothers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  began  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Of  this  first  band  of  missionaries  one  survives. 
Brother  W.  Claessens,  living  at  present  at  Santa  Clara,  California. 
We  may  form  an  idea  of  what  they  went  through  when  they  came 
to  these  regions  and  live<l  here,  and  traveled  over  these  mountains  ; 
when  civilization  was  not  in  existence  and  when  the  savages  and 
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the  wild  ibeaats  roamed  freely  over  the  land.  We  may  also  con- 
oeiye  what  an  element  they  formed  in  the  founding  of  civilization, 
as  they  were  always  on  the  side  of  religion  and  social  order.  If 
to-day  there  is  no  Indian  tribe  that  has  not  its  churches  and 
schools,  if  there  is  no  community  that  has  not  its  Catholic  church, 
if  there  is  no  town  of  some  importance  that  has  not  its  churches, 
schools  and  hospitals,  it  is  due  in  great  measure  to  these  heroic 
pioneers  of  Chrbtianity. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  celebrate  this  golden  jubilee  of 
Montana's  Catholicity  by  thanking  God  for  the  graces  of  the  true 
faith  bestowed  upon  the  aborigines  and  for  those  as  well  granted 
to  the  white  population  that  has  poured  in  the  land  during  the 
later  years.  Gratitude  to  God  for  past  blessings  obtains  new  ones. 
We  need  the  perseverance  of  the  faithful,  we  need  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner,  we  need  the  light  of  faith  for  those  who  are  still 
resting  in  the  shadow  and  darkness  of  unbelief.  To  obtain  all 
these  favors  and  to  render  thanks  in  an  appropriate  manner  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  we  invite  the  people  to  receive  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  holy  communion  on  Rosary  Sunday. 
By  our  direction  the  Te  Deum  will  be  sung  at  the  end  of  the 
divine  service  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
and  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  is  to  be  said  every  day  at  mass 
during  the  month  of  October.  We  further  desire  that  the  sermon 
of  the  day  have  for  subject, "  Catholic  Missions."  .... 

This  letter  shall  be  read  at  mass  the  first  Sunday  after  its 
reception. 

Given  at  Helena  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1891,  under 
our  sign  and  seal  and  the  countersign  of  our  secretary. 

>i4jOHN  B.  BRONDEL, 

Bishop  of  Helena, 

C.   G.    FOLLET, 

Secretary, 


PREFACE. 


On  Bosary  Sunday,  October  4, 1891,  occurred  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee, or  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Catholic  Indian  Mission  in  Montana.  By  Pastoral  Letters  to  the 
Clergy,  the  Religious  Communities,  and  the  Laity  of  the  Diocese, 
the  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Brondel,  Bishop  of  Helena,  called  the 
attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  happy  occurrence,  and  pursuant  to 
his  Lordship's  directions,  the  event  was  fittingly  observed  through- 
out the  whole  of  Montana,  the  limits  of  the  State  coinciding  with 
those  of  the  Diocese. 

A  record  of  Catholicity  in  Montana  during  the  half  century 
just  closed,  apart  from  its  timeliness,  seemed  to  be  called  forth,  even 
demanded,  by  the  occasion,  and  we  were  requested  to  assume  the 
task. 

The  establishment  and  progress  of  Catholicity  in  the  Northwest 
will  ever  be  reckoned  among  the  remarkable  events  of  the  century, 
while  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  fact,  or  attendant,  spiced 
with  adventure  and  haloed  with  a  tinge  of  romance,  have  enhanced 
by  additional  interest  the  more  than  local  importance  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  historical  sketch,  a  mere  outline  of  the  Church  in  our 
midst,  is  all  that  was  at  first  contemplated.  On  second  thought, 
however,  and  further  deliberation,  it  seemed  that  nothing  less  than 
an  extended  and  particularized  narrative,  would  meet  with  the 
wish  of  the  Catholic  community,  and  satisfy  the  reading  public, 
and,  accordingly,  we  were  directed  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject,  and  prepare  a  complete  history  of  Catholicity  in  Montana, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close  of  1891. 

This  was  a  greater  task  than  we  felt  able  to  accomplish,  and  to 
do  it  justice,  besides,  would  require  more  time  and  leisure  for 
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research  and  collection  of  materials  than  our  missionary  duties 
left  at  our  disposal.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  serious  objections 
on  our  part,  persons  whose  wish  will  ever  be  a  command  for  us, 
have  prevailed  upon  us  to  undertake  the  work ;  and  hence  our 
venture  into  the  field  of  history,  and  this  volume,  which  we  now, 
at  last,  present  to  the  public. 

Following  the  natural  order  and  division  of  our  theme,  the  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  First  Part  being  devoted  to  the 
Church  among  the  Indians ;  the  Second  Part  to  its  labors  among 
the  whites.  The  nature  of  the  subject  has  likewise  suggested  the 
title  of  the  book. 

It  was  not  possible  to  write  up  what  religion  has  done,  to  lift 
the  natives  from  barbarism  in  Montana,  without  entering  at  the 
same  time,  and  at  some  length,  into  a  matter  intimately  connected 
with,  and  of  vital  interest  to  the  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  the  red  man.  We  mean  his  education,  and  the  methods  best 
suited  to  accomplish  it.  The  question  has  occupied  public  atten- 
tion of  late  more  than  usual,  while  recent  events  have  also  greatly 
accentuated  its  importance.  We  express  our  views  on  the  subject 
with  all  candor  and  frankness,  and  would  fain  believe  that  years 
of  personal  observation  and  experience  entitle  us  somewhat  to  the 
privilege. 

Since  the  representation  of  objects  by  their  pictures  speaks  more 
forcibly  than  the  dead  letter,  whenever  practicable,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  this  means,  which  photography  places  to-day  within 
comparatively  easy  reach,  though  not  without  considerable  extra 
expense,  and  have  illustrated  our  narrative  with  copious  photo- 
gravures. The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
in  the  sun^s  rays  impressed  upon  these  pages,  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony of  much  of  our  history.  We  much  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  practicable  to  obtain  in  every  case  a  photograph  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  text. 

The  work  is  far  from  being  what  it  might  and  should  be,  and 
what  it  certainly  would  have  been,  had  the  task  been  committed 
to  more  competent  hands.  Still,  this  we  may  say,  that  we  did  our 
best  to  make  it  complete  and  reliable.  Its  preparation  has  taken 
more  than  two  years*  time,  and  cost  us  considerable  labor.  But, 
then,  neither  the  time  nor  the  labor  spent  in  getting  up  a  book 
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are  by  themselves  sufficient  proof  of  its  merit :  they  may  likewise 
evince  the  incompetency  of  the  writer.  As  we  cannot  conceal  to 
ourselves  how  very  little  is  our  worth,  we  also  feel  that  this  pro- 
duction's claim  to  acceptance  and  favor  from  the  public,  must 
needs  rest  more  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  its  readers  than  the 
ability  of  its  author. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  gratefulness  to  several 
friends,  who  have  either  encouraged  or  assisted  us  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  volume.  We  tender  particularly  our  thanks  to  Colonel 
W.  M.  F.  Wheeler,  Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana, 
for  valuable  information  and  historical  documents  kindly  placed 
by  him  at  our  disposal.  Also  to  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Jones,  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal ;  Rev.  A.  Hoecken,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Gall, 
Milwaukee ;  Rev.  F.  X.  Kuppens,  S.  J. ;  Rev.  Thomas  Sherman, 
S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis  University ;  to  Mother  Xavier  Ross,  and  others, 
for  similar  favors. 

Lastly,  whatever  is  written  in  this  book  is  meant  to  be  in  entire 
conformity  and  submission  to  Ecclesiastical  Authority.  Facts, 
therefore,  that  may  appear  to  present  any  mark  of  being  super- 
natural, are  hereby  declared  to  be  entitled  to  no  more  faith  than 
is  due  to  mere  historical  evidence  ;  and  such  terms  as  may  imply 
sanctity,  martyrdom,  and  the  like,  are  used  by  us  merely  for  con- 
venience, and  without  in  the  least  attaching  to  them  any  meaning 
that  the  official  acts  of  the  Church  alone  can  authorize. 

L.  B.  PALLADINO,  S.  J. 
Helena,  Montana, 

Feast  of  the  Assumption  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  1893. 
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NORTHWEST. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Flat-Heads.^ 


AmoDg  the  many  Indian  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  is  none  more  renowned  in  modern  history  than  the 
Selish  nation  (e  has  the  sound  of  a  as  in  fate),  commonly 
called  Flat-Heads.  The  name  Flat-Head,  however,  is  here 
a  libel  and  a  misnomer.  These  Indians  are  shapely,  and  the 
barbarous  custom,  head-flattening,  implied  by  the  appellation 
and  practised  by  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  Sound  and  Pacific 
Coast,  was  unknown  among  these  people.  When  and  by  whom 
they  were  first  called  Flat-Heads  is,  somewhat,  a  mystery. 
They  themselves  could  never  account  for  it.  But  since  they 
are  unknown  to  the  outside  world  except  as  Flat-Heads,  and 
have  become  famed  under  this  name,  we  must  follow  the 
custom  and  use  the  same  appellation. 

The  country  of  the  Flat-Heads  was  that  part  of  Montana 
lying  west  and  at  the  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 


'  We  prefer  writing  Flat-Heads  in  two  words  rather  than  one,  as  com- 
monly written,  lest  the  "t"  in  Flat  and  the  "h"  in  Head,  coming  together 
in  the  same  word,  be  understood  to  belong  to  the  same  syllable  and  be  given 
in  pronunciation  ihe  peculiar  coalescing  sound  or  articulation  that  "  th  " 
ordinarily  has  in  English. 
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Mountains.  It  was  called  in  their  language  Sp6tlemen,  which 
means  "place  of  the  bitter  root,"  whence  the  name  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley.  This  was,  properly  speaking,  their  land 
and  their  home.  At  times,  however,  they  could  be  found 
for  hunting  and  trading  purposes,  roaming  about,  like  other 
Indians,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Northwest. 

Though  in  by-gone  days  and  previous  to  their  becoming 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  they  must  have  been  more 
numerous,  still,  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  the  Flat- 
Heads  ever  constituted  a  large  commi/nity.  When  they  first 
became  known  to  the  whites,  that  is,  toward  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  they  did  not  likely  exceed  2,000  souls. 

But  if  inferior  in  numerical  strength  to  many  of  the  other 
tribes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  seemed  to  surpass  them 
all  in  prowess  and  daring;  and,  as  a  warlike  people  they 
were  considered,  even  by  their  enemies,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  Owing,  however,  to  their  endless  hostilities  with 
other  tribes  who  greatly  outnumbered  them,  and  who,  besides, 
were  better  equipped  for  war,  the  Flat-Heads  often  met  with 
reverses  and,  in  spite  of  their  bravery,  their  tribe  was  con- 
stantly being  reduced  and  diminished. 

Their  most  deadly  foes  from  time  immemorial,  were  the 
Blackfeet  tribes  living  in  what  is  now  Northern  Montana, 
and  the  bone  of  contention  and  cause  of  their  perpetual  war- 
fare was  the  buffalo.  The  Blackfeet  claimed  as  their  own  all 
the  country  lying  east  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  range,  which 
was  most  frequented  by  the  buffalo,  and  they  looked  upon  the 
Flat-Heads,  who  resorted  thither  to  hunt,  as  intruders  whom 
they  were  bound  to  keep  off  at  any  cost.  The  Flat-Heads,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  their  forefathers  hud  always 
exercised  the  right  of  hunting  on  these  disputed  grounds, 
and,  while  one  of  their  warriors  remained  living,  the  right 
should  not  be  surrendered.  In  these  continued  and  desperate 
encounters  the  Flat-Heads,  being  much  the  weaker  in  number, 
were  more  frequently  the  greater  sufferers. 
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Another  advantage  that  the  Blackfeet  had  over  the  Flat* 
Heads  for  some  time,  was  the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  the 
former  obtained  from  the  so-called  Forts  des  Prairies,  or 
Trading  Posts,  established  east  of  the  mountains  at  an  earlier 
date  and  before  any  Post  of  the  kind  was  located  within  reach 
of  the  latter.  To  these  murderous  weapons  the  Flat-Heads 
had  nothing  to  oppose  but  arrows  and  their  own  undaunted 
bravery  and  audacity. 

The  first  whites  seen  by  some  of  these  Indians,  were  the 
exploring  party  of  Sieur  de  La  Verendrye,  who,  as  will  be 
related  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  reached  the  upper 
Missouri  country  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  1742-43.  But  those  explorers,  as  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  expedition,  did  not  cross  over  to  the  west  side 
of  the  main  range,  where,  as  stated,  lay  the  land  of  the 
Flat-Heads.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  Flat-Heads  they  met  were  not  the  whole  tribe,  but  only 
a  part,  who  were  then  on  one  of  their  annual  hunts  on  the 
buffalo  grounds  between  the  upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellow- 
stone rivers. 

That  among  the  first  whites  seen  by  the  Flat-Heads  there 
should  have  been  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  a  fellow-brother  of 
him  who,  a  century  after,  was  to  become  their  apostle,  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  Yet  so  it  was,  as  will  appear  from 
the  sequel  of  our  narrative. 

While  de  La  Verendrye  and  his  companions  were  the  first 
pale-faces  ever  seen  by  the  Flat-Heads,  the  first  whites  to 
pass  through  their  land  were  Lewis  and  Clark  and  their 
followers,  who  reached  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  the  month 
of  September,  1805.  There  is  still  living  at  St.  Ignatius  an 
old  Indian  woman  named  Eugenie,  who  distinctly  remembers 
and  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  these  explorers,  and  vividly 
describes  the  surprise  which  their  advent  created.  Eugenie 
was  then  in  her  14th  or  16th  year,  and  in  her  present  vener- 
able old  age  she  is  still  well  preserved,  her  mental  faculties 
are  unimpaired  and  she   can   tell  with   accuracy  of  camp- 
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floenes  and  events  which  Lewis  and  Clark  describe  in  their 
travels. 

To  these  explorers  and  some  of  their  men^  we  owe  the  first 
detailed  accounts  about  the  Flat-Heads.  Referring  the  reader 
to  Lewis  and  Clark's  published  account  of  their  Travels,  we 
shall  quote  here  only  one  passage  from  the  Journal  of  Sergeant 
Patrick  Grass,  one  of  the  men  who  served  in  that  celebrated 
expedition.  "  To  the  honor  of  the  Flat-Heads  who  live  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains/'  says  Sergeant  Grass, 
after  mentioning  the  loose  morals  of  all  the  other  tribes  they 
had  met  in  their  long  tour  of  exploration, — "  we  must  men- 
tion them  as  exceptions;  they  are  the  only  nation  on  the 
whole  route  where  anything  like  chastity  is  regarded." 

Mr.  Cox,  a  gentleman  first  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company  and  some  time  after  in  that  of  the  Northwest 
Company,  the  victorious  rival  of  the  former  concern,  spent  a 
couple  of  years,  1812-14,  trading  among  the  Flat-Heads. 
In  Mr.  Cox's  testimony,  these  children  of  the  forest  had 
fewer  failings  than  any  other  tribe  he  had  met,  and  he  speaks 
of  them  as  being  honest  in  their  dealings,  brave  in  the  field  and 
amenable  to  their  chiefs;  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  decided 
enemies  to  falsehood  of  every  description.  The  women  were 
excellent  wives  and  mothers,  and  their  character  for  fidelity 
was  so  well  established  that  he  did  not  hear  of  an  instance  of 
one  proving  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  But  with  all  these 
good  points,  notwithstanding,  it  is  known  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  prisoners,  whether  male  or  female,  the  Flat- 
Heads  were  as  barbarous,  cruel  and  brutal  as  any  savages 
could  be. 

Mr.  Cox  speaks  of  his  first  visit  to  these  Indians  and  we 
quote  him,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  some  of  their  manners. 

"Nov.  10  (1812)  we  came,^'  says  Mr.  Cox,  "to  a  small 
village  of  the  Flat-Head  nation,  chiefly  consisting  of  old 
men,  women  and  children.  [The  great  body  of  the  tribe  were 
hunting.]  We  were  quite  charmed  with  their  frank,  hospi- 
table reception  and  their  superiority  iu  cleanliness  over  any 
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of  the  tribes  we  had  hitherto  seen.  Their  lodges  were  conical 
but  very  spacious,  and  were  formed  by  a  number  of  bufialo 
and  moose  skins  thrown  over  long  poles.  The  fire  was  placed 
in  the  center  and  the  ground  all  around  it  was  covered  with 
mats  and  clean  skins,  free  from  the  vermin  we  felt  so  annoy- 
ing at  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia." 

The  Flat-Heads  lived  on  game  and  fish,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  and  also  berries  and  roots.  Men  and  women  were 
decently  clad,  and  their  garments  were  made  of  the  skins 
and  furs  of  the  animals  that  supplied  them  with  meats,  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  beaver,  etc.  Little  urchins,  however,  were 
occasionally  wrapped  in  mother  Eve's  garbless  robes.  In  our 
own  days,  some  of  those  red  cherubs  could  yet  be  seen,  even 
in  winter,  plodding  through  slush  and  snow  in  their  angel 
garments,  any  other  raiment  to  some  of  those  wild  creatures 
seeming  just  as  cumbersome  as  Saul's  armor  to  young  David. 

At  a  later  period  the  growing  scarcity  of  furs  and  similar 
peltries,  commenced  to  be  supplied  by  the  white  man's  blanket 
and  by  his  ginghams  and  calicoes,  to  no  small  detriment  of 
both  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  natives.  To-day,  the 
Indian  arrayed  gorgeously  and  picturesquely  in  the  triumphs 
of  the  chase  and  his  natural  ingenuity,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
He  can  only  be  seen  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where  occasionally 
and  to  serve  a  purpose,  the  Indian  Department  is  wont  to 
manufacture  him  to  order. 

The  Flat-Heads  are  well  built  and  were  in  earlier  days  a 
strong,  healthy  race,  subject  to  few  diseases,  but  their  present 
physical  condition  is  greatly  deteriorated.  An  unequivocal 
proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  wonderful 
facility  with  which  the  Indian  women  of  former  days  were 
wont  to  bring  forth  their  children,  has  entirely  ceased  to  be. 
Whereas,  at  an  earlier  date,  parturition  among  them  was 
attended  with  scarcely  the  disability  of  an  hour's  delay  to 
take  again  to  their  horses  and  go  to  work,  it  is  now  just  as 
difficult,  long  and  laborious  as  with  the  whites.  Until  more 
recent   times,  death    in   child-birth    was   a   thing    unknown 
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among  those  IndiaDS,  whose  former  power  of  endurance,  due 
no  doubt  to  their  remarkably  sound  and  robust  constitution, 
could  scarcely  be  credited  at  the  present  day.  This  benevo- 
lent gift  of  nature  exempted  the  Indian  women  from  pains 
which  their  savage  state  would  have  rendered  doubly  grievous 
and  unendurable. 

Their  language  is  in  many  points  original  and  difficult  to 
master.  Its  utterance  is  slow,  tolerably  clear  and  distinct, 
though  some  of  its  sounds  are  aspirated  and  others  intensely 
guttural.  Five  of  the  consonants  commonly  heard  in  other 
tongues,  that  is,  b,  d,  f,  r  and  v,  are  wanting  in  theirs,  and 
are  supplied  by  p,  t,  1  and  m.  Thus,  Adolph  with  them 
is  At6l;  Ambrose,  Amel6;  Raphael,  Ap6l;  Mary,  Malee; 
Rosalie,  Usalee ;  Victor,  Mitt't6,  etc.,  the  accent  in  all  these 
names  falling  on  the  last  syllable  and  ^'  ee  "  sounding  as  the 
Italian  "  i "  in  Forll. 

The  same  language  is  spoken  by  nine  other  tribes,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Kalispels,  the  Spokanes,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
and  the  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Colville,  the  variations 
being  only  accidental. 

When  still  pagans  the  Flat-Heads  believed  in  a  Good 
Spirit  and  a  bad  one,  and  also  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment.  With  them,  the  good  Indian  went  to  a  country 
of  perpetual  summer,  where  he  would  meet  his  wife  and 
children,  and  where  the  rivers  abounded  with  fish  and  the 
plains  were  swarming  with  buffiilo  and  horses.  The  bad 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  was  doomed  to  a  place  covered  with 
perpetual  snows  and  where  he  would  always  be  shivering  with 
cold  ;  he  would  see  fire  but  from  afar  off ;  he  would  also  see 
water  but  though  dying  with  thirst,  he  could  never  reach  it  to 
cool  his  parched  lips.  Their  code  of  morals  was  short  yet 
comprehensive.  Honesty,  bmvery,  love  of  truth,  love  for 
wife  and  children  were  the  principal  virtues  which  entitled 
them  to  future  happiness ;  while  the  opposite  vices  consigned 
tJiem  to  endless  niiserv. 
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The  Flat-Heads  had  a  very  curious  tradition  with  respect 
to  the  beaver.  They  believed  that  these  animals  were  a  fallen 
race  of  Indians,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  wickedness,  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Good  Spirit  to  their  present  condition ; 
but  that  in  due  time  they  would  be  reinstated  and  restored  to 
their  former  being.  Some  would  even  maintain  that  they  had 
heard  beavers  talk  with  each  other,  and  seen  them  sitting  in 
council  to  pass  judgment  on  an  offending  member. 

What  likely  led  them  into  the  superstitious  belief  was  the 
natural  instinct  and  great  sagacity  displayed  by  these  animals 
when  building  their  habitations  and  storing  them  with  provi- 
sions for  the  winter.  Their  skill  and  foresight  are,  in  fact, 
most  wonderful,  and  by  their  work  one  would  almost  think 
them  endowed  with  intelligence.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn  they  could  be  seen  to  assemble  together  in  a  certain 
numbeY*,  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  having  chosen  a 
spot  for  their  residence,  they  would  set  themselves  to  cutting 
down  trees,  scanning  beforehand  their  bent  and  the  place  as 
well  where  they  wanted  each  tree  to  fall.  When  the  tree  was 
nearly  severed,  they  would  anxiously  look  up  and  watch  its 
leaning,  and  as  soon  as  its  cracking  announced  its  approach- 
ing fall,  they  scampered  off  in  all  directions  to  escape  being 
caught  under  it.  Once  on  the  ground,  the  tree  was  quickly 
stripped  of  all  its  branches,  and  then  with  their  dental  chisels 
they  would  divide  the  trunk  into  several  pieces  of  equal 
length,  which,  with  great  cuteness,  energy  and  persistency  they 
rolled  to  the  spot  chosen  for  their  dwelling.  Two  or  three 
of  the  older  members  of  the  family  would  oversee  the  others 
and  superintend  the  work,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  them 
at  times  beating  and  chastising  such  as  would  exhibit  signs  of 
indolence  and  laziness. 

Should  any  of  the  band  prove  incorrigible  and  persist  in 
refusing  to  do  their  share,  the  lazy  fellows  were  unanimously 
driven  off  by  the  whole  community  and  forced  to  secure 
shelter  and  provisions  elsewhere.  The  outlaws  were  thus 
obliged  to  pass  a  miserable  winter  alone  and  half  starved  in  a 
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burrow  on  the  bank  of  some  stream,  where  they  easily  fell  a 
prey  to  the  trapper.  The  Indians  called  the  indolent  creatures 
^^  lazy  beavers  "  and  their  fur  was  much  less  prized  than  that 
of  the  others,  whose  persevering  industry  secured  them  abund- 
ant provisions  and  comfortable  quarters  during  the  severity 
of  winter.  It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  these  most  indus- 
trious animals  are  fast  disappearing  from  our  streams,  where 
they  were  so  plentiful  in  earlier  days.  —  (See  P.  Ronan, 
History  of  the  Flat-Heads.) 

Like  other  Indians,  the  Flat-Heads  had  their  medicine-men 
and  several  superstitious  practices,  incantations,  charms  and 
the  like.  Polygamy  among  them,  far  from  prevailing  or 
being  the  rule,  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  exception. 

The  dignity  of  great  chief  of  the  tribe  was  hereditary. 
Their  war  chiefs,  however,  were  selected  every  year,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  he  who  had  been  a  war  chief  or 
leader  in  battle  in  one  campaign,  was  a  private  in  the  next. 
The  warrior  who  had  displayed  the  greatest  strength, 
prudence  and  bravery  was  elected  war  chief.  He  assumed 
command  of  the  whole  tribe  in  their  hunting  excursions  upon 
the  buffalo  plains,  and  wielded  it  with  despotic  sway  until 
their  return.  The  hunting  expedition  over,  he  had  no 
authority  whatever  and  was  like  one  of  the  rest  to  the  great 
chief. 

Proximity,  constant  intercourse,  not  less  than  common 
interests  and  common  dangers,  arising  particularly  from  their 
annual  buffalo  hunts  in  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet  and  the 
Crows,  their  deadly  foes,  made  the  Flat- Heads  and  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  latter  a  large  neighboring  tribe  west  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains,  allies  and  friends  from  time  immemorial. 
The  two  tribes  were  not  only  on  the  best  terms  of  friendship, 
they  also  intermarried ;  whence  followed  that  several  Nez 
Perces,  besides  being  akin  to  the  Flat-Heads  by  blood,  lived 
constantly  among  them  and  were  identified  with  the  tril^. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for,  from  the  fact  that 
one  or  two  Nez  Perces  were  among  the  Flat-Heads  who  went 
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/■ 
to  St.  Louis  to  obtain  Black  Robes,  some  writers  have  been 

misled   into  asserting,  contrary  to  historical  evidence,  that 

^^  the  claim  on  the  first  missionary  efforts  made  in  the  country 

on  the  part  of  the  Flat-Heads,  was  unfounded." 


CHAPTER  II. 

How  THE  Flat-Heads  Obtained  the  First  Notions 

OP  Christianity. 

As  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century  French  Jesuits  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  Christianize  the  savages  of  Canada. 
Among  the  number  was  Father  Ignace  Jogues,  who  became 
the  apostle  of  the  Iroquois,  sealing  with  his  blood  and  a  most 
cruel  death,  his  labors  and  the  faith  he  had  come  to  preach. 

Did  he  ever  think  whilst  laboring  in  their  midst  and  shed- 
ding his  blood  in  their  behalf,  that  he  was  preparing  apostles 
for  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Northwest  and  that  the  seed 
he  was  planting  and  fertilizing  with  his  blood  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  be  borne  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
across  the  Rockies  and  even  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  those  very 
savages  who  treated  him  so  barbarously  ?     Yet  so  it  was  to  be. 

Between  the  years  1812  and  1820  a  band  of  these  Iroquois 
left  the  Mission  of  Caughnawaga,  near  Sault  St.  Louis  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  crossing  the  Mississippi  valley,  directed 
their  course  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  great  Northwest. 
What  the  real  object  of  their  wandering  may  have  been  is  not 
known,  but  surely  though  unconsciously  they  were  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  Providence  for  the  conversion  of  those  who 
were  to  become  their  adopted  nation.  The  leader  of  the  baud 
was  Ignace  La  Mousse,  better  known  among  the  Indians  and 
to  history  as  Big  Ignace  or  Old  Ignace,  because  of  his  moral 
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and  physical  superiority^  and  also  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  and  younger  Ignace  who^  as  will  be  seen  later  on, 
figures  also  conspicuously  in  the  early  history  of  the  Flat- 
Heads. 

ELaving  reached  the  land  of  the  Flat-Heads  they  were 
kindly  and  hospitably  received,  and  here  the  wandering  Iro- 
quois concluded  to  remain.  The  ties  of  friendship  soon 
ripened  into  stronger  ones  by  intermarriage,  and  from  this  on 
those  Iroquois  became  members  of  the  Flat-Head  or  Selish 
nation.  Old  Ignace  easily  acquired  an  ascendency  and  great 
influence  over  the  tribe,  and  these  he  wielded  not  only  for  the 
temporal,  but  also  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation.  He 
would  speak  time  and  again  to  those  Indians  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  its  doctrines,  its  prayers  and  its  rites.  The  conclu- 
sion of  his  discourses  was  ever  the  same,  the  advantage  and 
necessity  of  having  some  Black  Robes  in  their  midst  to 
instruct  them  and  teach  them  the  way  to  Heaven. 

He  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  docile 
to  his  instructions  the  Flat-Heads  learned  from  him  the  prin- 
pal  mysteries  and  precepts  of  Christianity ;.  the  substance  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  ;  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  other  practices 
of  Catholic  devotion.  The  Indians  strove,  as  best  tt^ey  could, 
not  only  to  remember  what  they  were  taught,  but  also  to  put 
it  into  practice  and  live  accordingly.  They  prayed  at  stated 
times,  kept  the  Sunday,  baptized  those  among  them  who  were 
about  to  die,  and  marked  the  graves  of  their  dead  with  the 
sign  of  man's  Redemption. 

A  great  desire  to  have  some  Black  Robes  in  their  midst 
soon  took  hold  of  their  souls,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
them  was  frequently  discussed  in  their  councils.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Ignace  an  expedition  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  pro- 
posed and  boldly,  resolved  upon  in  a  general  assembly,  and 
four  of  their  braves  volunteered  to  carry  out  the  project. 

The  heroic  audacity  of  such  a  step  would  iiave  appeared 
the  height  of  folly  to  all  but  those  courageous  people.  Xone  of 
them,  except  the  Iroquois,  had  ever  seen  a  village  of  the 
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white  man^  and,  but  few  of  them^  a  white  man's  face.  They 
would  have  to  travel  a  distance  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
over  trackless  mountains,  sandy  deserts  and  treeless  plains ; 
cross  wide,  deep  rushing  streams,  their  path  being  beset  on 
every  side  by  deadly  enemies,  whose  eagerness  and  alertness 
to  waylay  them  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  elude  or  escape. 
But  the  Flat-Heads  were  fearless. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  the  four  Indian  braves  who  had 
volunteered  to  go  on  the  expedition,  started  on  their  long 
and  arduous  journey,  and  reached  St.  Louis  safely  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year.  Indians  were  a  common,  ordinary  sight 
through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  in  those  days,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  arrival  of  our  Flat-Heads  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  noticed  at  the  time. 

The  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  journey  told  severely 
on  the  poor  fellows.  Two  fell  dangerously  ill  shortly  after 
and  died,  both  in  their  sickness  expressing  the  desire  to  be 
baptized.  Their  Christian  names  were  Narcisse  and  Paul, 
and,  as  appears  from  the  records  still  kept  at  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Louis,  both  were  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  of 
the  place,  Narcisse  October  31st,  Paul  November  17th.  Their 
8ur\'iving  companions,  whose  names  we  have  never  been  able 
to  trace,  left  soon  after  to  return  to  their  country,  but  never 
reached  it,  and  what  may  have  become  of  them,  has  never  been 
known  by  the  tribe. 

The  following,  bearing  on  this  first  Flat-Head  expedition 
to  St.  Louis,  is  from  the  pen  of  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati, 
who  was  the  Bishop  of  the  place  at  the  time.  It  was  written 
scarcely  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  two  Indians,  and 
no  document  could  carry  more  weight  than  this  in  establish- 
ing the  facts  to  which  we  refer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  Association 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  under  date  of  December  31, 
1831,  Bishop  Rosati  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Some  three  months  ago  four  Indians  who  live  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  near  the  Columbia  river  (Clarke's  Fork  of 
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the  Columbia),  arrived  at  St  Louis.  After  visiting  Greneral 
Clarke^  who,  in  his  celebrated  travels,  has  visited  their  nation 
and  has  been  well  treated  by  them,  they  came  to  see  our 
church  and  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  it. 
Unfortunately^  there  was  not  one  who  understood  their  lan- 
guage. Some  time  afterwards  two  of  them  fell  dangerously 
ill.     I  was  then  absent  from  St.  Louis. 

"  Two  of  our  priests  visited  them  and  the  poor  Indians 
seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  visit.  They  made  signs  of 
the  cross  and  other  signs  which  appeared  to  have  some  relar- 
tion  to  baptism.  The  sacrament  was  administered  to  them ; 
they  gave  expressions  of  satisfaction.  A  little  cross  was 
presented  to  them.  They  took  it  with  eagerness,  kissed  it 
repeatedly  and  it  could  be  taken  from  them  only  after  death. 
It  was  truly  distressing  that  they  could  not  be  spoken  to. 
Their  remains  were  carried  to  the  church,  and  their  funeral 
was  conducted  with  all  the  Catholic  ceremonies.  The  other 
two  attended  and  acted  very  becomingly.^  Wc  have  since 
learned  from  a  Canadian,  who  has  crossed  the  country  which 
they  inhabit,  that  they  belong  to  the  nation  of  Flat-Heads, 
who,  as  also  another  called  Black  Feet,  had  received  some 
notions  of  the  Catholic  religion  from  two  Indians  who  had 
been  to  Canada  and  who  had  related  what  they  had  seen, 
giving  a  striking  description  of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of 


*  Le  trent  et  un  d'Octobre  mil  huit  cent  trent  et  un,  Je  sousign^  ai 
inhum^  dans  le  Cemeti^re  de  cette  Paroisse  le  corps  de  Keepeellel^  ou 
Pipe  Bard  du  Nez  Perc^  de  la  tribu  de  Chopoweck  Nation  appellde  T^tes 
Plates  ag4  d'environs  quarante  quatre  ans,  administr^  du  St.  Baptdme 
venant  de  la  riviere  Columbia  au  dela  des  Rocky  Mountains. 

Edm.  Saulnier,  Pr. 

Ije  dix  sept  de  Novembre  mil  huit  cent  trent  et  un,  Je,  Sousign^,  ai 
inhum^  dans  le  Cemeti^re  de  cette  Paroiase  le  corps  de  Paul  sauvage  de  la 
Nation  des  T^tes  Plattes  venant  de  la  riviere  Columbia  au  dela  des  Rocky 
Mountains,  adminintr^  du  St.  Bapt^me  et  de  I'extreme  onction. 

Roux,  Pr. 
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the  Catholic  worship  and  telling  them  that  it  was  also  the 
religion  of  the  whites.  They  have  retained  what  they  could 
of  it^  and  they  have  learned  to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
and  to  pray.  These  nations  have  not  yet  been  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  others.  Their  manners  and  customs  are 
simple  and  they  are  very  numerous.  Mr.  Condamine  [Rev. 
Matthew  Condamine  was  one  of  Bishop  Rosati's  clergy  attached 
to  the  Cathedral]  has  offered  himself  to  go  to  them  next  spring 
with  another.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  obtain  some  further 
information  of  what  we  have  been  told  and  of  the  means  of 
travel."     Thus  Bishop  Rosati. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Unsuccessful  Attempts  to  Establish  Non-Catholic 
Mlssions  Among  the  Flat-Heads. 

Although  this  first  expeilition  to  St.  Louis  had  failed  of 
success  in  its  immediate  object,  it  was  by  no  means  a  failure, 
inasmuch  that  it  brought  the  cause  of  the  Flat-Heads  to  the 
notice  of  the  Christian  world,  and  aroused  much  interest  and 
sympathy  in  their  behalf.  But  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  Catholic  missionaries  could  not  be  sent  to  them 
the  following  spring,  nor  for  a  good  while  after,  arose  a 
great  danger  for  these  Indians.  We  mean  the  danger  of 
having  sown  in  their  midst  by  the  enemy  and  his  emissaries 
tares  and  cockle,  instead  of  the  good  seed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Master  and  His  servants. 

In  fact,  scarcely  two  years  after  the  dejmrture  of  the  two 
survivors  of  the  expedition,  both  the  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians strove  to  profit  by  the  movement  that  had  now  set  up 
in  favor  of  the  Flat- Heads;  and  giving  things  a  Protestant 
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turn  and  meaning,  made  several  attempts  to  establish  missions 
of  their  own  among  those  Indians.  But  their  endeavors  only 
brought  forth,  and  proved  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Flat-Heads,  who,  while  they  were  determined  to 
have  missionaries  at  any  cost,  showed  themselves  equally 
determined  to  have  no  others  but  Catholic  priests. 

This  was  made  clear  in  1834,  when  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  of 
Stanstead,  Canada,  and  his  nephew,  Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  with 
three  laymen,  were  sent  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Flat- 
Heads  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  These  gentlemen  reached  their  destination,  but 
instead  of  remaining  among  the  Flat-Heads,  proceeded  to 
Oregon,  and  went  to  establish  their  mission  in  the  midst  of 
the  Canadian  colony  on  the  Willamette.  Whence  this 
departure  from  the  original  plan  and  explicit  object  of  their 
missionary  expedition  ? 

One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  historians  of  that  mission 
is  of  interest  and  worth  recording.  "  It  was  shown,"  say 
they,  "  that  the  supposed  claim  of  the  Flat-Heads  on  the  first 
missionary  efforts  made  in  the  country  were  unfounded." 

This  statement,  translated  into  plain  English,  indicates 
clearly  enough  that  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  and  companions,  on 
reaching  the  Flat-Head  couutry  found  out  their  services  were 
not  desired,  and  that  it  was  Catholic  priests  the  Indians 
wanted  and  had  sent  for,  not  Protestant  preachers.  And  this 
was  exactly  the  plain  truth. 

The  Flat-Heads,  who  were  still  in  eager  expectancy  of  the 
return  of  their  brethren  sent  to  St.  Louis,  hearing  that  mis- 
sionaries were  on  the  way  to  their  tribe,  thought  at  first,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  could  be  no  others  than  the  Black 
Robes  who  now,  at  last,  were  coming  to  them,  led  by  their 
braves.  But  when  the  Lee  party  arrived  among  them,  they 
were  greatly  disappointed.  None  of  their  people  were  in  the 
band,  and  further,  the  missionary  gentlemen  who  stood  before 
them  did  not  tally  with  the  men  who  had  been  described  time 
and   again   by   their  Iroquois    friends.     The  teachers,  their 
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adopted  brethren  bad  often  spoken  to  them  about,  wore  long 
black  gowns,  carried  a  little  crucifix,  prayed  the  great  prayer 
(the  mass)  and  did  not  marry.  But  the  new  comers  wore  no 
black  gowns  and,  upon  inquiry,  had  no  cross  to  show ;  did 
not  pray  the  great  prayer,  and  were  besides  married  or 
expected  to  be ;  they  were  not  the  kind  of  teachers  they  (the 
Flat-Heads)  had  sent  for  and  were  expecting ;  and  they  would 
have  no  others. 

Obviously,  this  alone  was  good  and  ample  cause  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Lee  and  company  to  make  no  attempt  to  remain  and 
establish  themselves  among  the  Flat-Heads.    * 

But  some  of  the  other  reasons  given  by  Lee  and  Frost, 
Ten  Years  in  Oregon,  page  127,  for  not  liaving  located  their 
mission  among  the  Flat-Heads,  are  also  interesting  and  worth 
quoting.  "  Subsequent  inquiries,''  say  these  historians,  "  had 
furnished  reasons  to  the  missionaries  that  could  not  justify 
any  attempt  to  commence  the  mission  among  them  [the 
Flat-Heads.]  First,  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  region  so 
remote  and  so  difficult  of  access  were,  to  say  the  least,  very 
difficult.  Second,  the  smallness  of  their  number.  Third,  the 
vicinity  to  the  Black  Feet,  as  well  the  white  man's  enemies 
as  theirs,  and  who  would  fall  upon  the  abettors  of  their  foes 
with  signal  revenge.  Fourth,  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  was 
contemplated  as  the  object  of  the  mission  than  the  benefiting 
of  a  single  tribe,  etc.'' 

These  gentlemen,  it  would  seem,  besides  discovering  that 
they  were  not  wanted,  found  the  field  too  small,  uninviting 
and  entailing  too  many  dangers  and  hardships,  and  thought 
it  wise,  therefore,  to  move  on  and  go  to  Oregon. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt.  The  Flat- 
Head  expedition  to  St.  Louis  had  induced  the  missionary 
movement  toward  the  Northwest,  Oregon  particularly,  and 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  seemed  especially 
desirous  to  take  this  one  particular  tribe,  the  Flat-Heads, 
under  their  care.  In  1835  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  icono- 
clastic fame,  and  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  were  sent  to  Or^on 
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by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  object  of 
the  journey  was  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
with  a  view  to  establish  among  them  missions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  concern.  The  Flat-Heads,  who  were  still 
hopeful  of  the  return  of  their  brethren,  hearing  that  another 
missionary  expedition  was  on  the  road,  gathered  renewed 
hope,  thinking  that  these,  likely,  were  the  ones  they  were 
expecting. 

Prompted  by  this  sentiment,  Insula,  known  among  his 
people  as  the  Little  Chief  and  Great  Warrior,  accompanied 
by  several  others  of  the  tribe,  started  out  to  meet  the  sup- 
posed Black  Robes.  Attacked  on  the  road  by  hostile  Indians, 
Insula's  party  fought  their  way  through,  and  reached  the 
rendezvous  on  Green  river,  where  they  met  a  number  of 
representatives  of  other  tribes.  To  their  disappointment, 
none  of  the  four  sent  to  St.  Louis  was  there,  nor  did  they 
hear  any  news  of  them,  and  the  supposed  Black  Robes  were 
no  others  than  the  Rev.  S.  Parker  and  Dr.  Whitman. 

These  gentlemen,  having  assembled  the  Indians,  introduced 
themselves  as  envoys  and  missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  to 
preach  to  them  and  establish  missions  in  their  midst.  Some 
Nez  Perces  chiefs  who  were  with  the  rest,  seemed  pleased 
with  the  men,  and  showed  themselves  disposed  to  accept  them 
as  their  teachers.  Upon  these  manifestations  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  Nez  Perces,  Rev.  Parker  and  Dr.  Whitman 
held  a  conference  and  resolved,  that  while  the  former  would 
continue  his  tour  of  exploration,  the  latter  would  return  to 
the  States,  to  secure  forthwith  missionaries  for  botli  the  Flat- 
Head  and  Nez  Perces  nations. 

But  our  "Little  Chief  and  Great  Warrior,''  Insula  and  his 
followers,  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  looks  nor  the 
message  of  the  missionaries.  They  appeared  too  much  like 
the  others,  the  Lee  party,  who  had  passed  through  their  coun- 
try the  preceding  summer.  They  too  married,  and  they  too, 
like  the  others,  had  neither  black  gowns  or  crosses  nor  the 
great  prayer.     From  all  this  Insula  concluded  that  neither 
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were  these  the  teachers  spoken  of  by  their  adopted  brethren, 
the  Iroquois,  and,  consequently,  he  and  his  men  would  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  tliem. 

That  this  was  really  the  practical  conclusion  arrived  at, 
was  made  strikingly  evident  the  following  summer,  1836, 
when  Dr.  Whitman  returned  with  assistants,  brought  out 
purposely  to  establish  the  contemplated  missions  among  the 
Flat-Heads  and  Nez  Perces.  The  party  consisted  of  Dr. 
Whitman  himself  and  his  wife;  Rev.  H.H.Spalding  and 
wife  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray.  While  the  Nez  Perces  went  to 
meet  these  missionary  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  per  agreement 
made  with  Dr.  Whitman  the  preceding  year,  the  Flat-Heads 
were  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  None  of  their  tribe 
appeared ;  thus  once  more  accentuating  their  will  and  deter- 
mination to  have  in  their  midst  no  others  but  Catholic 
missionaries. 

This  conclusion  escaped  neither  the  Rev.  Spalding  nor  Dr. 
Whitman,  who,  both,  with  their  wives,  went  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  upj^r  Columbia,  the  former  at  Lapwai,  the 
latter  among  the  Cayuses. 

It  was  the  countrv  where  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  a  short 
time  before,  had  taught  the  Indians  to  place  over  the  graves 
of  their  dead,  two  stones  instead  of  a  cross,  and  had  preached 
Christianity  to  them  by  br(»aking  to  pieces  with  his  own  hands 
and  under  their  eyes,  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  Here  is 
the  fact,  as  related  by  himself:  **  The  night  of  our  arrival," 
writes  he  in  his  '  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour,'  "  a  little 
girl  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  died.  The  morning  of  the 
12th  they  buried  her.  In  this  instance  they  had  prepared  a 
cross  to  set  up  on  the  grave,  most  probably  having  been  told 
so  by  some  Iroquois  Indians,  a  few  of  whom,  not  in  the 
capacity  of  teachers  but  trappers  in  the  employ  of  the  Fur 
Company  I  saw  west  of  the  mountains.  But  as  I  viewed  the 
cross  of  wood  made  by  men's  hands,  of  no  avail  to  benefit  the 
dead  or  living — I  took  this  which  the  Indians  had  prepared 
and  broke  it  to  pieces.  I  then  told  them  that  we  placed  a 
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stone  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave  only  to  mark  the 
place/^ 

Thus  missionary  Parker^  and  the  scandalous  deed  is  still 
remembered  by  the  red  races  of  the  Northwest.  But  what 
followed  some  years  later,  made  it  also  very  clear,  that  the  cross- 
less  Christianity  preached  by  this  Rev.  gentleman  and  othera 
like  unto  him,  was  insufficient  to  tame  and  soothe  the  savage ; 
nor  could  it  keep  those  Indians,  as  is  told  by  the  bloody 
history  of  their  wars,  from  rising  up  and  murdering  their 
white-skinned  brethren. 

Another  attempt  to  establish  a  Protestant  mission  among 
the  Flat-Heads  was  made  a  year  or  so  later,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray 
being  detailed  to  the  work.  With  that  object  in  view  he,  in 
fact,  passed  through  their  country  to  reconnoiter  and  inspect 
the  field  in  person.  But  this  last  effort  to  force  Protestant 
teachera  upon  them,  proved  abortive  as  the  preceding 
ing  ones,  and  was  foile<l  alike  by  the  constancy  and  alert- 
ness of  those  Indians.  We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that 
whilst  Mr.  Gray  was  seeking  to  establish  a  Presbyterian 
station  among  the  Flat-Heads,  a  Flat-Head  deputation  was 
on  the  road  to  St.  Louis  after  Catholic  priests,  Mr.  Gray 
himself  falling  in  and  traveling  part  of  the  way  with  the 
envoys. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Other  Expeditions  Sent  Forth  by  the  Flat-Heads 
TO  Secure  Catholic  Missionaries. 

The  Protestant  expedition  that  had  passed  through  their 
land  in  1834,  and  still  more  the  report  of  Insula  and  his 
party  upon  their  return  from  Green  river  in  the  summer  of 
1835,  convinced  the  Flat-Heads  that  their  embassy  to  St. 
Louis  had   hopelessly   miscarried.     They  were  greatly  dis- 
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appointed  but  not  discouraged ;  on  the  contrary,  their  very 
disappointment  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  their 
yearning  after  the  true  Black  Robes.  Another  expedition  was 
therefore  resolved  upon  shortly  after  the  return  of  Insula.  It 
was  Ignace  himself  this  time  who  oifered  to  go,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  news  brought  to  the  tribe  by  the 
Green  river  party  prompted  his  resolution,  and  hastened  his 
departure,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  forestall  the  coming  of  non- 
Catholic  preachers  among  the  Flat-Heads. 

He  left  the  Flat-Head  country  late  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
and  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Francis,  two 
lads  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  having  them  baptized,  and  probably  also  confirmed ; 
although  of  this  latter  we  find  no  specific  evidence.  Ignace 
started  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Canada,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  where  he  thought  he  could  more  easily  obtain 
missionaries  for  the  Flat-Heads,  which,  as  said,  was  the  main 
object  of  his  long,  perilous  journey.  Learning,  however,  on 
his  way  that  there  were  Jesuit  Fathers  at  St.  Louis,  he  turned 
his  steps  in  that  direction,  and  reached  the  place  late  in  the 
Fall,  aft«r  frightful  privations  and  suiferings. 

His  two  sons  were  baptized  by  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Col- 
lege on  the  eve  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  December  2, 1835.  This 
is  evident  from  the  records  of  their  baptism  still  preserved, 
and  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Father  Thos, 
Sherman,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis  University.  The  record  is  as 
follows : — "  1835, 2  Decembris  Carolus  &  Franciscus  Xaverius 
Ignati  Partui  Indiani  ex  vulgo  Flatheads  solemniter  baptizati 
fuerunt." 

After  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Flat-Heads,  and  receiving 
from  Bishop  Rosati  the  assurance  that  missionaries  would  be 
sent  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  Ignace  and  his  two  sons  left 
St.  Louis  and  safely  returned  to  the  mountains. 

Francis  is  still  living  and  has  been  a  j)ersonal  friend  of 
the  writer  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  of  Missoula  County  there  is  not  a  man  more  respected 
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by  white  or  Indian,  than  is  Fran9ois  Saxa,  the  name  by  which 
he  is  known. 

Eighteen  months  from  Ignace's  return,  having  brought  no 
tidings  of  any  priests  being  on  the  way,  a  third  embassy  went 
forth  from  that  brave  nation  in  the  summer  of  1837.  This 
third  delegation  was  composed  of  three  Flat-Heads  proper, 
one  Nez  Perces  and  Ignace  himself,  the  leader  of  the  party, 
five  in  all.  At,  or  near  Fort  Laramie,  our  little  band  were 
joined  by  some  white  people,  one  of  the  number  being  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gray,  whom  we  have  already  met  in  company  with 
Rev.  Spalding  and  Dr.  Whitman. 

This  gentleman  was  going  back  to  the  States  from  the 
Presbyterian  missions  on  the  Columbia,  the  object  of  his 
journey  being  to  secure  assistants  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  station  among  the  Flat-Heads.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing the  usual  route  more  to  the  south,  he  purposely  passed 
through  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  make  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  field.  That  he  was  given  no  encouragement  by  the 
Flat-Heads  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  meeting  Ignace 
and  the  four  others,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Gray  himself, 
were  going  "to  urge  the  claim  for  teachers  to  come  among 
them.'' 

Our  Indians  and  Mr.  Gray's  party  were  now  traveling 
together,  and  while  passing  through  the  country  of  the  hostile 
Sioux,  at  a  point  called  Ash  Hollow,  on  the  South  Platte, 
they  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  warriors,  some  300  strong,  of 
that  nation.  Being  attacked  by  their  enemy,  the  little  band 
of  Flat-Heads  bravely  defended  themselves  and  sold  their 
lives  dearly,  killing  some  fifteen  of  their  assailants.  But  at 
such  odds,  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  for  them  to 
escape,  and  overcome  by  the  number,  all  five  perished  in  the 
unequal  struggle.  The  whites,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
stand  apart  during  the  combat,  were  now  made  prisoners,  but 
only  for  a  while,  as  they  were  released  shortly  after. 

Ignace,  being  an  Iroquois  and  habited  like  a  white  man, 
had  also  been  told  to  stand  apart  with  the  whites,  but  the 
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brave  fellow  chose  the  lot  of  his  adopted  brethren  and  died 
with  the  rest.  Thus  perished  he  who  might  justly  be  called 
the  apostle  of  the  Flat-Heads,  and  through  them  also  of  many 
of  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  news  of  the  sad  end  of  their  brethren  having  reached 
the  Flat-Heads,  undaunted  neither  by  their  former  failures 
nor  this  last  disaster,  they  resolved  upon  sending  out  a  fourth 
expedition.  In  one  of  their  councils  two  of  the  men,  both 
Iroquois,  stood  up  and  announced  themselves  willing  and 
ready  to  go  and  bring  the  Black  Robes.  These  two  Indian 
heroes  were,  one  Left  Handed  Peter  (Pierre  Gaucher)  and  the 
other  Young  Ignace,  who  was  so  called  in  contra-distinction 
from  Old  Ignace.  They  left  the  Flat-Head  country  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  joining  some  Hudson  Bay  Company  men, 
who  were  about  to  make  the  voyage  in  canoes,  and  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  This  time,  at  last, 
their  long,  persistent  efforts  were  to  meet  with  success. 

But  before  proceeding  further  we  must  listen  again  to 
Bishop  Rosati,  who,  as  an  eye  witness  of  some  of  the  facts 
here  narrated,  throws  also  considerable  light  on  all  the  rest. 

In  a  letter  dated  "  St.  Louis,  Oct.  20,  1839,"  and  addressed 
to  the  Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  the 
Bishop  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Reverend  Father  : 

"  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  (1831)  some  of  the  Flat-Head 
nation  came  to  St.  Louis.  The  object  of  their  journey  was  to 
ascertain  if  the  religion  spoken  of  with  so  much  praise  by  the 
Iroquois  warriors  was  in  reality  such  as  represented,  and  above 
all  if  the  nations  that  have  white  skin  had  adopted  and  prac- 
tised it.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  St.  Louis  they  fell  sick 
(two  of  them)  called  for  a  priest  and  earnestly  asked  to  be 
baptized.  Their  recjuest  was  promptly  granted  and  they 
received  the  holy  baptism  with  great  devotion.  Then  holding 
the  crucifix  they  covered  it  with  affectionate  kisses  and  expired. 
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"  Some  years  after  (1836)  the  Flat-Head  nation  sent  again 
one  of  the  Iroquois  nation  to  St.  Louis  (Old  Ignace.)  There 
he  came  with  two  of  his  children,  who  were  instructed  and 
baptized  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Collie.  He  asked  mission- 
aries for  his  countrymen  and  started  with  the  hope  that  one 
day  the  desire  of  the  nation  would  be  accomplished,  but  on 
his  journey  he  was  killed  by  the  infidel  Indians  of  the  Sioux 
nation." 

This  last  statement  in  Bishop  Rosati's  letter,  must  have 
originated  from  not  distinguishing  with  sufficient  precision  in 
the  information  given  him  or  as  understood  by  him,  the  fact 
that  it  was  on  his  going  back  to  St.  Louis  the  second  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  not  on  his  return  to  the  mountains, 
that  Ignace  was  killed.  Apart  from  this  trifling  inaccuracy, 
which  can  be  easily  accounted  for  under  the  circumstances, 
the  Bishop's  statement  is  perfectly  correct. 

"  At  last,"  continues  Bishop  Rosati,  "  a  third  expedition 
[Left  Handed  Peter  and  Young  Ignace]  arrived  at  St.  Louis, 
after  a  voyage  of  three  months.  It  was  comix)sed  of  two 
Christian  Iroquois.  Those  Indians,  who  talk  French,  have 
edified  us  by  their  truly  exemplary  conduct  and  interested  us 
by  their  discourses.  The  Fathers  of  the  College  have  heard 
their  confessions  and  to-day  they  approached  the  holy  table  at 
high  mass  in  the  Cathedral  church.  Afterwards  I  adminis- 
tered to  them  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  and  in  an  address 
delivered  after  the  ceremony  I  rejoiced  with  them  at  their 
happiness  and  gave  them  the  hope  to  have  soon  a  priest. 

'*  Thev  will  depart  to-morrow :  one  of  them  will  earrv  the 
good  news  promptly  to  the  Flat-Heads ;  the  other  will  si^end 
the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  river,  and  in  the  spring  he 
will  continue  his  journey  with  the  missionary  whom  we  will 
send  them.  Of  the  twenty-four  Iroquois  who  formerly  emi- 
grated from  Canada  only  four  are  still  living.  Not  only 
have  they  planted  the  faith  in  those  wild  countries,  but  they 
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have  besides  defended  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Protestant  ministers.  When  these  pretended  missionaries  pre- 
sented themselves  among  them,  our  good  Catholics  refused  to 
accept  them.  'These  are  not  the  priests  about  whom  we  have 
spoken  to  you/  they  would  say  to  the  Flat-Heads, '  these  are 
not  the  long  black- robed  priests  who  have  no  wives,  who  say 
mass,  who  carry  the  crucifix  with  them  !  For  the  love  of  God, 
my  Very  Reverend  Father,  do  not  abandon  these  souls  I ' "  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

Father  P.  J.  De  Smet's  First  Trip  to  the 

Rocky  Mountains. 

The  priest  who  was  to  follow  them  in  the  spring  proved  to 
be  none  other  than  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  S.  J.,  now  about 
to  enter  on  his  world-wide  famed  career,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  pioneer  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion of  our  fair  State. 

Ternionde,  a  prosperous,  neat  little  town  of  East  Flanders, 
Belgium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Scheld  and  Dender,  gave 
him  birth  January  31,  1801.  Ho  entered  at  an  early  date  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  afterward  crossed  the  ocean  to  work  for 
the  American  missions.  Ill  health  shortly  after  brought  him 
back  to  his  native  country.     He  returned,  however,  in  1837, 

*  From  the  fact  that  four  embassies  were  sent  out  bj  the  Flat-Heads, 
and  but  three  of  the  four  reached  St.  Louis,  has  arisen  much  confusion 
about  the  real  number  of  those  expeditions,  some  writers  mentioning  onlj 
three,  others  four.  The  seeming  discrepancy,  however,  disappears  at  once 
bj  simply  obeerving,  that  those  who  mention  only  three,  speak  of  the 
deputations  that  reached  8t.  Louis,  as  is  evident  from  Bishop  Rosati's 
letter;  whereas,  those  who  mention  four,  speak  of  the  expeditions  that 
9et  out  far  St.  Louis  from  the  Flat-Head  eouniryj  and  these,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  four. 
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his  health  now  restored.  In  1836  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  being  assembled  in  the  first  Plenary  Council  at  Balti- 
more, had  confided  the  Indians  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
Father  De  Smet,  one  year  after  his  return  to  America,  had 
been  sent  to  open  a  mission  among  the  Pottowatamies  in 
Kansas.  He  was  preparing  to  extend  his  missionary  work 
further  west  when  our  two  Iroquois  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to 
plead  anew  and  to  press  the  claim  of  their  brethren  of  the 
mountains. 

Father  De  Smet  offered  himself  to  his  Superiors  as  ready 
to  go  and  meet  the  wishes  of  those  good,  brave  people.  The 
matter  was  discussed  and,  at  first,  it  was  proposed  to  send  two 
Fathers,  but  sufficient  means  could  not  be  raised,  not  even  by 
loan,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  Father  De  Smet 
would  go  without  a  companion. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  spring  opened,  Father  De  Smet  set 
out  on  his  long,  perilous  journey  with  Ignace,  who  had 
remained  behind,  to  act  as  his  guide,  whilst  Peter  had  started 
home  some  time  before  to  bring  the  good  tidings  to  the  nation. 
Father  De  Smet  left  St.  Louis  April  5,  1840,  and  joining  at 
Westport,  near  Kansas  City,  the  annual  expedition  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  started  thence  .with  a  party  of  about 
thirty  to  Green  river,  at  that  time  the  rendezvous  of  all  west- 
ward travel. 

About  the  same  time  that  Father  De  Smet  was  leaving  St. 
Louis,  Peter  appeared  most  unexpectedly  in  the  Flat-Head 
camp  on  Eight  Mile  Creek,  Bitter  Root  Valley,  bringing  the 
good  news  that  the  Black  Robe,  accompanied  by  Ignace,  was 
coming.  Upon  this  announcement  the  chief  detailed  ten  of 
his  warriors  to  go  ahead  and  meet  the  man  of  God  and  escort 
him  into  the  camp,  whilst  he  would  follow  on  with  all  the  tribe. 

On  June  30th,  the  Westport  caravan  reached  Green  river 
and  there,  to  his  great  surprise  and  delight,  the  missionary 
met  the  Flat-Head  warriors  who  had  arrived  on  the  spot  some 
time  before  and  were  waiting  for  him.     Here,  on  the  follow- 
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ing  Sunday,  July  5,  Father  De  Smet  celebrated  mass  before 
a  motley,  yet  most  respectful  crowd  of  Indians,  whites,  far 
traders,  hunters  and  trappers.  The  altar  was  erected  on  a 
little  elevation  on  the  prairie,  and  was  decorated  with  boughs 
and  garlands  of  wild  flowers.  The  temple  was  the  most 
magnificent  of  Grod's  own  making,  having  for  its  vault  the 
azure  sky  and  for  space  and  floor  the  vast,  boundless  expanse 
of  the  wilderness.  The  spot  was  afterward  known  and 
pointed  out  by  the  Indians  as  "  the  Prairie  of  the  Mass," 

On  the  following  day  Father  De  Smet  bade  adieu  to  his 
traveling  companions  of  the  plains,  and  with  his  Indian  escort 
started  northward  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Snake  river. 
Some  eight  days'  journey  through  mountain  defiles  brought 
them  to  the  main  body  of  the  Flat-Heads.  They  were  en- 
camped in  Pierre  Hole  valley,  on  the  line  that  separates  East 
Idaho  from  Wyoming  south  of  Pleasant  valley,  having  come 
that  far,  a  distance  of  some  800  miles,  to  meet  the  priest. 
Their  number  had  been  increased  from  the  start  and  on  the 
road  by  detached  bands  of  other  tribes,  Nez  Perces,  Pend 
d'Oreilles  and  Kalispels,  numbering,  all  told,  some  1600 
souls.  His  entrance  into  the  camp  was  a  real  triumph,  in 
which  all,  men,  women  and  children,  took  part. 

"  Immediately  the  whole  village  was  in  commotion,"  wrote 
Father  De  Smet  to  his  friend.  Father  Barbelin,  "  men,  women 
and  children  all  came  to  meet  me  and  shake  hands,  and  I  was 
conducted  in  triumph  to  the  lodge  of  the  great  chief,  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  patriarch." 

Surrounded  by  the  principal  men  of  the  two  tribes  and 
their  warriors,  the  great  chief,  whose  name  was  The  Big 
Face,  thus  addressed  Father  De  Smet : 

"  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  accomplished  our  wishes 
and  our  hearts  are  swelled  with  joy.  Our  desire  to  be 
instructed  was  so  great  that  three  times  had  we  deputed  our 
people  to  the  Great  Black  Robe  in  St.  Louis  to  obtain  priests. 
Now,  Father,  speak  and  we  will  comply  with  all  that  you 
will  tell  us.     Show  us  the  way  we  have  to  take  to  go  to  the 
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home  of  the  Great  Spirit."  "  Then,"  says  Father  De  Smet, 
'^  he  resigned  his  authority  to  me,  but  I  replied  that  he  mis- 
took the  object  of  my  coming  among  them ;  that  I  had  no 
other  object  in  view  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls  and  that 
they  were  to  remain  as  they  were  until  circumstances  should 
allow  them  to  settle  in  a  permanent  spot." 

After  arranging  on  the  hours  proper  for  prayers  and 
instructions,  one  of  the  chiefs  brought  Father  De  Smet  a  little 
bell,  with  which  he-  might  give  the  sign  and  call  them 
together.  "  The  same  evening,"  continues  Father  De  Smet, 
"about  2000  persons  were  assembled  before  my  lodge  to 
recite  night  prayers  in  common.  The  prayers  having  been 
said,  a  solemn  canticle  of  praise,  of  their  own  composition, 
was  sung  by  these  children  of  the  mountains  to  the  Author  of 
their  being.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me,"  he  adds,  "  to 
describe  the  emotions  I  felt  at  this  moment.  I  wept  for  joy 
and  admired  the  wonderful  ways  of  that  kind  Providence, 
which,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  had  deigned  to  depute  me  to  these 
poor  people,  to  announce  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation." 

Soon  after  the  whole  camp  was  on  the  move  up  Henry's 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River  to  Henry's  Lake,  its  source.  Here 
Father  De  Smet,  July  23(1,  ascended  one  of  the  peiiks  on  top 
of  the  main  range  and  engraved  on  a  soft  stone  the  following 
inscription  :  ^' Sanchis  Ljnathis  Patronn^  Monfiuin,  die  23 
Julii  1840."  And  here  also,  his  soul  brimfull  of  emotion 
at  the  inspiring  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  before 
him,  broke  forth  in  the  following  rhyme,  which  is  transcribed 
from  his  diary  : 

"  Salut  Roche  Majestueuse  I 
Futur  asile  de  bonheiir, 
De  868  lr<5sors  le  Divin  Coeur, 
T'ouvre  aujourd'hui  la  source  lieureiise." 

This  may  l>e  rendered  : 

**  Ye  Rockies  hail !  majestic  mounts  I 
Of  future  bliss  the  favored  shrine  I 
For  you  God's  Heart  of  gift«  Divine 
Opens  this  day  its  precious  founts." 
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Moving  thence  a  short  distance,  they  crossed  what  is  now 
the  Idaho  line  and  camped  in  Montana,  first  at  the  head- 
waters of  Beaverhead  River,  not  far  from  Red  Bock  Lake ; 
then  along  the  banks  of  the  same  river  and  in  the  Big  Hole 
basin ;  finally  on  Jeiferson  Island,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Boulder  Valley,  near  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri.  Thus, 
the  banks  of  the  Beaverhead-JeflTerson  River  is  the  spot  where 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in  Montana. 

Father  De  Smet's  missionary  labors  began  with  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  and  never  were  there  more  docile  pupils  than 
these  poor  children  of  the  forest.  In  the  comparatively  short 
time  he  was  with  them,  he  prepared  several  hundred  of  them 
for  baptism  and  instructed  about  1000  others. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Father 
De  Smet  from  this  field  of  his  missionary  labors  to  the  Very 
Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  V.  G.,  (afterwards  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Portland,  Oregon)  who  had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
two  years  previous,  and  was  at  this  time  evangelizing  the 
French  Canadians  and  Indians  in  Oregon,  near  the  coast. 


"  Fork  of  Jefferson  River,  Aug.  10,  1840. 
Ver^y  Revei'etid  Sir : 


i( 


^*  Your  Reverence  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mgr.  Rosati, 
Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  in  concert  with  my  provincial  Superior 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Missouri  and  in  compliance  with 
the  desires  often  repeated,  of  the  Flat-Heads,  Pend  d'Oreilles 
and  a  great  number  of  Nez  Perces,  has  sent  me  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  visit  these  missions.  I  have  found  the  two  first 
in  the  best  desirable  disposition,  well  resolved  to  stand  by  the 
true  children  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  few  weeks  I  had  the 
happiness  to  pass  among  them  have  been  the  happiest  of  my 
life  and  give  me  the  firm  hope,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  see 
soon  in  this  country,  so  long  forsaken,  the  fervor  of  the  first 
Christians.     Since  I  am  among  them  I  have  three,  four  and 
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five  instructions  daily.  They  cannot  be  tired,  all  come  to  my 
lodge  at  the  first  ringing  of  the  bell.  They  are  anxious  to 
lose  none  of  my  words  relating  to  these  instructions  on  these 
heavenly  subjects,  and  if  I  had  the  strength  to  speak  to  them 
they  would  willingly  listen  to  me  whole  days  and  nights.  I 
have  Imptized  about  200  of  their  little  children  and  I  expect 
to  baptize  in  a  short  time  160  adults." 

This  letter  was  sent  through  Indians  and  Hudson  Bay 
Company  men  to  Colville,  and  thence  brought  to  St.  Paul, 
Oregon,  and  handed  to  the  Very  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet  by  his 
missionary  companion,  Rev.  Modest  Demers. 

After  two  months  of  constant  missionary  work.  Father 
De  Smet  bade  farewell  to  his  newly  begotten  children  of  the 
mountains,  with  the  promise  to  return  in  the  spring  with 
other  Black  Robes. 

From  the  Grallatin  Valley,  where  he  parted  with  the  main 
body  of  the  tribe  August  27th,  he  now  crossed  over  to  the 
Yellowstone  country,  being  escorted  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  a  number  of  Flat-Head  warriors.  His  course  lay 
through  the  land  of  the  Crows,  Black  Feet,  Gros  Ventres, 
Assiniboines  and  the  Sioux,  all  hostile  to  the  Flat-Heads  and 
their  friends. 

Passing  an  Assiniboine  party  in  safety,  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  surrounded  by  a  fierce  war  party  of  Black  Feet.  The 
long,  black  gown  of  the  missionary,  the  crucifix  which  glit- 
tered on  his  bosom  whenever  he  traveled  through  the  Indian 
country,  arrested  the  eyes  of  the  Black  Feet  Chief.  "  Who 
art  thou  ? "  asked  he.  ''  He  is  a  Black  Robe,"  said  Father 
De  Smet's  companion,  "  The  man  who  s{>eaks  to  the  Great 
Spirit.'^  In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  Invited  to  eat  with 
the  missionary,  the  chief  showed  still  greater  respect  when  he 
saw  him  address  the  Great  Spirit  before  the  fru<ral  meal. 
This  ended,  twelve  Indians  stretched  a  buffalo  robe  before 
the  Father,  with  motions  indicating  their  wish  that  he  should 
be  seated  upon  it.     Supposing  it  was  intended  for  a  mat,  he 
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did  so ;  but  they  raised  it  alofl^  and  so  bore  bim  in  triumph 
to  their  village.  There  too,  he  was  received  and  treated  with 
every  honor.  "  It  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,"  said  the 
chief.  '^  It  is  the  first  time  that  we  see  among  us  the  Black 
Robe,  the  man  who  speaks  to  the  Great  Spirit.  These  are  the 
braves  of  my  tribe.  I  have  brought  thee  here,  that  the 
memory  of  thy  presence  may  be  forever  engraved  on  their 
memories." 

Father  De  Smet  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  year,  and  his  safe  return  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the 
souls  of  his  brethren.  On  hearing  from  him  of  the  good  dis- 
positions of  the  Flat-Heads,  of  the  large  and  ripe  field  that 
was  waiting  for  laborers,  all  burned  with  a  desire  to  go  and 
help  him  gather  in  the  harvest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Father  P.  J.  De  Smet   Returns  to  the  Mountains 
'Accompanied  by  Other  Missionaries. 

The  exploration  tour  of  Father  De  Smet  had  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  establishment  of  the  mission  among  the  Flat- 
Heads  was  now  assured.  Preparations  were  made  during  the 
winter  and  in  the  spring  of  1841  Father  De  Smet  started 
from  St.  Louis  to  return  to  the  mountains. 

He  was  accompanied  by  two  other  young  missionaries  as 
energetic  and  zealous  as  himself.  Father  Gregory  Mengarini, 
a  Roman,  and  Father  Nicholas  Point,  a  Vendean,  and  three 
Lay  Brothers,  Joseph  S{)echt,  an  Alsacian,  and  two  Belgians, 
Charles  Huet  and  William  Claessens.  They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  by  their  diverse  nationalities 
seem  to  have  foreshadowed  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
population  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
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They  left  Westport,  Missouri,  on  the  10th  of  May,  with  a 
caravan  of  emigrants  who  were  going  to  California  and  crossed 
the  country,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  Platte  River, 
whose  banks  once  reached  they  followed  for  over  two  months. 
The  Fathers  had  in  their  party,  as  hunter  and  guide,  one 
John  Gray,  a  noted  mountaineer,  who  was  married  to  an 
Indian  woman ;  and  as  drivers,  two  Canadians  and  also  an 
Irishman  whose  name  was  Fitzgerald,  Their  traveling  out- 
fit was  made  up  of  mounts,  some  pack  animals,  four  carts  and 
one  wagon  drawn  by  oxen.  These  were  the  first  wagons  and 
oxen  brought  into  Montana. 

The  Flat-Heads  had  promised  Father  De  Smet,  when  part- 
ing with  them  the  preceding  year,  that  an  escort  from  their 
tribe  would  meet  him  at  a  certain  point,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  by  the  first  of  the  following  July. 
Faithful  to  their  promise,  ten  Flat-Head  lodges  were  on  the 
spot  at  the  stated  time,  but  our  travelers  did  not  arrive  until 
the  middle  of  the  month.  The  Indians,  after  waiting  there 
for  the  Fathers  some  ten  or  twelve  days,  ran  short  of  provi- 
sions, and  were  compelled  to  go  to  the  mountains  some  dis- 
tance off,  to  hunt  for  something  to  live  upon.  The  Fathers 
heard  of  all  this  when  they  were  near  Fort  Bridger,  and  sent 
John  Gray  ahead  to  make  their  arrival  known  to  the 
hunters. 

Among  the  number  of  these  Flat-Heads  who  had  come  to 
meet  the  missionaries,  were  tlie  following :  Gabriel  Prud- 
homme,  a  half-breed  adopted  by  the  Flat-Heads  into  their 
nation,  and  who  had  been  Father  De  Smet's  interpreter  the 
previous  year;  the*  two  sons  of  Old  Ignace,  Charles  and 
Francis,  who,  as  related,  had  been  baptized  at  St.  Louis; 
Young  Ignace,  who  had  accompanied  Father  De  Smet  on  his 
first  trip;  young  and  brave  Pelchimo,  whose  brother  was 
one  of  the  five  slain  by  the  Sioux  at  Ash  Hollow;  and  Simon, 
the  oldest  man  of  the  tribe,  whom  Father  De  Smet  had  bap- 
tized on  the  first  trip.  These,  going  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
band,  were  the  first  to  greet  our  travelers.     Old  Simon  rode 
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as  fast  as  the  others^  and  looked,  spoke  and  acted  as  if  the 
vivacity  of  his  youthful  days  had  come  back  to  him,  while 
Young  Ignace  traveled  four  whole  days  and  nights  without 
food  and  drink,  that  he  might  be  among  the  first  to  welcome 
the  missionaries. 

The  provisions  of  the  Fathers  were  by  this  time  nearly 
exhausted,  and  their  animals,  besides,  were  so  jaded  by  the 
long  journey  that  it  was  feared  they  would  give  out  at  any 
moment.  Afler  consulting  over  the  situation,  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Hall,  where  new  supplies 
could  be  secured.  Having  also  learned  that  the  body  of  the 
Flat-Heads  were  then  on  their  way  to  hunt  the  buffalo  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Beaverhead,  Gabriel  Prud- 
homme,  with  another,  was  detailed  to  go  and  announce  the 
coming  of  the  Fathers,  for  whom  he  was  also  to  procure  a 
relay  of  horses  to  continue  the  journey.  Father  De  Smet 
now  started  ahead  with  young  Francis,  and  on  August  15th, 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  reached 
Fort  Hall,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  others  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  A  few  days  later,  Gabriel  also  arrived  with  a 
deputation  of  Flat-Heads  from  the  main  camp  and  a  number 
of  fresh  horses  for  the  use  of  our  traveler. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  taking  leave  of  the  emigrants, 
the  missionaries  left  Fort  Hall,  and,  wending  their  way 
up  the  Snake  River,  crossed  the  divide,  directing  their  course 
toward  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Beaverhead.  Eager  to  anticipate  greeting  the  missionaries, 
several  detached  bands  of  Indians  came  to  meet  them  as  they 
advanced,  and  on  August  30th  the  main  camp  was  reached. 
We  shall  let  the  reader  imagine  the  joy  that  must  have  filled 
the  breasts  of  the  Indians  and  their  zealous  apostles  at  the 
meeting ! 

After  a  few  days  of  rest  and  happy  intercourse,  the  Fathers, 
with  an  escort  of  a  few  lodges,  started  for  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  where  the  Mission  was  to  be  located  and  where, 
according  to  promise,  the  Indians  were  to  join  them  in  the 
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fall.  Father  De  Smet  with  his  party  now  ascended  the  slope 
of  the  mountains,  recrossing  the  main  divide,  and  by  the  Deer 
Lodge  Pass  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  and 
followed  it  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Blackfoot,  just 
where  Garrison  is  to-day.  The  stream,  which  some  have 
since  called  by  the  ominous  name  of  the  Hell's  Gate,  was 
here  christened  by  the  Fathers  St.  Ignatius  River.  Our 
travelers  followed  the  course  of  these  waters  down  to  where 
now  stands  Missoula,  and  thence  ascending  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  some  twenty-eight  miles,  arrived  at  the  spot*  which 
lies  between  the  present  townsite  of  Stevensville  and  old  Fort 
Owen.  This  was  to  be  the  end  of  their  journey  and  the  loca- 
tion as  well  of  the  first  Catholic  Mission  in  Montana. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Founding  St.  Mary's  Mission.    Edifying  Conduct  of 

THE  Flat-Heads.    First  Lessons  in 

Agriculture,  etc. 

,  The  place  last  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  was 
reached  on  the  24tli  of  September,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy.  This  seeming  casual  coincidence,  was  significant 
and  full  of  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  missionaries,  and  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  very  propitious  auspice  for  themselves, 
their  work  and  the  forlorn  races  whom  they  had  come  to  lift 
from  barbarism,  and  who  were,  indeed,  great  objects  of  mercy. 
A  conspicuous  cross  which  they  had  soon  constructed  of  roughly 
hewn  timber  and  which,  on  the  same  day,  they  planted  on  the 
favored  spot  at  the  chant  of  the  VexUla  Regis,  seemed  to  add 
to  and  complete  the  significance  of  the  occurrence. 

They  named  the  place  and  the  Mission  after  our  Lady, 
St.  Mary's.     The  beautiful  stream  flowing  by ;  the  mighty 
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mountain  towering  up  to  the  clouds  just  opposite,  and  the 
whole  surrounding  country  communicated  in  the  appellation 
and  became  respectively,  St.  Mary's  River,  St.  Mary's  Peak, 
St.  Mary's  Valley.  No  one  has  ever  told  or  will  ever  be 
able  to  tell  how  much  Christianity  has  contributed  to  the 
civilization  and  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  our  race, 
by  even  so  simple  a  means  as  that  of  calling  things,  places 
and  persons  her  own  names ;  but  on  Judgment  Day  mankind 
will  be  struck  with  amazement  at  the  revelation.^ 


^This  allusion  is  prompted  by  comparing  the  noble,  elevating  names 
bestowed  by  the  messengers  of  Christianity  with  those  given  by  the  Yankee, 
the  irontierman,  the  gold  seeker  and  the  adventurer.  In  these  north- 
western regions  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast  the  contrast  is  not  only  notice- 
able but  very  striking. 

Confining  ourselves  to  Montana,  take  for  instance  the  following,  not  to 
mention  more  vulgar  ones:  Grasshopper,  Boulder,  Horseshoe,  Prairie  Dog 
Town,  Deadhorse,  Dry  Gulch,  Crow's  Nest,  and  the  like.  How  trivial  and 
insignificant  are  these,  when  compared  with  the  dignified  and  inspiring 
appellations  supplied  by  religion ! 

What  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  is  the  fact,  tliat  original  names  given 
to  stream,  lake  or  mountain  by  the  pioneers  of  Chrbtianity  are,  not  unfre- 
quently,  ignored  or  put  aside  for  new,  trifling  appellations  suggested  by 
trivial  incidents  or  the  mere  whim  of  some  later  arrival.  This,  in  countries 
especially  of  as  yet  no  written  record,  is  like  roiling  at  their  very  source 
the  fountains  of  historical  truth. 

As  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  Christian  names  in  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation and  in  behalf  of  things  and  persons  sublunary,  it  is  unquestionable, 
and  not  only  admitted,  but  also  easily  understood  by  the  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity. We  might  here  enter  at  some  length  into  this  very  interesting 
subject,  but  to  do  so  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  theme. 

We  simply  observe  that  the  names  which  religion  bestows,  are  usually 
taken  from  superior  beings,  living,  helpful,  deserving  of  special  honor  and 
capable,  besides,  of  requiting  any  homage  that  may  be  paid  to  them,  that 
is  to  say  from  Angels  and  Saints.  Now,  it  is  manifest  both  from  reason 
and  our  own  experience,  that  to  bestow  our  own  names  on  an  object  is  to 
interest  us  in  that  same  object.  For  after  all,  our  names  are  something 
especially  our  own,  and,  so  to  speak,  part  of  ourselves.  And  who  can  help 
not  being  interested  in  himself,  or  in  what  is  his  own  ?  Whence  appears 
at  once,  that  to  call  an  object  an  Angel's  or  a  Saint's  name,  is  actually  to 
interest  those  heavenly  beings  in  its  behalf.  The  tutelary  divinities  of 
ancient  mythology,  notwithstanding  all  the  grotesqueness  in  which  they 
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On  the  first  Sunday  of  October^  the  Feast  of  Onr  Lady  of 
the  Boaary,  the  Mission  was  formally  inaugurated,  the 
Fathers  having  made  what  best  temporary  arrangements  they 
could  for  the  occasion.  They  now  proceeded  to  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  with  such  zest  and  speed  did  the  work  pro- 
ceed that  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  with  other  structures,  a  log 
chapel  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  the  whole  tribe,  was 
completed. 

Nothing  crmld  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Indians  at  having  the 
house  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  house  of  prayer,  on  their  soil. 
Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  the  spot  chosen  for  the  chapel 
had  been  hallowed  from  on  high  by  a  special  occurrence,  of 
which  the  Fathers  knew  nothing  until  some  time  after  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  incident  is  wortli  recording, 
and  we  hav^  beard  it  time  and  again  from  the  lips  of  saintly 
Father  Giorda. 

The  church  had  just  been  finished  when  one  of  the  Indians 
suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  Why  I  this  is  the  very  spot  on  which 
litlle  Mary  said  the  house  of  prayer  would  be  built." 


were  clothed  by  paganism,  were,  perliaps,  hut  so  many  distorted  expres- 
sions of  this  objective  tniih  which,  likely,  lay  at  the  bottom. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Saints,  they  may  further  be  considered  as  members 
of  the  human  family,  who  by  their  gifts  of  nature  and  grace,  their  talents, 
their  virtuew,  their  deeds  an<l  achievements  in  every  walk  of  life,  stand  out 
before  the  race  as  so  many  mwlels  and  j>erfect  ideals  that  invite,  excite  and 
stimulate  their  fellow-beings  to  imitation.  A  i>ers()nal  name  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  individual  himself  and  whatever  belongs  to  him,  and  therefore 
to  call  a  thing  after  one's  name  is  to  set  Ix'fore  us  not  only  the  object 
named,  but  also  the  person  whence  the  name  is  derived.  Now,  is  there 
nothing  edifying,  elevating,  ennobling  an<l  insj)iring  in  bringing  by  thb 
recalling  of  their  names,  such  models  and  examples  l)efore  our  minds? 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  consideration  may  equally  apply  with  regard 
to  the  l)estower  of  the  name,  the  Christian  explorer,  whether  in  search  of 
souls,  lands  or  scias;  for  he,  too,  and  his  whole  individuality  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  object  named  by  the  very  fact  of  his  naming  it. 

From  these  sim])le  reilectiuns  one  can  easily  see  how  much  religion 
contributes  to  the  «iuse  of  men's  welfare  and  progress  by  nothing  more 
than  calling  things,  places  and  persons  her  own  names. 
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It  seemed  that  while  some  Indian  lodges  were  camped  on 
the  place  some  years  before^  little  Mary,  an  Indian  girl  about 
thirteen,  had  there  fallen  sick  and  died  afler  having  been 
baptized,  at  her  own  request,  by  one  of  the  Iroquois  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  party.  While  thanking  God  for  the 
grace  of  baptism  just  received,  all  at  once  she  cried  out: 
"  There  is  no  happiness  on  this  earth,  happiness  is  only  to  be 
found  above ;  (with  her  weak  and  trembling  hands  pointing 
to  the  sky)  I  see  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  invites  me  up  to  her."  Then  turning  to  the  astonished 
Indians,  she  added  :  "  Listen  to  the  Black  Robes  when  they 
come  :  they  have  the  true  prayer  ;  do  all  they  tell  you.  They 
will  come  and  on  this  very  spot,  where  I  die,  will  build  the 
house  of  prayer,"  The  circumstance  seemed  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  now  it  had  recurred  to  their  minds. 

The  news  soon  spread  among  the  neighboring  nations  that 
the  true  Black  Robes  had  come  into  the  land,  and  the 
missionaries  could  record  before  the  end  of  October  that  one 
single  day  had  brought  to  their  instructions  representatives  of 
twenty-four  different  tribes. 

Faithful  to  their  promise,  all  the  Flat-Heads  were  back 
from  the  hunt  before  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  on  the  3d 
day  of  Deceml>er,  the  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  one-third 
of  the  whole  tribe  were  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  holy 
baptism.  The  first  Christmas  was  celebrated  with  all  the 
solemnity  possible  in  the  wilderness.  On  that  day  115  Flat- 
Heads,  led  by  their  chiefs;  13  Nez  Perces  and  their  chief;  a 
Blackfoot  chief  and  his  whole  family,  were  baptized.  "I 
b^an  my  first  mass,"  says  Father  De  Smet,  "  at  seven  in  the 
morning;  at  five  in  the  afternoon  I  was  still  in  the  chapel. 
The  heart  may  feel,  but  the  lips  cannot  express  the  emotions 
which  I  then  experienced.  From  600  to  700  newly  made 
Christians  with  bands  of  little  children  baptized  within  the 
last  year,  all  assembled  in  the  poor  church  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  where,  until  lately,  the  name  of  God  was  scarcely 
known,  offering  to  their   Creator  their  regenerated   hearts. 
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protesting  that  they  would  persevere  in  the  holy  servioe  of 
God  until  death,  was  certainly  an  offering  most  aooeptable  to 
God  and  which,  we  trust,  will  draw  down  the  dews  of  Heaven 
upon  the  Flat-Head  nation  and  the  neighoring  tribes." 

The  feiith,  piety  and  fervor  of  the  first  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  reappear  among  these  children  of  the  forest. 
We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  here  quote  from  the  official  re- 
port of  Lieut.  John  Mullan,  U.  S.  A.,  who,  thirteen  years 
later,  in  company  with  Hon.  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  was  sent  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  explore  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Montana  and  spent  some  time  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley. 

"When  I  arrived,"  thus  ran  the  report,  "at  the  camp, 
with  my  guide,  three  or  four  men  came  to  meet  me  and  we 
were  invited  to  enter  the  lodge  of  the  great  chief.  With 
much  eagerness  they  took  care  of  our  horses  and  unsaddled 
them  and  led  them  to  drink.  As  soon  as  all  the  camp  had 
been  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  among  them, 
the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  collected  at  the  lodge  of  the 
chief.  All  being  assembled,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  chief 
they  prayed  aloud.  I  was  struck  with  astonishment  for  I 
had  not  the  least  expectation  of  such  conduct  on  their  part. 
The  whole  assembly  knelt  in  the  most  solemn  manner  and 
with  the  greatest  reverence  they  adored  the  Lord.  I  asked 
myself,  '  am  I  among  Indians  ?  Am  I  among  people  whom 
all  the  world  call  savages?'  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes.  The  thought  that  these  men  were  penetrated  with 
religious  sentiment  so  profound  and  beautiful  overwhelmed 
me  with  amazement." 

But  the  missionaries  had  come  to  teach  the  Indians  not 
only  to  pray  and  be  good  Christians,  but  also  to  work  and 
live  industriously.  Hence,  no  sooner  had  they  built  the 
church  and  some  necessary  shelter  for  the  winter,  than  they 
commenced  to  cut  and  split  rails  and  fence  in  a  piece  of  land, 
preparatory  to  putting  it  under  see<l  as  soon  as  spring  would 
open.  This  kind  of  missionary  work  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  Indians,  who  could  not  yet  understand  what  it  meant  or 
was  for,  and  they  greatly  wondered  at  it. 
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No  seed,  however,  was  at  hand,  and  the  place  where  some 
could  be  had  was  Fort  Colville,  Washington,  over  300  miles 
away.  Thither  Father  De  Smet  directed  his  steps,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  often  Flat-Head  warriors,  the  object  of  his  journey 
being,  as  said,  to  secure  seed  and  other  needed  supplies  for 
the  Mission.  He  left  St.  Mary^s  on  the  28th  of  October  and 
visited  on  his  way  the  Kalispel,^  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indians,  whom  he  found  already  acquainted  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Fathers  in  the  land  of  the  Flat-Heads,  and  not 
less  eager  than  the  latter  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith  and 
have  Black  Robes  among  them.  He  returned  to  St.  Mary's 
December  8th,  having  spent  42  days  on  the  trip. 

During  this  journey  he  baptized  190  persons,  26  among 
them  being  people  decrepit  from  old  age. 

To  improve  the  time  he  could  spare  while  traveling,  his 
method  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  tribes  he  visited  was 
as  follows :  With  the  assistance  of  his  interpreter,  he  trans- 
lated into  Indian  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  the  Our  Father  and 
Hail  Mary,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  God's  Commandments  and 
the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Contrition.  He  then 
made  the  Indian  youth  stand  in  a  circle,  insisting  that  they 
should  take  always  the  same  places,  and  entrusted  one  of  the 
Commandments,  or  one  sentence  of  a  prayer  to  the  memory 
of  each,  so  that  by  each  reciting  what  he  had  memorized,  the 
whole  would  be  rendered.  This  took  him  about  three  days. 
"Very  soon  after,  each  one  knew  the  whole  prayer  and  all  the 
Commandments. 

The  seed  he  brought  from  Colville  consisted  of  a  few 
bushels  of  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes.  The  planting  season 
having  arrived,  the  Indians  watched  with  eagerness  and 
great  curiosity  the  plowing,  sowing  and  planting,  and  thought 


^  The  spelling  of  the  word  Kalispel  with  two  Ts  at  the  end,  as  is  common 
at  the  present  day,  seems  to  us  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  original  word, 
which  is  Kalisp^hlem,  as  pronounced  by  the  natives.  Whence,  as  Kalis- 
pel  is  but  a  contraction  of  the  full  name,  two  I's  seem  out  of  place. 
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it  very  foolish  on  the  pai*t  of  the  Fathers  to  be  tearing  up  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  as  they  would  say,  and  spoil  the  grass  for 
their  ponies^  to  bury  in  the  ground  to  rot,  what  seemed  to  be 
good  to  eat.  On  being  told  that  by  rotting  under  the  soil, 
the  seed  after  some  time  would  reproduce  itself  and  reappear 
multiplied,  they  could  not  believe  it.  Brother  William 
Claessens,  who  is  still  living  and  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
field,  has  related  to  us  time  and  again,  that  many  a  long  hour, 
day  after  day,  was  passed  by  some  of  the  Indians  perched  on 
the  fence,  to  see  and  watch  whether  the  things  that  had  been 
buried  would  really  come  to  life  again,  grow  and  reappear. 
When  the  green  blades  and  tender  stalks  commenced  to  shoot 
forth  from  under  the  earth,  the  Indians  seemed  delighted  to 
overjoy ;  and  from  that  moment  to  the  ripening  of  the  crop, 
their  expectancy  was  actually  feverish.  Happily,  the  yield 
was  a  rich  and  plentiful  one,  and  all  were  made  to  share  of 
its  abundance. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  at  agriculture  in  Montana,  and 
the  natives  now  saw  for  the  first  time  the  advantage  of  tilling 
the  soil  and  sowing  for  harvest.  The  plain,  simple  fact  proved 
also  the  best  means  to  illustrate  forcibly  to  their  untutored 
minds  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Father   De  Smet's  Journey  to   St.   Paul,  Oregon. 
He  Goes  to  the  States  and  to  Europe 

FOR    AaSISTANTS. 

Father  De  Smet's  journey  to  Colville  to  secure  seed,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  other  supplies  for  the  new  Mission, 
was  only  partially  successful.  The  spring  of  1842  had 
scarcely  opened,  when  he  set  out  again,  his  objective  point 
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this  time  being  Fort  Vancouver,  the  principal  Hudson  Bay 
Com|)any  Post  in  the  Northwest.  The  distance  he  had  to 
travel  was  nearly  800  miles,  and  this  he  made  partly  on 
horseback  and  partly  by  boat.  On  his  way  down  the  Colum- 
bia he  was  preserved  from  a  great  danger.  When  near  the 
Okinagan  Dalles,  on  being  told  by  the  boatmen  that  the  pass 
was  a  bad  one,  he  requested  to  be  put  ashore.  A  little  while 
after,  the  boat  was  engulfed  in  a  whirlpool  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Father's  interpreter  and  another  man  who 
escaped,  all  on  board  perished. 

Another  object  of  his  journey  to  Oregon  was  to  meet  the 
Very  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet  and  his  companion,  the  Rev. 
Modest  Demers,  and  to  confer  with  them  on  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  Indian  Missions.  The  three  first  missionaries 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  thus  the  pleasure  of  a  fraternal 
meeting  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette.  *^  A 
scene  here  ensued  so  affecting  and  so  edifying,"  writes  Aroh- 
bishop  Charles  J.  Seghers,  "  that  it  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  the  only  witness  present,  Father  Demers,  from  whose  lips 
we  received  the  moving  narrative.  No  sooner  had  Father 
De  Smet  descried  the  Vicar  General  than  he  ran  to  prostrate 
himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  his  blessing ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  Very  Rev.  Blanchet  caught  sight  of  the  valiant  mission- 
ary than  he  also  fell  on  his  knees,  imploring  the  blessing  of 
the  saintly  Jesuit.  Admirable  struggle,  where  the  last  place, 
not  the  first,  was  the  object  of  the  contestants  ! " 

The  three  apostles  of  the  Northwest  spent  a  few  days  in 
happy  intercourse,  the  charms  of  which  could  only  be  known 
to  their  own  hearts  and  to  their  Angel  Guardians. 

They  now  resolved  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  it  was 
agreed  that  Father  De  Smet  would  soon  go  to  Europe  and 
return  with  laborers,  Fathers,  Brothers  and  Sisters  for  this 
vast  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  With  this  understand- 
ing he  left  St.  Paul  and  while  retracing  his  steps  towards  the 
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mountains,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  M.  Demers,  as 
far  as  Walla  Walla,  where  the  two  missionaries  parted. 

On  his  way  to  St.  Mary's,  he  revisited  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indians,  who  again  pleaded  with  him  for  Black  Robes  to  go 
and  stay  among  them.  After  promising  these  good  people 
that  their  desires  would  soon  be  fulfilled,  he  directed  them  to 
send  some  of  their  men  to  the  Flat -Head  Mission  late  in  the 
fall,  when  a  Father  would  be  ready  to  come  to  them.  He 
then  crossed  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  on  the  trail,  a  part  of 
which  is  now  the  Mullan  Road,  and  safely  arrived  at  St, 
Mary's.  He  there  made  arrangements  with  Father  Men- 
garini  to  start  a  Mission  among  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and 
destined  to  that  field  Father  Point  and  Brother  Huet. 
According  to  instructions,  the  new  Mission  was  to  be  opened 
upon  the  return  of  Father  Point,  who  was  then  accompa- 
nying the  Flat-Heads  in  the  summer  buffalo  hunt  across  the 
range. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  mention  here  that  the  buffalo  chase 
took  place  regularly  twice  a  year,  once  in  the  summer  and 
once  in  the  winter  and  lasted  several  months,  the  traveling 
included.  It  was,  each  recurring  season,  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  Indian,  absorbing  his  entire  atten- 
tion, and  was  participated  in  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
tribe.  For  a  description  of  one  of  these  most  interesting  and 
most  exciting  scenes  of  Indian  life  in  former  days,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Father  Dc  Smet^s  Westeini  Missions  and 
Missionaries,  and  other  writers. 

The  plan  of  accompanying  the  Indians  on  these  long  hunt- 
ing excursions  had  seemed  advisable  to  the  Fathers  at  first, 
and  was  adopted  by  them  a  few  times  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Missions.  The  object  the  missionaries  had  in  view,  was  that 
the  Indians  might  not  be  left  so  long  a  time  without  instruc- 
tion and  the  comforts  of  religion ;  that  assistance  be  rendered 
to  such  as  might  fall  sick  and  die  during  the  hunt;  also,  that 
the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Black  Robe  among  them 
might  restrain  the  Indians  from  the  disorders  and  excesses, 
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C)f  which  the  great  hunts  were  always  the  cause  or  the  occa- 
BioD.    All  good  and  solid  reasons  without  a  doubt. 

Bnt^  notwithstanding,  the  position  in  which  the  missionary 
was  here  placed  was  a  most  delicate  one.     The  buffalo  plains 
were  not  only  the  common  hunting-grounds  of  many  hostile 
tribes,  but  their  ordinary  battle-fields,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Father  with  any  one  tribe  under  these  circumstances,  was 
very  apt  to  commit  him  alike  to  the  friendly  and  the  hostile, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  authority  and  efficiency  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians :  to  the  hostile, 
since  from  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  enemy's  camp,  he 
would  naturally  be  looked  upon  as  being  in  league  with  the 
enemy.   Was  not  this,  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers,  tantamount 
to  barring  their   own    way  to   any   prospective   missionary 
work  for  the  time  being  and  for  the  future,  among  those 
Indians?     On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  prisoners,  his 
advice  to  the  Indians  whom  he  was  accompanying  would 
always  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  lenity  and  mercy.     But 
lenity  and  mercy  were  seldom,  if  ever,  practised  by  the  natives 
towards  an  enemy  captured  in  war.     The  Father  was,  there- 
fore, liable  to  be  suspected  even  by  these,  and  thus  his  effi- 
ciency among  them  would  be  impaired.  Whence  followed,  that 
the  missionary's  presence  on  these  occasions,  besides  placing  the 
Father  in  a  most  delicate  position  with  regard  to  both  friend 
and  foe,  was  also  apt  to  be  more  detrimental  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  both,  than  beneficial  to  that  of  either. 

Further,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Fathers  found  out  by 
their  own  experience  that  the  Indians,  whilst  on  the  great 
hunts,  were  a  prey  to  the  wildest  excitement,  which  left  little, 
if  any,  room  for  religious  instruction.  The  plan  of  accom- 
panying them  on  their  buffalo  hunts  was,  therefore,  very  soon 
after  abandoned. 

While  Father  Point  was  thus  following  the  Flat-Heads 
in  the  chai?e,  Father  De  Smet,  July  29th,  set  out  from  St. 
Mary's  for  the  States,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  by  the  latter  part 
of  October.     His  return  was  instrumental  in  securing  at  once 
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some  additional  laborers  in  the  persons  of  Fathers  Peter 
DeVos,  who  was  appointed  Vice-Superior  of  the  Missions ; 
A.  Hoecken  and  Brother  J.  B.  McGean.  He  escorted  the 
new  missionaries  some  distance^  and  after  seeing  them  fairly 
on  the  road  in  company  with  Lord  Stuart,  he  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  where,  to  his  delight,  he  found  new  recruits  that  had 
just  arrived  from  Europe.  These  were  Fathers  J.  Joset  and 
Peter  Zerbiuati  with  Brother  Vincent  Magri.  The  little  mis- 
sionary band  of  three  had  been  fifty-two  days  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  being  too  late  to  join  the  other  expedition^ 
spent  the  winter  in  the  States.  They  resumed  their  journey 
in  the  spring  and  traveling  across  the  plains  reached  St. 
Mary's  in  the  summer  of  1 843,  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  Father  DeVos  and  his  companions. 

A  Mission  among  the  Coeur  d'Alcnes  had  in  the  meantime 
been  established  by  Father  Point  and  Brother  Huet,  who, 
according  to  instructions,  had  left  the  Flat-Head  Mission  for 
their  new  field  the  preceding  autumn.  Thus  St.  Mary's, 
having  been  the  cradle  of  religion  in  what  is  at  present  the 
new  State  of  Montana,  had  also  become  the  parent  stock 
of  Christianity  in  that  part  which  has,  quite  recently  too, 
been  raised  to  Statehood  under  the  name  of  Washington. 
It  was  the  first  Friday  in  November  when  Father  Point 
and  his  companion  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  hence  the 
naming  of  the  new  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission  after  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  site  chosen,  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  fall,  but 
mostly  under  water  in  the  spring,  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Joseph  River.  But  this  location  was  changed  in  1846 
for  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Coeur  d'AIenc  River,  where 
the  Fathers  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  The  place  is  known 
to-day  as  Cataldo  or  Old  Mission.  Later  on  it  was  found 
convenient  or  necessary  to  locate  the  Mission  on  the  present 
site  known  as  De  Smet,  on  Hangman's  Creek,  not  far  from 
Farmington. 

The  Coeur  d'Alenes  are  to-dav  the  best  and  most  indus- 
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trious  Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Father  Point  and  Brother  Huet  were  joined  in  the  fall  of 
1843  by  Father  Hoecken  and  Brother  McGean,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  arrived  at  St.  Mary's  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year.  Arrangements  were  now  made  to  start  a  Mission 
also  among  the  Kalispels,  and  Father  Hoecken  was  detailed  to 
proceed  with  the  work.  He  arrived  among  these  Indians  in 
the  summer  of  1844,  and  located  the  Mission,  which  he  named 
St.  Ignatius,  on  the  banks  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia 
or  Pend  d'Oreilles  River,  about  sixty  miles  below  the  place 
known  at  present  as  Sandy  Point.  The  location,  however, 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  was  abandoned  for  a  more  favor- 
able one,  the  present  St.  Ignatius  in  northwestern  Montana, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  at  considerable  length  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 

In  the  meantime  Father  De  Smet  had  arrived  in  Europe, 
where  everyone  had  already  a  reading  acquaintance  with  him 
and  his  labors,  and  received  a  hearty  greeting  from  all  classes 
of  people.  In  Rome,  when  presented  to  His  Holiness  Gregory 
XVI  by  the  Father-General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  Pope 
rose  from  his  throne  and  embraced  him.  But  the  cordial 
greetings  were  not  long  an  unmixed  pleasure  for  the  soul  of 
the  humble  missionary,  who  became  much  alarmed  on  the 
discovery  that  they  had  resolved  to  make  him  a  Bishop. 
With  the  help  of  the  Father-General,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  throwing  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Very  Rev. 
F.  N.  Blanchet,  who,  besides  being  in  every  way  qualified  for 
the  Episcopal  dignity,  was  his  senior  both  in  years  and  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Accompanied  by  Fathers  John  Nobilli,  Michael  Acolti, 
Anthony  Ravalli,  Louis  Vercruysse,  a  Lay  Brother,  Francis 
Huybrechts,  and  a  colony  of  Sisters,  Father  De  Smet  set  out 
from  Europe  on  his  return  journey  to  Oregon.  The  mission- 
ary band  left  Flushing,  Holland,  December  12,  1843,  by 
sailing  vessel,  and  rounding  Cape  Horn,  touched  at  Callao 
and  Valparaiso.  On  July  31st,  the  Feast  of  St.  Ignatius, 
they  crossed  the  treacherous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
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river,  where  they  barely  escaped  being  wrecked.  At  last, 
they  safely  reached  St.  Paul  August  17,  1844,  eight  months 
after  sailing  from  Europe. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Very  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet, 
it  was  now  resolyed  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  establish  at 
St.  Paul  a  residence  which  should,  as  it  were,  be  the  Mother 
House  and  centre  of  supplies  for  all  the  Indian  Missions  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  tract  of 
land  was  obtained  and  upon  it  buildings  were  erected.  Later 
on,  however,  owing  to  the  great  distance  between  this  and  the 
other  stations,  the  difficulty  of  travel,  and  for  other  reasons 
as  well,  the  plan  was  found  unsatisfactory  and  the  Fathers 
retired. 

Having  recovered  from  a  serious  spell  of  sickness,  into 
which  he  fell  shortly  after  reaching  St.  Paul,  and  leaving  his 
companions  to  establish  the  projected  residence.  Father 
De  Smet  started,  October  3d,  for  the  upper  Missions,  his 
intention  being  to  spend  the  winter  among  the  Flat-Heads. 
On  November  6th  he  arrived  among  the  Kalispels,  where,  a 
few  months  previous,  the  Mission  had  been  started  by  Father 
Hoecken.  He  remained  there  only  a  few  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart  among  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes,  whence,  Noveml)er  19th,  he  set  out  for  St.  Mary's. 
The  season,  however,  was  already  too  far  advanced  toward 
winter,  and  the  Oeur  d'Alene  Mountains  had  become  im- 
passable. Through  many  hardships  and  dangers  he  retraced 
his  steps,  and  made  an  attempt  to  reach  his  objective  point 
by  the  Kalispel  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  road,  but  ocjually  with- 
out success.  He  could  proceed  no  further  than  the  Kalispel 
country,  where  he  sfxjnt  the  winter  with  Father  Hoecken. 
He  resumed  his  journey  in  the  spring,  and  after  spending 
some  time  at  St.  Mary's,  he  left  again  to  visit  the  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Colville  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia river. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

St.  Mary's  Mission,  Continued. — Death   of   Fatheb 
Zerbinati,  8.  J.    First  Grist  Mill  and  First  Saw 
Mill    in    Montana.     Dangers    and    Hard- 
ships OF  Indian  Missionary  Life,  etc. 

Returning  now  to  the  local  narrative  of  this  Mission,  the 
first  event  we  must  chronicle  is  a  doleful  and  melancholy  one. 
We  mean  the  untimely  and  sudden  death  of  Father  P.  Zerbi- 
nati,  which  occurred  at  St.  Mary's  late  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
and  which  filled  with  grief  and  sadness  both  his  confreres  and 
all  the  members  of  that  newly  Christianized  community. 

As  previously  related,  Father  P.  Zerbinati  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  in  company  with  Father  Joset,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing and  on  active  duty  in  Washington,  and  Brother  Vincent 
Magri.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Flat-Head  Mission  as  assist- 
ant and  companion  to  Father  Mengarini,  and  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  language,  in  which  he  soon  became 
quite  proficient.  One  day  in  September,  not  feeling  quite 
well,  he  betook  himself  to  bathe  his  feet  in  the  river. 
Whether  seized  by  cramps  brought  on  by  the  sudden  contact 
of  the  cold,  chilling  waters  of  the  stream,  or  struck  by  apo- 
plexy, it  is  not  known  ;  he  was  found  dead,  his  feet  in  the 
water  and  his  hands  holding  fast  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  project- 
ing over  the  bank.  His  death  was  a  sad  and  serious  loss  to 
the  new  Mission. 

Father  Zerbinati  belonged  to  the  Roman  Province  and  was 
the  first  priest  to  die  in  Montana.  His  remains  were  first 
buried  at  St.  Mary's.  Some  thirty-five  years  later  they  were 
brought  by  Father  Giorda  to  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  the  writer 
subsequently  placing  them  to  rest  in  the  church  beside  the 
remains  of  Brother  Joseph  Specht,  June  19,  1884,  the  very 
same  day  on  which  this  saintly  Brother  was  buried. 

Upon  the  news  of  Father  Zerbinati's  death.  Father  A. 
Bavalli,   then    on   duty   among   the   Colville   Indians,   was 
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directed  by  the  Superior  to  St.  Mary's,  as  Father  Mengarini's 
assistant,  and  arrived  there  late  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
1845.  Besides  being  an  excellent  missionary,  an  able  physi- 
cian and  a  good  artist.  Father  Ravalli  was  also  an  expert 
mechanic,  and  could  handle  with  considerable  skill  the  tools 
and  implements  of  almost  every  trade. 

For  some  time,  as  previously  related,  there  had  been  wheat 
at  St.  Mary's,  but  there  was  as  yet,  properly  speaking,  no 
flour ;  none  at  least  for  domestic  use.  What  little  they  had, 
was  brought  in  once  a  year  from  Vancouver  or  Fort  Colville, 
exclusively  for  altar  purposes,  and,  more  than  once,  there  had 
not  been  enough  to  supply  them  with  mass  bread  the  year 
round.  As  to  the  "thing"  made  at  the  Mission  by  {>assing 
the  grain  through  a  hand  coffee  mill,  or  pounding  it  in  the 
hollow  of  a  stone,  far  from  being  flour,  it  was  not  even  a  distant 
substitute  for  it.  The  wheat  was  mostly  utilized  by  roasting 
and  boiling.  Father  Ravalli's  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity 
soon  supplied  the  deficiency.  He  set  to  work  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  with  the  help  of  the  two  Brothers, 
Claessens  and  Specht,  had  built,  rigged  up  and  running  by 
water  a  miniature  mill.  This  was  the  first  grist  mill  in 
Montana.  Flour  and  bread  were  now  for  the  Indian  a  tangi- 
ble reality,  not  less  than  associated  ideas  with  wheat  and 
wheat  raising. 

Tlie  mill-stones,  but  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  brought 
from  Europe  and  can  still  be  seen  in  the  little  museum  of  St. 
Ignatius  Mission,  where,  in  our  own  time  could  also  be  admired 
a  sledge  hammer  made  by  Brother  Jos.  Specht,  out  of  tin  cans. 

The  first  saw-mill  in  the  country  was  also  constructed  here 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Four  wa^on-tires  welded  together 
made  the  crank,  while  a  fifth  one  was  first  flattened  out  and 
hardened  into  a  steel  blade  by  dint  of  hammering,  and  then 
filed  into  a  saw. 

The  Fathers'  manner  of  living  was,  in  the  main,  like  that 
of  the  Indians,  their  fare  consisting  of  roots,  berries,  dried 
buffalo  meat  with  its  tallow,  and  game  when  they  could  get 
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ii»    Fish,  they  had  in  abundanpe  from  the  river  close  by, 
whose  dour  waters  were  then  alive  with  mountain  trout. 

But  if  food  w&n  not  wanting,  isolation  and  continual 
dangers  on  every  side  made  the  Fathers'  lives  most  trying. 
When  we  here  state  that  the  order  recftUing  Father  Point  to 
the  Missions  of  Upper  Canada,  and  issued  firom  France  in 
1844,  took  three  years  to  reach  hira,  an  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  difficulty  of  communication  in  those  days  and  of  the  iso- 
lated position  of  the  missionaries.  Once  a  year  only  did  they 
hear  from  the  outside  world,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  a  long, 
perilous  journey  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver  in  Oregon,  whither 
they  went  with  an  escort  of  Indians  and  a  few  pack  animals 
to  procure  mass-wine  and  whatever  provisions  they  absolutely 
needed.  Nor  were  they  always  sure  of  getting  these  home 
safely.  Father  Bavalli  for  three  years  received  not  one  single 
letter,  and  twice  in  five  years  the  Indians  carrying  the  goods 
were  attacked,  wounded  and  robbed  of  all  they  carried  by 
hostile  bands. 

The  Mission  itself  was  not  secure,  being  frequently  menaced 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Flat-Heads,  especially  at  seasons  when 
the  men  of  the  nation  were  known  to  be  on  the  great  hunts. 
It  was  not  even  safe  for  the  Fathers  at  times  to  venture  out 
of  the  enclosure  or  stockade  which  they  had  built  for  their 
own  protection,  as  they  were  in  danger  of  being  shot  at  by 
,  some  Bannack  or  Blackfoot  Indian,  prowling  about  or  lying 
in  wait  in  the  brush.  The  surroundings  of  the  Mission  were 
covered  with  thick,  high  underbrush  and  there  frequently 
some  Blackfoot  or  Bannack  Indian  would  lurk,  hiding  and 
laying  in  ambush  for  days,  biding  his  chance  to  come  out, 
murder  and  scalp  some  Flat-Heads  and  run  away  with  their 
ponies.  On  such  occasions  the  missionaries  had  some  one 
always  on  the  watch,  and  at  intervals  during  the  night  would 
fire  blank  shots  in  the  air  to  warn  the  enemy  off  the  premises. 
One  day  some  Flat-Heads  discovered  hiding  in  the  brush  a 
Blackfoot,  one  of  a  war  party  who  had  come  to  steal  their 
horses.    They  soon  captured  him,  brought  him  to  their  camp 
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and,  after  a  brief  consultation  among  tbemselves,  put  him  to 
death.  There  happened  to  be  at  this  time  in  their  camp 
another  Blackfoot,  to  whom  they  had  previously  extended 
their  friendship  and  hospitality.  This  one  now  becoming 
afraid  of  his  own  life^  started  out  on  a  run  to  make  his  escape^ 
and  by  so  doing  having  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Flat- 
Heads,  he  was  fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded.  He  lived, 
however,  some  three  days  after  being  shot,  and  during  this 
time  he  was  instructed  and  baptized  by  Father  Ravalli. 

The  killing  of  these  two  men,  particularly  of  the  latter, 
who  was  very  influential  with  his  tribe,  could  not  but  incense 
the  Blackfoot  nation,  and,  not  without  reason,  it  was  now 
feared  that  those  Indians  would  soon  come  into  the  valley  in 
full  force  and  wreak  their  vengeance,  not  only  on  the  Flat- 
Heads,  but  also  on  the  Mission  and  the  Fathers.  To  aggra- 
vate the  situation,  the  Flat-Heads  had  all  gone  on  their 
annual  buffalo  hunt,  leaving  behind  only  one  feeble  old  man, 
two  boys  who  were  staying  with  the  Fathers,  and  some  few 
old  women  who  had  in  charge  several  little  children.  In 
dread  of  being  surprised  by  the  Blackfeet,  these  helpless 
people  would  now  move  every  evening  within  the  enclosure 
for  shelter  and  protection  during  the  night. 

Early  one  morning,  September  12th,  a  savage  yell  rent  the 
air  close  to  the  premises,  and  a  large  body  of  Blackfeet  were 
seen  advancing  towards  the  stockade.  Father  Meugarini  had 
gone  to  St.  Paul,  Oregon,  to  consult  with  the  General 
Superior  of  the  Missions,  and  had  left  behind  Father  Ravalli 
with  Brother  Claessens  in  charge  of  the  place.  Resigned  to 
their  lot,  and  expecting  momentarily  to  be  slain,  both  fell  on 
their  knees  to  meet  death  in  prayer.  However,  the  marauders 
outside  appeared  undecided  to  scale  or  force  their  way  into  the 
enclosure.  They  contented  themselves  with  yelling  and 
whooping  around  the  palisade  without  daring  to  come  to  an 
attack,  and  then,  most  unexpectedly,  they  all  took  to  the 
brush.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  two  boys  mentioned  above 
being  too  anxious  to  know  whether  the  enemies  were  gone. 
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opened  the  gate  just  a  little  to  look  out.  He  was  spied,  and 
fell  dead  on  the  spot,  shot  by  the  retreating  savages.  The 
Blackfeet  then  left  without  doing  any  further  harm  than  run- 
ning off  some  horses  that  were  found  grazing  in  the  vicinity. 

But  notwithstanding  their  isolation,  privations  and  con- 
tinual dangers,  the  Fathers  kept  on  bravely  and  cheerfully  in 
their  good  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  spiritual 
wards,  whose  good  will,  docility  and  affection  were  for  the 
missionaries  the  only  compensation  they  sought  here  below. 
The  result  was  what  we  have  seen  partially  described  by  Lieut. 
John  Mullan,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  official  report  mentioned  above. 
And  to  quote  once  more  the  same  honorable  gentleman,  we 
are  told  by  him  that,  "  the  tribe  of  Flat-Heads  among  the 
Indians  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  esteem,  and  all  that  I  have 
witnessed  myself  justifies  this  advantageous  opinion.''  And 
again,  "the  heroism  of  the  Flat-Heads  in  battle  and  their 
good  faith  towards  others  have  been  the  theme  of  praise  both 
firom  priest  and  layman."  To  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  John 
Mullan  may  be  added  also  that  of  Governor  Isaac  Stevens^ 
who,  in  his  report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  which  Mr.  Pierce  referred  in  his  Annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress, speaks  of  the  Flat-Heads  as  follows :  "  They  are  the 
best  Indians  of  the  Territory,  honest,  brave  and  docile." 
And  again,  in  describing  their  manner  of  living,  he  states : 
"  They  are  sincere  and  faithful  and  strongly  attached  to  their 
religious  convictions." 

That  this  favorable  testimony  is  as  true  to-day  as  when 
it  was  first  uttered,  became  strikingly  evident  during  the  Nez 
Peroes  outbreak  of  a  few  years  ago.  Stained  with  blood  and 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  whites,  the  marauding  band 
of  Nez  Perces,  as  is  well  known,  sought  first  to  tempt  and 
then  intimidate  the  Flat-Heads  into  rebellion.  But  all  to  no 
purpose;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  second  part  how  the  loyal 
conduct  of  these  Indians  and  the  firm  and  noble  stand  taken 
by  their  chief  Chariot  and  his  men,  saved  on  that  memorable 
occasion  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  from  pillage  and  bloodshed. 
4 
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CHAPTER  X. 

St.  Mary's  Mission,  Continued. — ^The  Mission  is  Tem- 
porarily Closed.     Its  Reopening.     Father  Jos. 
GiORDA,  8.  J.    Father  A.  Ravalli,  S.  J.,  Etc. 

But  we  must  now  record  a  fact  both  sad  and  significant. 
Amid  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  Fathers  an  enemy  scattered 
cockle,  which  seemed  likely  for  a  while  to  destroy  the  harvest 
of  souls. 

During  the  winter  season  hunters  and  trappers  betook 
themselves  to  the  Mission,  and  on  the  pretense  of  coming  to 
practice  their  religion,  they  expected,  and  even  demanded,  to 
be  supported  by  the  missionaries.  Some  of  these  wolfers  and 
trappers  led  publicly  impure,  licentious  lives,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Indians.  When  they  did  not  receive  all  they 
w^anted,  and  when  their  immorality  was  rebuked  and  checked, 
they  took  their  revenge  by  poisoning  the  simple  minds  of  the 
Indians  against  their  benefactors.  So  successful  were  they  in 
their  dastardly  attempt  that  the  Flat-Heads,  who  had  been 
heretofore  so  willing,  so  docile  and  so  affectionate,  became 
estranged,  careless,  indifferent  and  pretentious  to  a  degree  that 
all  endeavors  of  the  Fathers  in  their  behalf  afid  for  their 
spiritual  welfare  were  unheeded. 

On  being  informed  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  by  Father 
Mengarini,  who,  early  in  the  sj)ring  of  1850  had  gone  for 
that  purpose  to  St.  Paul,  the  Superior  deemed  it  prudent  for 
the  Mission  to  be  closed  and  abandoneil  for  a  time,  that  the 
Flat-Heads  might  hv  the  loss  of  the  missionaries  learn  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  presence.  Accordingly,  after 
every  effort  had  l>een  made,  but  in  vain,  to  undeceive  the 
poor  Indians,  Father  Joset  i^roceeded  to  St.  Mary's  to  close 
the  Mission.  The  improvements  were  leased  to  Maj.  John 
Owen,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  revert  to  the  Fathers, 
should  they  return,  as  was  their   intention,  within   a   stated 
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time.  In  the  meanwhile  everything  was  to  be  preserved  in 
the  same  condition^  good  order  and  repair  by  the  lessee.  This 
bill  of  lease  and  conditional  sale  bore  the  date,  ^'  St.  Mary's 
Mission,  Flat-Head  country,  November  5,  1850,"  and  is, 
without  a  doubt,  the  first  written  conveyance  ever  executed 
within  the  limits  of  Montana. 

The  Fathers  left  the  place  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
1850,  taking  whatever  effects  could  well  be  transported.  At 
HelFs  Gate  the  party  divided,  Father  Ravalli  going  to  the 
Mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart  by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  trail,  now 
the  Mullan  road,  while  Father  Joset  with  the  rest  of  the  little 
community,  escorted  by  Victor  the  great  chief  and  Chariot's 
father,  and  a  number  of  Flat-Heads,  went  by  the  Coriacan 
defile,  known  to-day  as  Baron  O'Kecfe's  Canyon,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Jocko.  Here,  by  what  is  known  as  Rivais' 
Prairie,  close  to  Antoine  Rivais'  present  home,  Father  Joset 
and  companions  passed  the  winter,  engaged  in  constructing 
some  rafts  or  flat  boats,  on  which,  in  the  spring  at  the  rise  of 
the  river,  they  intended  to  go  down  to  the  Kalispel  Mission, 
their  present  destination. 

The  plan  of  navigating  these  waters,  however,  was  a  bold 
and  risky  one,  on  account  of  the  falls,  treacherous  whirlpools 
and  rapids,  which  the  stream  contains  in  this  part  of  its 
course.  With  the  rise  of  the  river,  the  fleet  was  launched, 
but  very  unpropitiously,  as  one  of  the  rafts  was  wrecked 
shortly  after  near  Horse  Plains,  and,  some  miles  further  down, 
at  Thompson  Falls,  the  remainder  met  with  the  same  fate, 
all  the  cargo  they  had  been  entrusted  with,  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  river.     Happily,  no  lives  were  lost. 

Some  months  after  the  accident,  an  Indian  happened  to  find 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  a  little  box,  a  relic  of  the  wreck. 
He  opened  it,  and  closing  it  again  forthwith,  wrapped  it  up 
carefully  in  a  blanket,  and  brought  it  to  the  Mission,  thinking 
no  doubt  that  he  had  found  something  mysterious  and  pre- 
cious. "  Black  Robe,"  said  he  to  the  Father,  "  Here  are  the 
Brother's  people ;   they  got  drowned  and  speak  no  more." 
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The  box  contained  a  set  of  marionettes^  with  which  good 
Brother  Savio  was  wont  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  Indians. 
This  was  all  that  was  rescued  from  the  wreck. 

Scarcely  had  the  Fathers  left  St.  Mary's,  when  the  scales 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  Flat-Heads,  and  they 
implored  most  humbly  the  return  of  the  missionaries.  But 
this  had  now  been  rendered  impracticable  by  the  altered  con- 
dition of  things  and  the  course  events  had  taken.  The  open- 
ing of  the  California  Mission,  which  had  occurred  about  this 
time,  had  reduced  the  number  of  laborers  in  the  mountains 
and  considerably  impaired  the  eflSciency  of  the  Indian  Mis- 
sions. In  all  human  undertakings  a  gain,  an  advantage  in 
one  direction,  is  not  obtainable  without  a  loss,  a  disadvantage 
in  another.  Even  so  in  our  case.  The  gain  for  California 
was  not  without  loss  for  the  mountains,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
St.  Mary's  Mission,  for  the  want  of  men,  could  not  be  re- 
opened until  sixteen  years  later,  as  we  shall  see. 

During  this  long  period,  however,  the  Flat-Heads,  although 
left  without  resident  priests,  were  not  abandoned,  since  some 
of  the  Fathers  continued  to  visit  them  occasionally  from  the 
other  Missions. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  easily  surmised 
that  the  prospect  of  the  Missions  at  this  time,  that  is,  from 
1850  to  1854,  was  not  encouraging.  At  this  latter  date, 
the  California  Mission  was  formally  organized  and  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  from  their  beginning 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Belgian  and  Missouri  Provinces, 
were  assigned  to  the  Province  of  Turin  and  were  placed,  with 
that  of  California,  under  one  General  Superior,  Father 
Nicholas  Congiato,  who  was  appointed  August  1,  1854.  This 
arrangement  continued  until  1858,  when  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  give  the  Rocky  Mountain  Missions  a  separate 
Superior  in  the  person  of  the  same  Father  Congiato,  who,  free 
from  other  cares,  could  now  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
promote  the  work  among  the  Indians. 
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With  this  new  disposition^  things  began  to  look  more  hope- 
ful, and  they  brightened  still  more  with  the  arrival  of  Father 
C.  Imoda  in  1859,  and  Father  Giorda  in  1860.  Father  Con- 
giato  remained  in  charge  until  January  21,  1862,  and  during 
this  and  the  preceding  period  he  visited  several  times  the 
Indian  Missions  in  Montana,  taking  great  interest  in  their 
advancement. 

The  good  work  done  by  him  was  taken  up  and  continued 
by  his  successor,  Father  Joseph  Giorda,  a  man  of  sterling 
virtue  and  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  talent.  Father 
Giordans  first  endeavors  were  directed  to  supplying  the  field 
with  additional  laborers.  He  called  for  new  men  and  rallied 
back  some  of  the  veterans,  one  of  the  latter  being  Father  A. 
Ravalli.  Of  the  former,  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  here  mention  those  only  who  at  one  time  or 
another  did  more  or  less  missionary  duty  in  what  is  to-day 
the  State  of  Montana.  These  were  U.  Grassi,  Joseph  Caruana, 
J.  Vanzina,  P.  Tosi,  Francis  X.  Kuppens,  J.  M.  Cataldo,  J. 
lyAste  and  L.  Van  Gorp,  all  men  of  zeal  and  great  efficiency 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  names  of  several  of  these  apos- 
tolic men  will  henceforth  appear  frequently  in  these  pages  as 
so  many  household  words  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  State.  To  these  are  to  be  added  several  Coadjutor 
Brothers,  P.  Megazzini,  L.  d'Agostino,  A.  Carfagno  and 
others,  who  took  a  very  effectual  part  in  founding  and  carry- 
ing on  the  Missions,  and  who  became  well-known  in  Montana. 
Father  Giorda  was  first  in  charge  as  General  Superior  from 
January  21,  1862  to  September  11,  1866. 

The  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  whites,  contingent  upon 
the  discovery  of  gold,  with  all  the  changes  and  transforma- 
tions attendant ;  the  restlessness  of  the  aborigines ;  the  scarcity 
of  laborers ;  the  specious  and  plausible  reasonings — "  that  the 
white  man  had  come  to  stay,  and  should  be  looked  after  by 
the  missionaries  in  preference,  or  at  least  as  much  as  the  red 
skin,"  (all  of  which  will  better  appear  in  the  course  of  our 
history)  rendered  this  flVst  period  of  Father  Giorda's  adminis- 
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tration  a  crucial  and  most  difScuIt  one.  Adding  to  all  this, 
the  constant  and  interminable  joumeyings  the  whole  year 
round,  mostly  on  horseback,  throughout  the  entire  r^ion  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  known  to-day  as  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington,  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  fatigue,  toil,  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  he  had  to  encounter  and  endure  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

By  the  spring  and  summer  of  1866  his  health  appeared  to 
break  down  under  the  burden  placeil  upon  his  shoulders,  and, 
at  his  own  request,  he  was  given  a  successor  in  the  person  of 
Father  U.  Grassi,  who,  as  Vice-Superior,  now  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  Missions.  The  restoration  of  St.  Mary's 
having  become  practicable  in  the  meantime.  Father  Giorda 
now  accomplished  what  he  had  always  yearned  for,  and  the 
reopening  of  St.  Mary's  was  the  closing  act  of  his  first  term 
of  Superiorship. 

The  long-wished-for  event  occurred  in  September,  1866, 
when  Father  Giorda,  free,  at  least  for  a  time,  from  the  care  of 
all  the  rest,  went  to  reopen  the  Mission  himself.  Two  of  the 
veterans  who  had  lived  there  sixteen  years  previous,  were  his 
companions;  and  if  the  Flat-Heads  were  overjoyed  at  the 
return  of  the  missionaries,  not  less  glad  were  the  missionaries 
to  return  to  "  dear  old  St.  Mary's.'^  But  little,  however,  was 
there  left  of  the  old  landmarks.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chapel,  which  was  found  in  a  tolerably  ftiir  condition,  and  a 
couple  of  log  cabins  that  still  remained,  but  which  had  become 
uninhabitable,  everything,  so  to  say,  had  to  be  started  anew. 

After  three  years'  residence  at  St.  Mary's,  Father  Giorda 
was  reapj)ointed  Superior  General  and  remained  in  harness  in 
that  capacity  from  Septeml)er  12,  1869  to  June  16,  1877, 
being  then  relieved  by  the  present  Superior,  Joseph  M. 
Cataldo,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Missions  ever  since, 
and  who  has  proved  himself  in  every  way  a  worthy  successor 
of  Father  Giorda. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Flat-Head  Mission  w'as  successively 
attended  by  Fathers  Joseph  Bandini  and  Joseph  Guidi,  who 
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had  oome  to  the  mountains,  the  former  by  way  of  California 
and  Or^on  in  the  fall  of  1867,  the  latter  by  way  of  St.  Louis 
and  Fort  Benton  in  the  summer  of  1872.  Father  Jerome 
ly  Aste  was  the  next  in  charge,  and  remained  there  for  several 
years  endearing  himself  by  his  genial  and  cheerful  ways  to  all 
the  Indians  and  whites  alike.  He  was  the  last  missionary  to 
reside  on  the  plaoe. 

At  "  dear  old  St.  Mary's,"  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  and  where 
he  had  lived  since  returning  from  Hell's  Grate,  Father  A. 
Ravalli,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Angels,  October  2,  1884, 
in  his  73d  year,  fifty  years  a  Jesuit  and  forty  years  a  mission- 
ary, went  to  his  rest. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  Flat-Heads  in  the  camp 
and  other  Indians  from  neighboring  tribes  and  also  by  a  large 
number  of  sorrowing  friends,  who  had  come  from  along  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  Missoula,  Hell's  Gate  and  Frenchtown. 
The  United  States  flag  at  Stevensville  was  kept  at  half-mast 
for  several  days,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  on  which 
the  funeral  was  held,  public  places  were  closed  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended.  He  was  buried,  as  he  had  requested,  in  St. 
Mary's  cemetery  among  the  Indians. 

Here  a  noble  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  throughout  the  State  ;  and  some  forty  miles  north  of 
Missoula,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
station  called  after  him,  speaks  to  all  living  there  or  passing 
through  from  far  or  near,  of  the  "great,  good  man,"  as  they 
loved  to  call  him. 

Father  A.  Ravalli  was  born  at  Ferrara,  Italy,  May  16, 
1812,  and  entered,  November  12,  1827,  at  the  age  of  fifl;een, 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  his  noviceship,  he  devoted  him- 
self for  several  years  to  the  study  of  belles-lettres,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  mathematias  and  the  natural  sciences.  He  then 
passed  to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  in  which  he  had 
perfected  himself,  and  taught  for  a  time  in  Turin,  Piedmont, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.     Ijater  on  he  completed  his  course 
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of  divinity,  atid  after  one  more  year  of  noviceship,  as  castom- 
ary  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  took  his  final  vows  April  21  st, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

With  a  longing  for  the  Indian  Missions  from  the  beginning 
of  his  religious  life,  Father  Ravalli,  whilst  preparing  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  sought  also  to  improve  himself  with  all  use- 
ful knowledge  that  would  render  him  more  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  savages.  With 
this  object  in  view,  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology 
he  added  that  of  medicine,  and  making  himself  an  apprentice 
also  in  the  artistes  studio  and  mechanic's  shop,  he  could  handle 
with  considerable  skill  the  chisel  and  brush  of  the  artist^  as 
well  as  the  tools  and  implements  of  different  trades.  As 
related,  he  arrived  in  Oregon  with  Father  De  Smet  in 
August,  1844.  He  thence  passed  the  winter  among  the  Kal- 
ispels,  where  he  learned  the  wonderful  secret  of  living  with- 
out the  necessaries  of  life.  In  September  he  went  to  Colville, 
but  scarcely  a  month  after  he  was  recalled  and  assigned  to 
St.  Mary's. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mission  he  was  stationed  among  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes,  going  thence,  in  1857,  to  Colville.  While 
here  news  was  brought  to  him  pne  day  that  an  Indian  woman 
had  quarreled  with  her  husband,  and,  driven  to  desperation 
by  jealousy,  had  just  hanged  herself  with  a  lariat  to  a  tree. 
Father  Ravalli  hastencKl  to  the  spot  and  cutting  asunder  the 
lariat,  quickly  loosened  the  woman's  neck,  which  upon  exam- 
ination, he  found  not  broken.  Although  the  body  was  still 
warm,  pulsation  at  the  wrists,  as  well  as  at  the  heart,  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  to  all  appearance,  life  was  extinct. 
Father  Ravalli  stretched,  what  everybody  supposed  her  to  be, 
the  dead  woraan  upon  the  ground,  and  commenced  now  to 
breathe  into  her  mouth,  now  to  move  her  arms  up  and  down, 
so  as  to  impart,  artiJScially  to  her  lungs  the  movement  of 
natural  respiration,  and  thus  quicken  again  into  action  the 
spark  of  vitality  still  there,  |)erhaps,  and  only  latent  and 
dormant.     He  kept  working  in  this  manner  for  about  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  a  slight  change  of  color 
appeared  on  the  lips  and  face  of  the  woman.  Encouraged  by 
the  sign,  he  continued,  and  soon  afler  clearer  indications  of 
returning  life  became  noticeable.  A  little  while  yet  and  the 
woman,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  commenced  to  breathe, 
first  faintly  and  at  broken  intervals,  then  more  freely  and 
more  regularly.  A  while  later,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  from 
a  seeming  corpse,  she  was  soon  after  up  and  moving  around, 
living  to  be  an  old  woman.  I'his  unusual,  and  yet  simple 
occurrence,  won  to  Father  Ravalli  with  all  the  Indians  the 
name  of  the  greatest  medicine-man  that  ever  lived. 

From  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  where  he  had  been  transferred 
from  Colville  in  1860,  and  where  he  filled  for  a  time  the 
important  office  of  Master  of  Novices,  he  returned  in  1863  to 
the  mountains.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  gold  digging 
period  of  Montana,  when  miners  commenced  to  arrive  from  the 
east  and  west  in  search  of  the  precious  metal.  There  were 
then  few  physicians  in  the  country,  and  as  Father  Ravalli 
was  possessed  of  considerable  medical  knowledge,  he  was 
sought  after  both  as  a  priest  and  as  a  physician  alike  by  the 
Indians  and  whites.  At  St.  Peter's  Miasion,  at  Hell's  Gate, 
and  lastly,  St.  Mary's,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  move  about, 
he  went  from  place  to  place,  a  true  Samaritan,  relieving  the 
ills  of  life  and  doing  good  to  everylxKly,  and  many  a  white 
man  and  many  a  poor  Indian  owed  limb  and  life  to  the  medi- 
cal ability,  tender  nursing  and  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of 
Father  Ravalli.  He  was  never  more  happy  than  when  as  a 
priest  he  had  brought  some  old,  rusty  sinner  to  make  his 
peace  with  God,  or  when  as  a  physician,  after  a  journey  of 
perhaps  100  miles  or  more,  he  had  alleviated,  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  ease  and  comfort,  the  ills  and  pains  of  some  poor 
person,  irrespective  of  color,  creed  or  condition,  and  with  no 
preference,  except  for  such  as  were  poorest  or  the  greatest 
sufferers. 

Father  Ravalli  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  Intensely  affec- 
tionate, he  was  not  less  sincere  and  constant  in  his  affection. 
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To  a  pious  lady  who  had  asked  him  whether  during  the  years 
he  had  spent  on  the  Missions,  he  had  not  felt  some  desire  to 
see  once  more  his  native  home,  his  relatives  and  friends : 
"Yes/'  he  replied,  "and  I  could  have  had  that  pleasure ;  but 
then,"  continued  he,  "  the  sacrifice  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete." And  lowering  his  head  over  his  breast,  he  broke  into 
tears  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  errands  of  mercy 
referred  to  above,  that  he  fell  sick  himself  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Foley's  ranch,  a  few  miles  from  Missoula.  He  was  cared  for 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foley  with  all  the  devoted  tenderness  of  a 
fiither  and  mother.  He  suffered  intensely  for  over  two 
months,  and  at  one  time  it  was  believed  he  would  succumb. 
He  rallied,  however,  but  his  robust  constitution  had  been  so 
severely  strained,  that  it  never  afterward  recovered  from  the 
shock.  His  last  illness  was  a  long  and  trying  one,  and  he  lay 
four  long  years  a  patient  victim  to  unmitigated  suffering. 
And  yet,  while  in  this  condition,  almost  to  his  dying  day,  he 
kept  on  doing  good  to  all  who  came  to  him  for  comfort  and 
medical  assistance. 

Naturally  of  a  happy  disposition,  his  conversation  was 
always  cheerful  and  bright,  and  many  a  witty  saying  of  his, 
and  many  an  amusing  joke  and  pleasant  story  became  stock 
in  trade  throughout  tlie  eouutrv.  He  was  tall  and  portly. 
His  well-built  frame,  broad  forehead,  Roman  nose,  sharp  and 
rare  features,  all  seemed  to  (combine  to  render  liis  appearance 
peculiarly  impressive.  In  the  oj)inion  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Father  Ravalli  might  have  had  some  years  yet  of  useful, 
active  life,  but  the  hardships  of  his  missionary  labors  first 
undermined,  and  then  broke  down  completely  his  otherwise 
robust  constitution.     May  he  rest  in  j)eace. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

St.  Maby'8   Mission,  Concluded. — Removal   of   the 

Flat-Heads  to  the  Jocko.     The  Founders  op 

the    Mission.       Some    Noted    Flat-Heads. 

Charlot  and  the  Garfield  Treaty,  Etc. 

During  the  last  few  years,  crowded  out  by  the  whites,  the 
Flat-Heads,  who  count  to-day  scarcely  360  souls,  have  been 
gradually  leaving  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  remove  to  the 
reservation  which  the  United  States  Government  set  aside  for 
them  and  their  confederated  tribes,  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Kal- 
ispels  and  Kootenays.  The  last  to  give  up  their  cherished 
homes,  were  chief  Chariot  and  his  adherents,  who  but  quite 
recently,  have  consented  to  go  and  join  their  brethren  on  the 
Jocko.  Their  arrival  is  feelingly  described  by  Mrs.  P.  Ronan 
in  a  letter  to  her  sons  at  school,  and  published  afterward 
in  the  Spokane  Review.     We  quote  the  following : 

"  October  17,  1891,  witnessed  a  unique  and  to  some  minds 
pathetic  spectacle.  Chariot  and  his  band  of  Indians,  number- 
ing less  than  200  souls,  marched  into  their  future  home,  the 
Jocko  reservation.  Their  coming  had  been  heralded,  and  many 
of  the  reservation  Indians  had  gathered  at  the  Agency  to  give 
them  a  welcome.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  Agency  church, 
the  advancing  Indians  spread  out  forming  a  broad  column. 
The  young  men  kept  constantly  discharging  their  firearms, 
while  a  few  of  the  number  mounted  on  fleet  ponies,  arrayed 
in  fantastic  Indian  paraphernalia,  with  long  blankets  partially 
draping  the  forms  of  the  warriors  and  steeds,  rode  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  advancing  caravan,  shouting  and  firing 
their  guns  until  they  neared  the  church,  where  a  large  banner 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  was  erected  on  a  tall 
pole.  Near  the  sacred  emblem  stood  a  valiant  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Rev.  Ph.  Canestrelli,  S.  J.  With  outstretched 
hands  the  good  priest  blessed  and  welcomed  the  forlorn  look- 
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ing  pilgrims.  Chief  Chariot's  countenanoe  retained  its 
habitual  expression  of  stubborn  pride  and  gloom,  as  he 
advanced  on  foot,  shaking  hands  with  all  who  had  come  to 
greet  him.  After  the  general  handshaking  was  over,  all 
assembled  in  the  Agency  chapel  to  the  benediction  of  the  most 
Holy  Sacrament.  The  'O  Salutaris'  and  'Tantum  ergo' 
chanted  by  those  untutored  children  of  the  forest,  told  better 
than  any  other  words  could  of  the  patient  teachings  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  Every  word  of  the  beautiful  Latin  verses 
sounded  as  distinct  as  if  coming  from  cultivated  voices.  If 
the  poor  creatures  reflected  on  the  meaning  of  the  words : 

"Bella  premunt  hostilia, 
Da  robur,  fer  auz ilium/' 

they  must  have  felt  that  the  touching  sentiment  truly 
expressed  the  feeling  of  their  hearts.  After  the  benediction^ 
the  good  and  learned  Father  Canestrelli,  who  has  spent  many 
years  laboring  among  the  Indians,*  striving  to  enlighten  their 
minds  and  purify  their  hearts,  addressed  them  in  their  own 
language,  the  Kalispel.  The  good  words  seemed  to  console 
and  comfort  them,  if  the  peaceful  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances indexed  aright  their  minds." 

This  last  event  concludes  the  narrative  of  St.  Mary's  as  an 
Indian  Mission,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation 
coinciding  with  the  closinj>;  year  of  its  existence.  But  though 
no  longer  an  Indian  Mission,  and  St.  Mary's  henceforth 
only  a  thing  of  the  past,  precious  memories  of  brave  deeds, 
undaunted  courage  and  heroic  virtues,  tinged  with  a  halo  of 
romance,  will  ever  cling  round  that  hallowed  spot,  its 
cherished  name  and  checkereil  history. 

In  conclusion  and  as  a  complement,  we  now  add  a  last  word 
about  its  founders,  and  also  a  brief  mention  of  some  noted 
Flat-Heads. 

Father  De  Smet's  extraordinary  zeal  and  labors  among  the 
Indians  throughout  the  whole  North-West  are  too  well  known 
by  his  writings  to  call  for  any  lengthy  mention.     To  this  day 
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there  is  scarcely  a  tribe  that  cannot  point  out  with  pride  to 
some  members  who  received  the  waters  of  r^neration  from 
the  )iands  of  the  great  Black  Robe^  as  they  were  wont  to 
call  him.  He  departed  this  life  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  23, 
1873.  His  remains  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
his  monument  as  the  apostle  and  pioneer  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  in  his  native  city,  in 
far  off  Belgium,  while  here  among  us,  a  station  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  bears  his  name.  But  it  is  fair  to  hope,  that 
Montana,  the  part  of  the  Northwest,  perhaps,  the  most 
indebted  to  him,  will  point  one  day  with  pride  to  some  worthy 
remembrance  of  her  great  benefactor. 

Father  Point,  besides  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  missionary, 
had  considerable  talent  and  skill  as  an  artist,  and  he  made  use 
of  this  gift  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Indians  by  painting 
their  portraits.  In  1846  he  visited  the  country  of  the  Black- 
feet  and  spent  the  winter  among  those  savages,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned more  in  detail  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter's  Mission. 
Unfortunately  for  his  spiritual  children  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, he  was  recalled  by  his  Superiors  to  the  Missions  of 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  continued  to  labor  with  zeal  and 
success  for  several  years.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Canada  and  he  died  at  Quebec,  July  4,  1868. 

Father  Point's  co-laborer  in  founding  the  Mission,  Father 
Mengarini,  labored  for  ten  years  among  the  Flat-Heads  and 
mastered  the  rich  but  difficult  Selish  or  Kalispel  language  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  Indians  could  not  tell  him  from  one  of 
themselves  by  his  speech.  It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  he  more 
than  once,  played  the  innocent  trick  of  passing  himself  off  as 
one  of  them  without  being  discovered.  He  composed  a  Selish 
grammar,  which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1861,  as  one 
of  a  series  of^Indian  studies  edited  by  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian, J.  Gilmary  Shea.^ 

^  An  article  headed,  **  The  Catholic  Church  in  Montana,"  and  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Helena  Herald,  January  1,   1880^  contained  an  oversight 
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Father  Mengarini  prepared  also  an  TndiaD-English  dictionary 
of  the  same  language,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
when  speaking  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius,  where  it  was 
printed.  In  1850  he  was  called  by  his  Superiors  to  California, 
and  though  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  first  mission- 
ary labors,  his  heart  ever  remained  with  the  tribe  which  he 
helped  to  convert,  and  to  whom,  to  his  dying  day,  he  yearned 
to  return.  He  died  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  1886,  at 
Santa  Clara  College,  where  he  had  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
life. 

Of  the  Coadjutor  Brothers,  co-founders  of  St.  Mary's,  we 
shall  mention  here  only  the  two.  Brother  Joseph  Specht  and 
W.  Claessens,  whose  missionary  lives  were  spent  mostly  in 
Montana.  They  were  both  expert  mechanics,  the  former  a 
blacksmith  and  the  latter  a  carpenter,  and  their  manual  services 
in  the  cause  of  this  and  other  Missions  have  been  invaluable. 
Brother  Joseph  Specht  died  at  St.  Ignatius,  June  17,  1884, 
full,  both  of  years  and  merits.  Of  the  seventy-six  years  he 
lived,  forty  were  sj^ent  on  the  Indian  Missions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Brother  W.  Claessens  is  still  living  and  resides  at  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.,  where  he  was  called  by  the  Superiors  some  two 
years  ago  to  rest  from  his  lonjj^,  laborious  life  on  the  Missions. 
The  plucky  veteran  is  now  in  his  80th  year.  He  corresjx)nds 
occasionally  with  the  writer,  and  the  one  wisli  expressed  in  all 
his  lettei's,  is  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  return  and  end  his 
days  where  he  spent  tlie  most  of  his  life;  that  is,  on  the  Indian 
Missions  in  Montana.^ 


which  made  lis  uttribute  the  pii])licati()n  of  the  ^rainmiir  to  theSniitlisonian 
Institute,  Wasliington,  L).  (.-.  As  the  article  in  (piestion  was  extensively 
circulated  at  the  time,  we  take  this  op{K)rtunity  to  correct  the  error. 

'Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  sad  news  of  Brother 
Claessens'  death  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  October  11, 181)1,  just  a  week  after  the 
good  Brother  had  celebrated  the  (iolden  Jubilee  of  his  missionary  life. 
May  he  and  all  his  departed  confreres  rest  in  peace. 
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II. 

Some  Noted  FlaJt^Heada. 

Among  the  notable  men  of  the  Flat-Head  tribe  we  may 
mention  Paul,  the  great  chief;  Chariot's  father  and  mother, 
Victor,*  Paul's  successor,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  both  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  qualities  of  body  and  soul,  and  whose 
dignified  bearing  would  have  graced  a  princely  throne; 
Adolph ;  Amel6,  or  Ambrase ;  Phidel  Teltelld,  or  the  Thunder ; 
and  Michael  Insula,  or  the  Little  Chief  and  Great  Warrior,  as 
he  was  called,  on  accoimt  of  his  bravery  and  small  stature; 
all  men  of  character  and  influence,  and  much  respected  by  both 
their  fellow  Indians  and  the  whites. 

The  one  last  named,  Insula,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  religion  has  of  developing  the  most  amiable  virtues 
in  the  fiercest  savage.  He  united  in  his  person,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  the  greatest  bravery  with  the 
tenderest  piety  and  gentlest  manners.  He  was  known  to  friend 
and  foe  by  the  red  feather  he  used  to  wear,  and  his  approach 
was  enough  to  put  to  flight  the  ])rowling  bands  of  Bannacks, 
Blackfeet  and  Crows  that  frequently  infested  the  Flat-Head 
country.  He  was  well  known  and  much  l)eloved  by  the  whites 
as  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  strict  integrity,  and  one  in  whose 
fidelity  they  could  implicitly  rely.  His  cleverness,  far-sighted- 
ness and  firmness  were  the  principal  cause  why  the  Flat-Heads 
escaped  being  perverted  by  heresy.     For  it  was  he,  as  we  have 


^Some  writers  have  confounded  Victor,  the  Flat-Head  chief,  with  Victor, 
the  chief  of  the  Kalispels,  who,  besides  being  contemporaneous,  were  both 
remarkable  men  and  of  great  influence  with  their  peoples.  With  the 
Indians  the  former's  name  was  Mitt't6,  the  latter's  Pit61,  the  two  words 
being  variations  of  one  and  the  same  name,  that  is,  Victor,  after  which 
both  chiefs  were  called.  l;nacquainte<l  with  these  particulars,  the  whites 
were  led  into  error,  and  either  made  one  chief  out  of  the  two,  attributing 
to  but  one  what  belonged  to  two  diflferent  personages,  or  attributed  to  one 
what  belonged  to  the  other,  creating  thus  considerable  confusion. 
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seen,  who  had  gone  with  some\)f  his  braves  to  meet  the  Rev. 
SatnU  Parker  and  Marcus  Whitman  at  Green  River  in  1835, 
and  discovering  in  those  gentlemen  none  of  the  signs  of  the 
Black  Robe,  would  not  consent  to  have  them  go  to  his  people. 
"Our  little  chief  preserved  his  first  fervor  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion to  his  death,  and  one  could  hardly  enter  his  wigwam  in 
the  morning  or  evening  without  finding  him  with  his  rosary 
in  his  hands,  absorbed  in  prayer,"  wrote  Father  Hoecken  *of 
him. 

To  these  is  to  be  added  the  last  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  Henry, 
or  Alee,*  changed  to  Arlee  by  the  whites,  who  died  at  his  ranch 
near  the  Agency,  August  8,  1889.  His  death-bed  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  relatives  and  several  friends,  members  of  the 
tribe,  fellow-Indians  and  whites.  Among  the  latter  were 
Major  P.  Ronan,  United  States  Indian  Agent ;  Mrs.  Ronan, 
Dr.  Dade,  the  Agency  physician,  and  others  connected  with 
the  Agency.  The  Sunday  before  his  death  the  old  chief  had 
been  visited  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  Bishop  of  Helena. 
He  received  all  the  rites  of  the  church  at  the  hands  of  Father 
D'Aste,  S.  J.,  Superior  at  that  time  of  St.  Ignatius  Mission. 
Alee  was  baptized  in  his  youth  by  Father  P.  De  Smet,  and, 
though  partly  a  Nez  Perces  by  origin,  he  was  always  identified 
with  the  Flat-Heads.  He  was  a  man  of  rather  difficult  dis- 
position to  treat,  and  retained  to  his  death  more  than  one  trait 
of  his  thoroughly  Indian  nature,  lie  was  buried  near  the 
little  church  at  the  Agency,  and  the  railroad  station,  a  short 
distance  off,  is  called  Arlee  after  him. 

Alee  had  accepted  the  terms  of  the  famous  Garfield  treaty, 
which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Department  chief  of  those  Flat-Heads,  who  by  that  treaty 
consented  to  move  to  the  Jocko.  But  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was  never  s|X)ken  to  nor  recognized  by  Chariot. 


*The  Flat-Heads  having  no  "  r,"  Alee  stands  for  the  French  Henri.    The 
whites  added  the  "  r  "  to  the  name  and  made  it  Arlee. 
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Bight  Rev.  Bishop  O'Connor  has  the  following  about  this 
noted  Indian :  ^^Alee^  or  Red  Nighty  the  name  he  went  by  in 
the  tribe,  a  noble-looking  man,  wore  a  white  Kossuth  hat 
and  a  blue  blanket  and  an  eagle's  wing  hung  at  his  girdle.^ 
Obesity  had  taken  all  the  grace  from  his  figure,  but  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  finer  head  or  face  than  his.  I  could  hardly 
take  my  eyes  off  him." 

The  last  Flat-Head  deserving  of  special  mention  is  Chariot, 
the  present  hereditary  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
quiet,  yet  firm  disposition,  a  thorough  Indian,  and  a  true  rep- 
resentative type  of  his  race.  His  conduct  during  the  Nez 
Peroes  outbreak  won  the  admiration  of  all,  and  proved  onoe 
more  the  loyal  and  unflinching  friendship  for  the  whites  on 
the  part  of  the  Flat-Heads,  who  have  always  claimed,  and 
truthfully,  as  we  believe,  that  none  of  their  people  ever  spilled 
the  blood  of  a  white  man.  When  Looking  Glass,  the  most 
insolent,  perhaps,  of  the  rebel  band  of  Nez  Perces,  proffered 
his  hand  to  the  Flat-Head  chief,  Chariot  refused  to  take  it. 
"  No,"  said  he  indignantly  to  Looking  Glass ;  "  thy  hand  is 
reeking  with  the  white  man's  blood ;  I  will  never  shake  hands 
with  thee  again." 

His  well  known  stubbornness  has  always  appeared  to  us  ' 
the  result  of  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  in  his  nature, 
from  an  Indian  standpoint,  but  exasperated  into  obstinacy  by 
the  insincerity  and  duplicity  of  white  men,  government 
officials  included,  who,  time  and  again,  have  grossly  deceived 
and  wronged  him  and  his  people.  Hence  Chariot's  deep 
aversion  to  adopt,  or  have  any  of  his  tribe  follow  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the  whites.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that,  but  a  short  time  ago,  he  intimated  to 
the  Fathers  and  the  Agent,  that  none  of  his  children  should 
attend  school,  if  they  were  to  be  shorn  of  their  long  flowing  hair. 


^  An  eagle's  feather,  or  wing,  has  ever  been  the  emblem  of  the  Indian 
warrior  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  We  never  saw  Alee  without  this  emblem 
in  his  hand  or  hanging  at  hb  girdle. 
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This  staunch  friendship  for  the  whites,  together  with  no  less 
hearty  dislike  for  their  ways  and  manners,  may  appear  to 
some  not  only  anomalous,  but  paradoxical.  Still,  the  fact  is 
there,  and  the  reader  is  welcome  to  any  explanation  he  may 
think  best.  But  he  need  not  wonder  at  it,  nor  for  some  such 
anomaly  will  he  have  to  go  "  far  from  home."  For  human 
nature,  after  all,  in  its  likes  and  dislikes  is  but  too  frequently 
made  up  of  strange  inconsistencies  and  puzzling  anomalies, 
not  to  say  downright  paradoxes.  Nor  is  there  required  any 
profound  metaphysical  disquisition  to  understand  why  this  is, 
and  ever  must  be  so.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  ^'freckled 
beauty,"  bona  mixta  malis,  which  man  cannot  help  liking 
and  disliking  at  the  same  time.  But  as  the  qualities  here  in 
question,  are  relative  and,  therefore,  different  from  varied 
points  of  view,  an  Indian  may  be  a  true  friend  of  the  whites, 
and  yet  dislike  many  of  the  white  man's  ways;  just  as  a 
white  man  may  loathe  many  of  the  Indian  ways  and  customs 
without  ceasing,  for  that,  to  be  a  true  friend  of  the  Indian. 

What  above  all  has  scandalized  Chariot  and  rendered  him 
exceedingly  distrustful,  and  utterly  disgusted  him  with  the 
white  man's  civilization,  was  the  Garfield  treaty  concluded 
August  2,  1872.  By  the  testimony  of  all  present  and  General 
Garfield's  own  admission,  Chariot  was  opposed  to  that  agree- 
ment and  refused  to  sign  it.  Tlie  original  document  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  is  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Yet,  the  treaty  as  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by  Qpngress,  carries  the  name  and  mark  of  Chief  Chariot,  as 
the  first  signer.  Whence,  by  whom  and  for  what,  so  flagrant 
a  breach  of  public  honesty  in  so  serious  a  matter  ?  Those 
who  care  about  it,  can  find  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  of  timt  period  and  other  official 
papers,  evidence  enough  to  answer  these  questions. 

Such  an  unparalleled  transaction  could  not  appear  to  Chariot 
and  his  people  but  in  the  light  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  their  homes  by  falsehood  and  fraud.  This  impression 
became  conviction,  when  the  Department,  instead  of  tearing  up 


if 
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and  casting  to  the  winds  the  fraudulent  document^  sought  to 
enforce  it,  splitting  thus  the  tribe  in  twain,  ignoring  the  rights 
of  Chariot  as  hereditary  chief  of  the  Flat-Heads,  and  setting 
him  aside  for  Alee ;  all  of  which  was  done  and  continued  for 
several  years  by  the  Department.  It  was  thought  that  this 
bungling  piece  of  policy,  not  to  call  it  any  harsher  name,  would 
finally  induce  Chariot  and  his  adherents  to  move  to  the  Jocko^ 
leaving  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  where,  hemmed  in  by  whites, 
they  were  now  miserably  poor  and  starving.  But  on  a  mind 
of  Chariot's  frame  and  temper,  it  had  the  very  contrary  effect : 
it  made  him  more  obstinate,  and  more  suspicious  and  distrust- 
ful of  the  Government  and  its  officials. 

Congress  sought,  at  last,  to  redress  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Flat- Heads,  and  Senator  George  G.  Vest  and  Honorable 
Martin  Maginnis,  Delegate  from  Montana,  as  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee, were  sent  to  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  look  into 
the  case.  Chariot  wa«  so  distrustful  of  those  gentlemen,  that 
he  bluntly  told  them  to  their  face:  *' Your  Great  Father  put 
my  name  to  a  paper  which  I  never  signed  ;  how  can  I  believe 
you  or  any  white  man  ?  "  and  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that 
*'  he  would  never  be  taken  to  the  Jocko  alive.'' 

(See  Report  of  Senate  Sub-committee,  appointed  in  1883  to 
look  into  the  grievances  of  the  Indians  of  Montana,  etc.) 

He  was  called  to  Washington,  but  to  little  or  no  purpose. 
His  mind  remained  the  same.  Still,  some  eight  years  of  frank 
and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Department  and 
its  agents  toward  Chariot  and  his  band,  tempered  little  by 
little  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  and  greatly  soflened  down  his 
obstinacy,  bringing  about  a  welcome  change.  With  the  death 
of  Alee,  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  having  disappeared. 
Chariot  and  his  followers  finally  consented  to  remove  to  the 
Jocko. 

But  if  considerably  changed  and  improved  in  so  far  as  con- 
senting to  leave  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  and  trust  in  the 
Government's  integrity,  he  certainly  has  not  changed  in  the 
least  in  his  dislike  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  whites. 
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We  surmise  he  never  will^  and  pass  on  to  St.  Ignatiu8|  the 
seoond  Mission  in  Montana. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
St.  Ignatius  Mission. 

This  Mission  had  been  established  as  far  back  as  1844  by 
Father  De  Smet  and  Father  Adrian  Hoecken  among  the  Kali- 
spel  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Pend  d'Oreille  river,  but  the 
site  then  chosen  proved  unfavorable.  It  was  subject  to  inun- 
dation at  the  melting  of  heavy  snow-falls  in  the  mountains, 
and,  further,  the  missionaries  having  now  acquired  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  country,  a  more  central  position  with  refer- 
ence to  other  tribes  was  deemed  preferable,  as  greater  good 
could  be  accomplished.  Consequently,  at  the  request  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  the  Mission  was  removed  to  a  site  in 
what  became  afterwards  and  is  to-day  the  Jocko  reservation. 
This  was  the  country  of  the  upper  Pend  d'Oreilles  and  a 
favorite  resort  of  other  tribes  wiuter  and  summer,  since  it 
abounded  in  game,  fish,  roots  and  berries,  the  staples  of 
Indian  life,  and  furnished  the  l)est  grazing  for  their  ponies. 

The  site  had  been  selected  by  the  Fathers  a  year  or  so 
before,  and  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  by  Alexander,  the 
chief  of  the  Kalispels,  who  had  often  accompanied  Father 
De  Smet  on  his  travels  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  "  I  arrived 
at  the  place,''  says  Father  Hoecken,  "  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber (1854),  and  found  it  as  it  had  l)ceu  represented,  a  beautiful 
region,  evidently  fertile,  uniting  a  useful  as  well  as  a  pleasing 
variety  of  woodland,  prairie,  lake  and  river.'' 

The  place  was  called  by  the  Indians  Siuielemen,  which 
means  meeting  place  or  rendezvous,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  Montana.     The  valley,  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in 
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width,  runs  from  south  to  north  some  thirty  miles.  It  is 
bounded,  east  by  a  spur  of  the  main  range,  south  and  west  by 
a  lower  ridge,  which,  starting  just  back  of  the  Mission,  at 
almost  a  right  angle  with  the  larger  spur,  runs  some  ten  miles 
west,  and  .then,  turning  northward,  continues  in  almost  a 
parallel  line  to  the  mountains  east  of  the  valley.  At  its 
northern  extremity  lies  Flat- Head  Lake,  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  some  forty  miles  in  length  and  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  dotted  with  picturesque  islands.  The  south  end 
of  the  valley  is  but  six  miles  from  Ravalli  Station  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  whence  it  is  easily  reached  by  a 
natural  opening,  in  what  appears  at  first  a  barrier  of  impassa- 
ble mountains.  The  Indians  and  the  Angels  alone  knew  of 
its  existence  and  its  leading  to  the  charming  valley  beyond. 
From  the  mouth  of  this  natural  opening,  just  wide  enough  for 
a  team  to  pass,  a  wagon  road  of  easy  grade  built  by  the 
Fathers,  winds  its  way  up  a  little  ravine,  now  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  lefl,  now  along  the  mountain  side.  As  the  road 
ascends,  the  canyon  ahead  becomes  wider  and  wider.  Two 
miles  ascent  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  ravine,  brings  us  to 
the  top  of  the  low  divide  between  the  Mission  and  the  Jocko, 
whence,  looking  northward  to  the  left,  the  first  glimpse  is  had 
of  the  open  country  beyond ;  whilst  in  front  appear  the  majes- 
tic peaks  of  the  Rockies,  which  as  the  road  by  a  gradual 
descent  advances  in  that  direction,  rise  higher  and  higher 
under  our  eyes.  We  now  near  the  last  ridge  or  elevation  that 
still  hides  from  view  the  Mission  Valley,  and  as  we  reach  the 
top,  oh,  the  enchanting  panorama  that  greets  our  sight !  Per- 
haps in  the  whole  Northwest  there  is  not  a  more  striking 
view  than  is  here  presented  by  the  Mission  Range,  as  it  is 
called.  Without  approaches,  the  mountains  rise  most  abruptly 
like  a  wall,  and  at  one  leap,  so  to  say,  tower  up  into  the  sky 
in  all  their  might  and  stupendous  magnificence,  some  8000 
feet  from  the  valley  below.  The  scene  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  grandeur.  We  now  have  a  complete  view  of  St. 
Ignatius  and  the  whole  Sinielemen  Valley.     The  mountains 
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also  in  full  view  from  base  to  summit,  up  to  a  oertain  height 
are  covered  with  grass^  then  with  a  belt  of  timber,  and  above 
the  timber  line  they  rise  into  rugged,  frowning  peaks  that  are 
capped  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Between 
these  peaks  are  glaciers  and  perpetual  snows,  which  feed  a 
number  of  ice-cold  and  crystal-like  streams  that  irrigate  the 
valley,  and  whose  meandering  course  is  marked  to  the  eye  by 
fringes  of  deeper  green  and  more  luxuriant  vegetation  along 
their  banks.  The  two  highest,  forbidding  peaks  in  front,  are 
the  Twin  Sisters,  and  Elizabeth  Falls  is  the  name  of  the 
white,  tape-like  and  foamy  streak  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
back-ground  before  us.  They  were  thus  christened,  peaks 
and  falls,  by  the  lamented  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
just  a  few  months  before  he  was  engulfed  in  the  tnrbid  waters 
of  the  Missouri.  These  water-falls  are  about  4000  feet  high, 
but  it  is  only  by  going  near  them  at  the  end  of  the  canyon, 
that  both  those  at  the  left  and  those  at  the  right  can  be  seen 
in  all  their  awe-inspiring  sublimity.  The  Mission,  nestling 
below  us,  looks  as  it  were  miniatured  by  the  mighty  moun- 
tains into  a  toy  or  fairy-land  village,  and  might  be  called  the 
crowning  gem  of  the  valley. 

It  was  established  by  Father  Adrian  Hoecken  and  Father 
Joseph  Menetrey  in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  is  to-day  the  finest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Montana.  Its  growth  and  progress 
have  been  gradual  and  slow ;  what  is  seen  and  is  so  much 
admired  here  at  the  present  day  is  the  result  of  half  a  century 
of  patient  toil  on  the  j^art  of  the  missionaries.  And,  by  what 
is  seen  and  admired,  we  do  not  mean  exactly  the  stately  build- 
ings of  the  Mission  that  replace  the  log  hut  of  the  former 
days,  but  the  complex  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  wild,  roving  savages  into  a  fervent  Christian  community, 
civilized  and  industrious,  as  we  find  them  to-day  in  the 
Indian  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius. 

God  bless  the  souls  of  those  truthful  and  honest  Indian 
Agents,  who,  in  their  official  reports,  have  civilized  whole 
tribes  of  Indians  in  a  couple  of  years'  residence  at  an  Indian 
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Agency!  They  may  have,  forsooth^  succeeded  in  inducing 
some  Indian  buck  to  crop  his  flowing  hair  and  put  on  a  pair 
of  pantaloons,  which  may  still  be  as  unwieldy  and  cumber- 
some to  him  as  was  Saul's  armor  to  young  David.  But,  then, 
this  feat  accomplished,  we  are  told  that  so  many  of  the  tribe 
"  wear  citizen^s  clothes,'*  and  are,  of  course,  civilized,  since,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  Government  officials  and  Protestant 
preachers  among  the  Indians,  short  hair  and  a  pair  of  breeches 
are  the  main  standard  of  Indian  progress.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  addition  of  a  white  collar  could  not  but 
considerably  improve  this  stock  of  Indian  civilization. 

It  is  true  that  at  intervals  some  grievous  offences  against 
life  or  morality  have  been  committed  within  the  Jocko  Reser- 
vation since  Christianity  was  there  established,  but,  then,  all 
these  offences  can  be  traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
extenuating  circumstances : — Liquor  dealt  out  to  Indians  by 
unscrupulous  white  men  ;  remissness  or  miscarriage  of  justice 
in  not  punishing  the  guilty  parties ;  outlaws,  principally  of 
other  tribes,  who  abused  the  hospitality  given  them  within 
the  reservation  and  were  never  brought  under  the  influence 
of  religion ;  finally  outrageous  and  most  unjustifiable  murders 
of  innocent  Indians  by  white  people,  which  provoked  revenge 
at  the  hands  of  some  relative  of  the  murdered  man,  according 
to  the  Indian  law  of  retaliation. 

We  instance  Pierre-Paul  and  the  three  other  Indians  execu- 
ted at  Missoula,  December  19,  1890,  for  murder.  Of  these 
four  Indian  criminals,  two,  Lalassi  and  Pierre-Paul,  were 
Spokanes;  and  the  two  others,  Pascal  and  his  accomplice, 
Kootenays.  The  brother  of  Lalassi  had  been  murdered  by  a 
white  some  time  before;  and  Pierre-Paul  could  count  three 
near  relatives,  his  father,  an  uncle  and  a  cousin,  feloniously 
murdered,  in  a  few  years'  time,  by  white  people.  Both  he  and 
Lalassi  became  desperate  outlaws,  and  had  a  price  set  upon 
their  heads  for  some  time.  Pascal  and  his  accomplice's  crimes 
were  likewise,  partially,  at  least,  Indian  vendetta  or  retaliation 
for  the  killing  of  their  chiefs  son  and  others  of  their  tribe  by 
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whites.  And  we  need  not  add  that  in  all  these  cases,  as  in 
almost  every  other  instance  of  lawlessness  within  or  without 
the  reservation,  ^r6-tt?a^  was  never  wanting  as  a  concomitant 
or  antecedent  to  incite  and  ''  imbeast  '^  the  savage  to  the  deed. 

Still,  everything  considered,  and  some  occasional  offence  not- 
withstanding, we  are  not  loath  to  say  that  the  Indians  on  the 
Flat-Head  reservation,  through  the  teachings  and  civilizing 
influences  of  Christianity  and  its  ministry,  have  to-day  a  record 
that  makes  them  in  conduct  and  moral  standing  the  peers  of 
any  white  community  equal  in  numbers. 
'  And  here  we  render  with  pleasure  a  well  deserved  meed  of 
praise  to  Major  P.  Ronan,  who  has  been  the  United  States 
Agent  over  these  Indians  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  who, 
by  his  faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that 
Agency,  not  less  than  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  his  family, 
has  done  much  toward  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  charges, 
and  toward  bringing  about  some  of  the  happy  results  referred 
to  above. 

But  let  us  now  enter  into  a  more  particularized  account  of 
the  Mission  and  its  progress.  Father  A.  Hoecken  said  here 
the  first  mass  in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kalispels.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
Fathers  had  erected  several  buildings,  a  chapel,  two  houses, 
carpenter  and  blacksmith's  sho]>s,  at  the  same  time  wigwams 
springing  iij)  in  considerable  numbers  all  around.  About 
Easter,  over  1,000  Indians  of  different  tribes,  Upper  Kootenays, 
Flat  Bows,  Pend  d'Onullos,  Kalisj)els  and  Flat-Heads,  had 
arrived  to  make  the  new  Mission  their  permanent  home. 
Some  18,000  rails  were  cut  and  split  during  the  winter  under 
the  direction  of  good  Brother  MeGean,  and  by  early  spring  a 
large  field  was  fenced  in  and  placed  under  cultivation. 

Lieut.  John  Mullan,  U.  S.  A.,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  who  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  exj)loring  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  and  adjacent  country,  lent  considerable 
assistance  to  the  Fathers  in  starting  the  Mission.  "  I  know 
not,''  wrote  Father  Hoecken  to  Father  De  Sniet,  under  date 
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of  October  18,  1855,  "how  to  acquit  the  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  to  this  excellent  officer.  I  can  only  pray,  poor  missionary 
as  I  am,  that  the  Lord  may  repay  his  generosity  and  kindness 
a  hundred  fold  in  blessings  of  time  and  eternity/^ 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1856,  a  great  Indian 
council  was  held  at  HelFs  Gate,  a  few  miles  below  the  present 
site  of  Missoula.  Here  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
States,  represented  by  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens  and  Mitit6 
or  Victor,  chief  of  the  Flat-Heads,  and  the  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  also  of  a  band  of  Kootenays  who 
lived  near  Flat-Head  Lake.  By  this  treaty  the  present  Reser- 
vation was  carved  out  and  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  and 
occupancy  of  these  Indians,  designated  in  the  treaty  as  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Flat-Heads,  Pend  d'Oreilles  and 
£ootenays ;  while  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  these  tribes 
claimed  as  their  own,  and  which  extended  from  near  the  forty- 
second  parallel  to  the  British  line,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
two  degrees  of  latitude,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Father  Hoecken  was  present  at  this  council  at  the  special 
request  of  Governor  Stevens,  and  appended  with  the  rest  his 
signature  to  the  treaty. 

By  some  of  the  treaty  stipulations  the  Indians  were  to  have 
a  school  and  teachers,  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  etc.,  and  the 
Fathers  and  Brothers  at  the  Mission  were  instructed  by 
Governor  Stevens  to  carry  out,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  these  agreements.  They  did  it  cheerfully,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  the  establishment  of  the  Agency  and  even 
long  after.  But  they  had  only  the  privilege  to  do  the  work, 
while  the  United  States  kept  the  remuneration  or  some  of  its 
officials  got  the  pay :  "We  have  done  and  shall  continue  to 
do  all  in  our  power  for  the  Government  officers,''  wrote  Father 
Hoecken  to  Father  De  Smet;  "  our  Brothers  assist  the  Indians 
and  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  ground ;  our  blacksmith 
works  for  them;  he  repairs  their  guns,  their  knives  and  their 
axes;  the  carpenter  renders  them  great  assistance  in  construct- 
ing their  houses,  by  making  the  doors  and  windows;  in  a  word, 
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all  we  have  and  all  we  are  is  sacrifioed  to  their  welfare.  Still, 
our  poor  Mission  has  never  received  a  farthing  from  the 
Government/' 

The  school  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  was  also  started  by 
Father  H.oeckeUf  but  had  soon  to  be  closed  for  want  of  means. 
The  fands  promised  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government  were 
not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  years  after,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  that  the  Mission  was  able  to  start  and  keep 
up  a  school  of  its  own,  from  its  own  scanty  resources  and  at 
its  own  expense. 

In  1866  Fathe#  Nicholas  Congiato,  who  had  succeeded 
Father  Nobili  as  Superior  of  the  Missions  of  Or^on  and 
California,  visited  St.  Ignatius  and  wrote  of  Father  Hoecken : 
"He  does  the  work  of  several  men,  and  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  together  three  nations  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1866  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  making  common  cause  with  the  hostile 
Indians  of  Northern  California,  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
the  whites.  This  was  a  critical  period  for  all  the  Indian 
Missions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Father  Ravalli,  then 
stationed  at  Colville,  wrote  to  the  Sujxjrior : — "  I  fear  a  general 
uprising  among  the  Indians  towards  the  commencement  of 
spring."  But  for  religion,  that  held  our  Indians  in  the  bonds 
of  peace,  the  dreaded  uprising,  with  all  its  horrors,  would  have 
become  a  stern  reality. 

While  the  lower  country  was  full  of  Indian  war,  pillage 
and  bloodshed,  everything  was  quiet  in  the  mountains,  and 
here  at  St.  Ignatius  Father  Hoecken  and  his  companions 
were  hard  at  w^ork  to  improve  the  new  Mission.  They  built 
there  a  flouring  mill,  the  stones  for  w'hich  w^re  quarried  and 
cut  from  native  rock,  and  the  same  hands  that  cut  the  stones 
made  the  tools  to  cut  them  with.  Those  native  mill-stones  in 
later  years  were  replaced  by  a  new  set  imj)orted  from  the 
States. 

With  the  flouring  mill  a  whip  saw  mill  was  also  con- 
structed, the  power  for  both  plants  being  securcKl  from  the 
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stream  close  hy,  through  a  race  some  300  yards  long  and  five 
feet  wide,  made,  bottom  and  sides,  of  hewn  tamarack  timbers. 
The  mills  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
writer,  and  a  dam  thrown  across  the  stream  higher  up  and  a 
new  race  dug  along  the  bank,  gave  to  the  Mission  the  splendid 
water  power  of  to-day.  Both  mills  were  afterwards  re- 
modeled and  almost  entirely  renewed  by  Father  L.  Van  Gorp, 
who  improved  them  by  the  addition  of  new  and  valuable 
machinery. 

The  whip  saw  mill,  though  of  limited  capacity,  furnished 
the  Fathers  the  lumber  for  the  construction  of  the  large 
church,  40  by  100  feet  with  belfry  some  50  feet  high, — ^a  real 
marvel, — considering  the  time  it  was  built  and  the  soantiness 
of  means  and  appliances  at  hand  for  its  erection.  The  frame 
was  put  and  held  together  by  wooden  pins.  Nails  at  that 
time  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  country,  and  if  obtainable 
would  have  been  almost  as  precious  as  gold.  Half  a  keg  of 
60d.  absolutely  needed  for  some  repairs,  were  paid  for  by  the 
writer,  twelve  years  later,  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  pound. 
The  columns  of  the  nave,  six  on  each  side,  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  15  feet  high,  are  solid  timbers,  turned  by  hand,  stal- 
wart Indian  arms  furnishing  the  power.  In  this  church  can 
be  seen  a  life-size  crucifix  carved  by  Father  Ravalli ;  "of  rare 
merit  for  an  amateur  artist,"  says  liight  Rev.  Bishop 
O'Connor,  who  visited  the  Mission  in  June,  1877. 

The  religious  fervor  of  these  savages,  as  some  still  delight 
to  call  them,  is  not  only  extremely  edifying  but  such  also 
as  would  fill  with  amazement  any  one  less  piously  inclined. 
Every  blessed  day  of  the  year,  year  in  and  year  out,  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  bell  calling  them  to  mass  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion early  in  the  morning;  to  instruction  again  and  night 
prayers  in  the  evening,  you  see  them  all,  men,  women  and 
children,  emerge  from  their  log  cabins  or  their  tej>ees  and 
move  toward  the  church.  Ou  all  feasts  of  obligation  or  of 
special  devotion,  thrice  a  day  are  they  called  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  the  bright,  gay  colors  of  their  wrappings 
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an  iiotioeaUy  in  keeping  with  the  &Bi>ival  oharaciter  of  tlie 
day.  The  **  fidr-weidher  Cbrietian"  is  nnknown  among 
tihenou  Winter  and  snmmeri  tain  or  shine,  in  the  most  biting 
oold|  they  oan  be  sem,  plodding  through  snow,  dush  and 
mod  to  go  to  dinxoh.  No  one  dies,  be  it  man,  woman  or 
child,  whose  fhneral  is  not  attended  by  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  that  are  aioond  the  Mission.  Their  fhneral  proces^ 
sions  from  the  diordi  to  the  oemetery,  ashort  distance  off,  by 
their  sublime  Christian  amplioity,  have  filled  many  a  soul, 
including  the  martyr  of  Alaaka,  tlie  Most  Bev.  Archbishop 
CSharles  Severs,  with  unwonted  emotions.  One  of  the  fhneral 
dixges  these  Indians  sbg  to  this  day  whilst  carrying  their 
dead  to  rest,  is  an  old  war  song  of  theirs,  a  stirring  wail  of 
lamentation  they  used  to  sing  over  their  braves  fidlen  in 
battle.  It  was  set  to  music  with  Qiristian  words  by  Esther 
Mengarini,  but  unfi>rtnnately  the  original  setting,  though  the 
words  are  still  the  same,  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the  present 
rendering  of  the  song  has  lost  much  of  what  it  used  to  be. 

Some  of  these  children  of  the  woods  could  also  sing  credit- 
ably the  whole  mass  in  Latin  and  several  of  the  hymns  for 
benediction.  Congr^ational  singii^  of  Indian  hymns,  how- 
ever, particularly  when  the  male  portion  join  iu,  has  ever  been 
wild  and  savage-like.  "  It  sounded,"  says  Bishop  O'Connor, 
"as  if  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  harmonious  wolves  were  scattered 
among  the  oongr^ation."  We  would  fain  believe  it  has 
somewhat  improved  since. 

There  are  not  a  few  daily  communicants  among  these 
Indians.  A  great  many  receive  the  sacraments  weekly,  some 
every  month,  and  those  who  receive  them  less  frequently  are 
the  exception.  "As  the  Angelus  bell  rings  I  am  struck," 
writes  Bishop  O'Connor,  "by  the  suddenness  with  which  they 
cease  conversation,  assume  devotional  postures,  and  retain 
them,  statue-like,  until  the  prayer  is  ended.  On  Sunday 
morning,''  continues  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  "I  said  early 
mass  at  the  church.  A  great  number  went  to  communion. 
It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  the  Indian  mothers  approach  the 
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altar  rails  with  their  papooses  od  their  backs;  bat  after  all, 
was  it  Dot  a  touching  and  beautiful  one  and  pleasing  to  Him 
who  said,  'Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to  me  and  forbid 
them  not"' 

The  principal  feasts  of  the  year,  Christmas  and  Easter,  and 
also  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  patron  Saint,  are  celebrated  with 
all  possible  solemnity.  All  the  Indians  are  then  gathered  at 
the  Mission,  some  traveling  200  or  300  miles  to  be  there  on 
such  occasions.  The  number  of  communions  on  these  festivals 
varies  from  800  to  more  than  1,000. 

We  cannot  help  mentioning  here  a  very  peculiar  feature, 
which,  by  way  of  preparation,  always  preceded  the  celebration 
of  these  great  festivals.  Some  two  or  three  days  before  the 
feast,  a  kind  of  general  assizes  or  open  court  would  be  held 
by  the  chiefs  and  head  men  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  tribe, 
and  be  conducted  in  the  most  impressive  and  solemn  manner. 
Offenders  against  the  law  of  the  land  or  good  morals,  were 
brought  before  the  assembly,  but  frequently  they  came  forward 
of  their  own  free  choice,  at  times  even  before  any  accusation 
was  lodged  against  them,  and  confessed  their  offence  and  asked 
to  be  punished.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  great  chief,  they  all 
went  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud  for  a  few  minutes. 
After  this  the  accused  were  examined,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  punished  on  the  spot.  The  culprit 
was  now  made  to  lie  stretched  on  a  blanket  spread  upon  the 
ground.  At  a  new  signal  given  by  the  chief,  all  the  rest  would 
fall  again  on  their  knees  and  pray  aloud  for  the  reformation 
of  the  offenders,  while  those  appointed  were  applying  the 
sentence  to  the  thinly-covered  back  of  the  poor  victim  on  the 
blanket.  The  application  was  made  with  a  horse-whip  or  a 
raw-hide,  and  the  number  of  stripes  was  proportionate  to  the 
offence  and  the  offender's  back.  Women  and  young  people 
were  let  off  with  a  light  and  short  castigation. 

One  day  two  Indians,  one  a  Blackfoot  adopted  into  the 
Pend  d'Oreilles  tribe  and  the  other  a  Kalispel,  had  a  discus- 
sion among  themselves,  each  one  claiming  to  be  a  better  Indian 
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dum  the  other.  The  Blaokfoot  hid  been  left  by  hie.  wifii 
and  had  taken  onto  himaelf  another,  whflat  die  Ealiqid  had 
left  his  wife  to  live  with  another.  Tbepointat  iSBiie  betweeu 
them  was,  whioh  of  tibe  two  was  the  leas  to  bkme.  UnaUe 
to  decide  the  qoeation  of  themaelvea,  they  brought  their  oaae 
befiire  the  Blaok-Bobe.  The  controverqr,  ao  fer  as  alated, 
waa  easy  enough  to  settle,  and  even  in  the  mindof  theKaliapel. 
himaeif,  the  point  was  in  favor  of  hia  antagoniati  bnt  the 
Sjdiqiel  contended  that  the  point  was  in  hia  fitvor  by  the  oir- 
oamataooeB  of  hia  caae,  whic^  he  proceeded  to  relate: 

^'Blaok-Bobe,''  said  he,  ''liaten  and  then  decide/'  He  then 
went  on,  aaying  that  he  had  been  married  by  Father  Menetrey 
to  anoh  a  one^  at  aocb  a  time,  and  that  the  Father  had  given 
them  to  feaat'^npon  at  their  wedding  dinner  a  big  head  of 
cabbage,  twice  aa  large  ae  their  two  heada  put  together,  and 
that  he  had  cooked  some  of  the  cabbage  himself  and  set  it. 
before  his  bride.  ''She  scowled,  Bhudc-Bobe,"  continued  h^ 
''^  She  took  a  litde  bite,  one,  two,  three  times^  and  eadi  time 
flpit  it  oat,  grimacing.  I  looked  at  her  and  asked  her  why 
riie  was  doing  that;  she  made  faces  at  me,  Black-Bobe, 
and  said,  'Shut  up.  If  I  had  not  married  thee,  no  woman 
in  the  camp  would  have  had  thee  for  a  husband.'  I  got 
angry,  very  angry,  Black-Robe,  and  stood  up,  and,  without 
a  word,  I  left  her  and  the  big  cabbage  and  went  straight  to 
my  people,  and  got  me  another  wife  to  prove  to  the  first  one 
that  she  had  lied  to  me." 

Some  three  years  after,  when  he  thought  he  had  now  con- 
vinced his  first  wife  that  some  other  woman  would  have 
married  him,  he  returned  to  St.  Ignatius  and  presented  himself 
to  the  chiefs,  asking  to  be  chastised  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  was  told  to  go  and  live  with  his  first  wife,  that  he  was 
condoned.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do  not  whip  me  I  go  back 
to  the  other  woman,"  and  off  he  started.  The  chiefs  sent  some 
of  the  men  to  bring  him  back,  and  gave  him  the  coveted  cas- 
tigation.  Aft;er  the  whipping,  he  joined  his  first  wife,  and  no 
happier  couple  was  ever  known  since  among  those  Indians. 
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Everyone  will  agree  that  the  Kalispel's  side  of  the  question 
was  somewhat  modified  by  all  its  peculiar  circumstances. 

The  custom  of  whipping  was  not  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionarieSy  as  some  have  imagined :  it  has  existed  amOng  these 
Indians  from  time  immemorial.  While  still  pagan^  these 
people  believed,  it  wiped  out  the  guilt  of  the  action  for  which 
it  was  inflicted  and  made  full  satisfaction  for  it ;  and  long  after 
their  conversion,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  convince  some 
of  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  confess  the  sins  for  which 
they  had  been  punished.  Adultery,  abandonment  of  a  wife  by 
her  husband,  lying,  stealing,  slander,  gambling,  drunkenness 
and  violent  anger,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  disorderly 
conduct  at  church  or  prayers,  were  the  offenses  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  Flat-Heads  punished  by  whipping.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  wholesome  and  refining  custom  should  have 
been  in  late  years  opposed  and  discredited  into  disuse  by  a  few 
white  people,  whose  morbid  sentimentality  could  not  but 
benefit  by  a  little  application  of  the  system. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Educating  the  Indian. 
Means  and  Methods  of  Civilizing  the  Red  Man. 

I. 

Mission  and  School  Work. 

The  poverty  of  the  Indian  Missions  and  the  small  number 
of  laborers  on  the  field,  had  compelled  the  Fathers  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  essential,  that  is,  strictly  to  missionary  duty. 
Proper  and  express  training  of  the  Indian  youth  in  book  and 
trade,  except  in  some  few  individual  cases,  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  a   mere   impossibility.      For  it  is  not  easily 
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understood  how  you  can  house,  feed  and  clothe  without  the 
wherewithal  to  do  it,  or  school  and  train,  without  housing  and 
feeding  them,  wild  creatures  who  have  no  home  and  are 
obliged  to  go  fishing  and  hunting  for  their  daily  sustenance 
the  whole  year  round,  as  was  here  the  case.  It  is  simply  a 
paradox ! 

By  the  year  1863  St.  Ignatius  Mission  had  attained  a 
d^ree  of  comparative  prosperity,  which  seemed  to  render  the 
schooling  of  Indian  children  no  longer  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. The  opening,  therefore,  of  a  Boarding  School  was 
now  resolved  upon  by  Father  J.  Giorda,  the  General  Superior 
of  the  Missions,  and  Father  U.  Grassi,  who  had  succeeded 
Father  Menetrey  as  the  local  Superior  at  St.  Ignatius.  Steps 
were  soon  taken  to  accomplish  the  work  by  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  and  by  obtaining  a  colony  of  Sisters  of 
Providence  from  Montreal,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  arrived  at 
St.  Ignatius  in  the  fall  of  1864,  when  the  School,  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  Northwest,  was  inaugurated. 

The  establishment  of  a  Boarding  School  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youth  marked  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  Indian 
civilization,  and  no  measure  could  have  been  either  more 
necessary  or  more  beneficial  to  the  race.  But  to  understand 
fully  the  importance  of  the  new  departure,  we  must  here  enter 
at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  Indian  education,  its  means 
and  methods,  etc.  This  becomes  the  more  necessary,  as 
henceforth  Indian  school  work  will  have  to  engage  much  of 
our  attention.  Leaving  therefore  aside  for  a  while  the  thread 
of  our  narrative,  we  shall  speak  first  of  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating the  Indian  races  and,  secondly,  of  the  means  and 
methods  l>est  suited  to  attain  the  object. 

We  need  not  say  that  public  interest  in  Indian  school 
matters,  not  less  than  current  events,  seem  to  j)oint  to  the 
timeliness  of  the  subject  and  even  accentuate  its  importance. 
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II. 
Necessity  of  Moral  and  Material  Training. 

The  Indian,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  wild  human  being, 
steeped  in  moral  and  material  barbarism,  who  must  needs  be 
lifted  from  both  moral  and  material  degradation  in  order  to 
be  civilized.  To  attain  an  object,  proportionate  means  are 
necessary,  and  therefore,  to  civilize  the  Indian  morally  and 
materially,  moral  and  material  means  become  indispensable 
and  must  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  process.  Without  moral 
civilization  the  red  man  can  be  no  more  than  a  whitewashed 
savage ;  without  the  means  and  helps  of  material  culture,  he 
can  no  more  emerge  from  his  material  barbarism  than  wing- 
less creatures  can  fly. 

All  this  rests  upon  and  follows  from  the  dualism  of  man's 
nature,  composed  as  it  is  of  spirit  and  matter,  soul  and  body. 
Whence  arises  the  impossibility  of  civilizing  man  without  the 
proper  culture  of  both  that,  which  is  spiritual,  and  what  is 
material  in  him.  No  doubt,  body  and  soul  being  here  inti- 
mately united  in  one  and  the  same  subject,  the  culture  of  either 
will  benefit  the  other.  But  as  neither  nature  is  substantially 
changed  by  the  union,  body  and  soul,  though  united  in  one 
and  the  same  subject,  will  ever  demand  a  distinct  and  propor- 
tionate culture.  The  process  of  keeping  up  the  animal  system 
on  spiritual  food,  or  feeding  the  mind  on  bread  and  beefsteak, 
has  not  thus  far  been  discovered,  nor  will  it  likely  be  for  some 
time  yet.  Hence  the  necessity  of  moral  and  intellectual,  not 
less  than  material  helps  for  the  civilization  of  the  red  man. 

It  is  clear,  that  this  applies  equally  to  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family,  whatever  their  name  or  their  color;  for  no 
one  is  civilized  by  nature,  and  man  by  birth  is  but  a  blank, 
helpless  little  savage.  On  this  score,  the  scion  of  royalty  is 
not  a  whit  better  than  the  savage  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Take,  if  you  please,  civilization's  most  favored  son  from  civil- 
ization's lap,  place  and  rear  him  up  from  his  infancy  in  the 
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barbarous  surroundings  of  the  wigwam,  will  his  intellectual, 
moral  and  material  condition  be  one  tittle  better  than  that  of 
the  wild  children  of  the  woods?  And  whence  the  difference? 
From  training,  from  culture,  from  education.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  Indian,  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  be 
civilized  must  needs  be  trained  and  educated. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  less  evident  that  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  grown-up  people  are  set  and,  so  to  say, 
crystallized  in  their  ways  and  manners;  consequently,  they  can 
not  be  easily  moulded  into  new  methods  and  new  habits. 
Theirs  is  the  case  of  the  aged,  knotty  tree ;  no  ordinary  force 
can  give  it  or  make  it  retain  a  shape  contrary  to  its  natural 
bent ;  it  is  simply  unbending,  and,  sooner  than  yield,  it  will 
snap  under  the  strain.  Plastic  youth,  then,  not  irresponsive, 
callous  old  age,  is  nature's  period  of  education. 

From  this  simple  fact  of  nature  it  follows  that  physical  and 
mere  natural  moral  culture  is  inadequate  to  civilize  the  savage 
who  has  grown  up  in  barbarism  beyond  the  age  of  plasticity. 
The  causes  here  at  play  being  all  natural  cannot  produce  a 
result  beyond  their  limited  energy,  and  consequently,  as  the 
grown-up  savage  is  no  longer  attainable  by  such  culture,  it  is 
evident,  he  cannot  be  civilized  by  it. 

Now,  can  the  youth  of  the  race  1x3  (Civilized  while  the 
grown-up  portion  remains  uncivilized?  Both  nature  and 
reason  give  a  negative  answer  to  the  question.  Since  youth 
is  the  subject  to  be  educated,  it  is  manifest  that  it  can  neither 
educate  itself  nor  others.  Nature\s  course  of  education  is  from 
advanced  age  to  youth,  from  parent  to  child,  not  vice  versa. 
But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  grown-up  man,  the  parent,  is  a 
ranch  greater  savage  than  the  youth,  since  he  has  grown  up  in 
barbarism  with  age.  Far,  therefore,  from  being  a  factor  of 
the  child's  e<lucation,  the  parent,  by  his  intimate  and  natural 
connection  with  the  child,  becomes  necessarily  a  positively 
uncivilizing  agent  and  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  ad- 
vancement. 
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This  is  so  strikingly  evident^  that  the  advocates  of  mere 
secular  Indian  education  have  no  alternative  left  but  to  give 
ap  the  task  in  despair,  or  to  wrest  the  children  from  their 
parents  and  carry  them  thousands  of  miles  away  to  train  them. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  as  will  appear  further  on,  is  the  means 
adopted.  But  to  snatch  the  child  away  from  the  parent  is  a 
process  as  unnatural  as  it  is  cruel ;  and  the  fair-minded  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  whether  such  a  system  can  be  a  proper 
and  adequate  one  to  solve  the  problem.  Mere  secular  educa- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  wild 
Indian  races,  because  it  can  neither  regenerate  the  grown-up 
savage  nor  the  savage  youth ;  not  the  former,  because  he  lies 
beyond  the  efficiency  of  the  means  at  its  command ;  not  the 
latter,  because  of  the  insurmountable  obstacle  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  unregenerated  condition  of  the  parent. 

But  then,  you  will  say,  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  races 
is  utterly  impossible.  We  say  it  is,  if  no  element  of  greater 
efficacy  than  mere  natural  causes  can  be  brought  in  to  assist 
and  do  the  work.  This  element,  however,  does  exist,  and  lies 
at  the  disposal  of  all  who  care  to  have  it.  The  Creator  of  all 
things  "  has  made  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  health," — -fecit 
nationes  curabUes, — Wisd.  1, 14;  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
could  not  have  besfowed  a  greater  boon  on  our  race  than  to 
make  Christianity  obligatory  for  all  the  children  of  Adam, 
since  he  could  not  make  it  obligatory  for  all,  without  adapting 
it  at  the  same  time  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of  all. 

We  say,  then,  that  all  human  beings,  whatever  their  race 
or  color,  and  how  degraded  and  how  savage  soever  some  may 
be,  can  be  civilized,  because  all  can  be  Christianized,  To  say 
that  some  men  cannot  be  Christianized,  would  be  to  limit  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer,  who  pro  omnibus  dedit,  quantum  dedit. 
To  say  that  while  all  can  be  Christianized,  not  all  can  be  civil- 
ized, would  be  asserting  a  most  palpable  contradiction,  since 
as  day  excludes  darkness,  so  Christianity  excludes  barbarism. 
From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  all  adult  barbarians  can  be 
Christianized,  and  no  adult  barbarian  can  become  a  Christian 
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wttfaovifc  beooming  at  the  Mune  time  a  momUy  dvilind  iMing^ 
it  lidlowB  that  what  mere  natural  meani  fiul  to  do,  the  aoper- 
natnial  efficieiwy  of  religion  can  and  does  here  aoeomplidi. 
.  And  thua,  wldle  mere  natoral  onltore  ia  impotent  as  demcMi- 
afamted  above,  to  reach  and  moold  the  grown-ap  aayage^  and 
incapable  of  training  aavage  youth  withont  taking  him  into 
distauit  captivity,  the  caaeiaenthnlj  different  with  Chriatianity, 
For,  endowed  as  it  is  by  its  Divine  Founder  with  meana  of 
anpematoral  aMigy,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  all  and  to 
all  agea,  it  brings  both  the  adult  and  the  youth  under  ita 
benign  and  civilising  influence.  The  parent  ia  thus  trana- 
finrmed  by  religion  into  a  morally  dviliaed  being,  and  ceaaea 
to  be  an  obetade  in  the  way  of  the  moral  education  of  the 
children,  while  the  prooesB  of  forming  the  children  under  the 
eye  of  the  parent  becomes  in  turn  greatly  beneficial  to  the 
parent  himself. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  from  all  this,  the  infinite  superiority  at 
Christian  culture  over  mere  natoral  means  and  methods,  to 
regenerate  and  dviHae  the  Indian  and  rescue  him  from  the 
worst  and  most  banefhl  part  of  his  barbarism, — ^moral  degra- 
dation? 

Mark  well,  however^  that  although  Christianity  does  not 
aim  directly  at  the  material  culture  of  man,  it  is  not  less  for 
that  a  most  potent  &ctor  alike  of  his  material  civilization. 
For,  by  condemning  and  reproving  whatever  is  morally  bad, 
defective  or  excessive  in  men's  lives,  religion  attacks  barbarism 
at  its  very  roots;  while  by  positive  commendation  of  all  that 
is  morally  good  and  honest,  it  provokes  and  stimulates  man's 
energies  and  faculties  to  industry,  study,  labor,  diligence  and 
refinement  within  the  reach  of  all  the  avenues  of  civilization 
and  progress. 

It  does  more.  All  the  ordinary  and  natural  means  and 
channels  of  intellectual  and  material  culture  in  the  hands  of 
Christianity  and  through  Christianity's  supernatural  virtue, 
become  alike  so  many  means  of  religion  and  morality.  The 
efficiency  of  religion  and  morality  being  thus  superadded  to 
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their  natural  energy^  these  means  must  necessarily  become 
doubly  effective  of  civilization.  True,  the  superadded 
e£Sciency  is  religious  and  morale  but  is  it  on  account  of  that 
any  less  conducive  to  man's  tempoi*al  welfare  and  material 
prosperity  ? 

Matter  and  spirit  are  here  united  in  one  and  the  same 
subject,  and  whatever  is  directly  conducive  to  the  subject's 
ethical  culture  must  necessarily  also  conduce^  one  way  or 
another, — if  no  more  than  indirectly  and  by  reflex, — to  his 
material  advantage  as  well.  Who  does  not  know,  for 
instance,  that  Christian  rite  and  Christian  symbolism,  api)eal- 
ing  as  they  do  to  the  senses  of  man,  have  ever  exercised  the 
most  powerful  influence  toward  raising  barbarous  races  from 
their  degradation?  Whence  the  universally  recognized 
superior  civilizing  virtue  of  these  and  other  ordinary  means, 
when  in  the  hands  of  leligion,  but  from  the  influx  of  that 
supernatural  leaven  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  hidden 
in  Christianity?  Take  the  Christian  element  from  them,  and 
what  will  be  left  ?  Rite,  symbolism  and  the  like,  will  have 
no  more  civilizing  force  than  the  body  has  power  to  move 
when  life  has  departed  from  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  note  that  what  we  predicate  here  of 
religion,  is  to  be  understood  of  true,  sterling  Christianity 
alone,  not  of  any  counterfeit  or  fictitious  substitute.  For,  as 
a  spurious  coin  has  not  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  genuine 
article ;  as  no  shadow  of  loaves  can  ever  fill  an  empty  stomach, 
even  so  in  this  case ;  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  super- 
natural fertility  of  true  Christianity,  can  never  be  produced 
by  any  of  its  shadows  or  sterile  imitations. 

All  this  will  be  further  corroborated,  as  we  proceed,  by 
much  that  still  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 
Eduoaxing  the  IirmAK. 


Prendmt  Oranfs  Peaee  PoHog. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  diapter,  the 
^neoessily  of  eduoatioii  to  dvilise  the  red  man  appears  so 
strikingly  evident^  thSBit  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  meaiia 
■0  indispensably  necessary  should  have  been  the  last  to  be 
adopted.  And  yet,  it  is  a  fibct  as  hamiliating  as  it  is  inoon- 
testaUe,  that  until  the  last  twenty  years,  apart  from  what  litde 
had  been  aooomplished  by  CSathoHo  miEsionaries,  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  was  done  in  Montana  towards  lifiii^  the 
Indian  firom  barbarism  by  education. 

The  caus^  however,  is  easily  discovered,  and  lies  in  what 
has  been  said  above.  Without  both  moral  and  material  means 
no  one's  education,  much  less  that  of  the  wild  Indian,  aa 
demonstrated,  is  at  all  possible.  Now,  religion,  which  can 
supply  the  moral  element,  could  not  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  the 
material  resources  necessary  for  the  work :  while  the  Govern- 
ment, which  could  supply  the  material  means,  could  not 
undertake  to  teach  religion  and  morality.  Was  Indian  edu- 
cation possible  under  the  circumstances?  How  can  you  have 
the  resultant,  so  long  as  the  two  forces  necessary  to  produce  it 
do  not  conspire? 

The  so-called  "Peace  Policy,"  inaugurated  under  President 
Grant's  administration,  was  the  Government's  first  and  real 
attempt  to  civilize  the  Indian ;  and  seeking,  as  it  did,  to  enlist 
in  the  work  both  the  aid  of  the  State  and  that  of  religion,  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  rested  on  solid,  rational 
ground.  But  unfortunately,  although  sound  in  principle,  the 
policy  was  soon  perverted  by  bigotry,  and  political  chicanery 
in  the  application.    The  Indian  tribes  were  parceled  out  to  be 
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operated  upon  by  different  denominations^  without  regard  to 
the  religious  influences  that  had  Christianized  them.  Catholic 
Indians  were  confided  to  Protestant  preachers :  the  Catholic 
missionary  was  debarred  or  driven  off  the  reservation,  and 
what  good  had  been  accomplished  by  Catholicity  was  soon 
destroyed  by  contrary  influences.  But  the  sound,  practical 
sense  of  the  American  people,  when  made  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  cried  the  injustice  down,  and  a  more  liberal 
application  of  that  policy  was  adopted. 


II. 

Contract  Schools. 

Convinced,  at  last,  that  the  wild  Indian  could  be  civilized 
by  education;  that  his  education  was  practically  impossible 
without  religion;  that  while  the  Government  could  not  under- 
take to  teach  religion  and  morality,  religion  could  not  be 
expected  to  feed  and  clothe  these  wards  of  the  nation ;  and 
further  convinced  that  the  savage  could  be  civilized  by  train- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  life  and  money,  infinitely  less  than  he  could 
by  the  use  of  rifles  and  Gratling-guns;  and  that,  finally,  after 
absorbing  into  the  public  domain  nearly  all  the  Indian 
country,  it  was  neither  honorable,  nor  fair,  nor  honest,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government  to  refuse  the  Indian, 
to  raise  him  from  barbarism,  a  little  of  that  much  which  had 
been  taken  away  from  him,  American  statesmen  finally  came 
to  the  adoption  of  the  contract  school  system,  as  the  proper 
and  necessary  means  to  solve  the  perplexing  and  difiicult 
problem  of  Indian  education. 

That  this  was  a  rational  and  wise  conclusion,  and  the  most 
practical  measure  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
possible,  must  appear  to  every  fair  mind  from  all  that  has  been 
stated  above.  We  dare  say,  that  if  such  a  course  had  been 
adopted  and  pursued  the  last  fifty  years,  every  Indian  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  would  be  to-day  civilized,  industrious  and 
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BeI^«q|ipoTtii^-  and  nUmy  a  lift  and  many  a  nulliqo  woold 
bave  been  ipared  to  the  nation. 

DeqpitBy  however,  the  eatisftctoiy  veanltB  which,  as  admitted 
on  all  eides,  have  attended  it  from  its  faitrodQCtion;  dei^itelfts 
ftirneesy  justioe'and  neoeBBtty,  piqndioei  fa^otry  and  political 
chicanery  seem  jnst  now  hard  at  wo  A  to  ory  the  oontraot  school 
down,  and  every  effixrt  is  being  made  to  have  it  abolished; 
And  what  is  to  replace  it?  A  new  system  whidi,  aocoiding 
to  the  Hon.  Senator  Vest,  ''will  cost  the  Government  milKona 
npon  millions  of  dollars  withoat  any  qypreciable  lesolt'' 

in. 

% 

.    Same  PoMoal  Viem  abcvi  the  Indian  and  hk  EduMtbm. 

We  have  before  as  the  new  system  devised  by  the  Harris' 
son  administration  and  foroed  by  its  myrmidon,  Moigan,  apon 
the  Indians,  in  place  of  the  contract  schools.  What  is  the 
gist  and  substance  of  this  new  scheme?  It  is  to  estaUish 
among  the  Indians  nonHseotarian  schools,  modelled  on  the 
common  school  system,  where  do  religion  is  to  be  taught  and 
"where  the  aborigines  are  to  be  educated  by  the  tiovernment 
and  by  Government  employees,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Chris- 
tian societies  or  denominations  and  all  religious  influences. 
What  is  the  red  man  to  be  taught  in  this  new  system  ?  Well, 
many  and  wonderful  things.  "  One  of  the  chief  defects/^  says 
Commissioner  Morgan  in  his  official  report,  '^  which  have 
characterized  the  efforts  made  for  their  education,  has  been 
the  failure  to  carry  them  far  enough  so  that  they  (the  Indian 
youth)  might  compete  with  the  white  youth  who  have  enjoyed 
the  far  greater  advantages  of  our  system  of  education." 
"  Higher  education,"  says  the  Honorable  gentleman,  "  is  even 
more  essential  to  them  than  it  is  for  the  white  children.  The 
high  school,"  says  he  further  on,  "should  lift  the  Indian 
students  into  so  high  a  plane  of  thought  and  aspiration  as  to 
render  the  life  of  the  camp  intolerable  to  them.     The  Indian 
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high  school,  rightly  coDducted,  will  be  the  gateway  from  the 
desolation  of  the  reservation  into  assimilation  with  our  national 
life.  The  Indian  youth/'  adds  he  charmingly  in  another 
place,  **  should  be  instructed  in  their  rights,  privileges  and 
duties  as  American  citizens ;  they  should  be  taught  to  love  the 
American  flag.  They  should  be  imbued  with  a  genuine 
patriotism/'  And  again,  "  they  should  be  initiated  into  the 
laws  of  the  great  natural  forces,  heat,  electricity,  etc.,  in  their 
application  to  the  arts  and  appliances  of  civilized  life.  There 
is  urgent  need  among  them,"  declares  the  same  Commissioner, 
"  for  a  class  of  leaders  of  thought,  lawyers,  physicians,  preach- 
ers, teachers,  editors,  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  etc." — (See 
Congressional  Record,  July  25,  1890.) 

This,  then,  is  the  goal  it  is  proposed  to  reach  by  the  Morgan 
system  of  Indian  education. 

We  have  been  connected  over  twenty-five  years  with  the 
cause  of  the  red  man  and  his  education  in  Montana.  With  the 
knowledge  and  experience  we  have  of  these  races,  their  nature, 
their  condition,  their  habits  and  peculiarities,  the  aims  set 
forth  in  this  airy  scheme  are  to  us  so  much  poetical  reading, 
highly  amusing  for  its  freshness.  The  system,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  has  one  serious  defect ;  it  not  only  touches,  but 
actually  dwells  in  the  regions  of  the  moon  man,  and  it  is  too 
high,  high  enough,  as  said,  to  be  moony.  It  cannot,  in  con- 
sequence, reach  or  be  reached  by  the  real,  live  Indian  of  the 
mountains  or  the  plains. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  things  expatiated  upon  by  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  Honorable  gentleman,  might  possibly  pass 
in  the  sense  of  the  nursery  and  as  children's  play,  but  they 
cannot  be  taken  seriously  by  serious  men. 

We  might  here  quote  a  number  of  United  States  Senators 
whose  views  and  opinions  on  the  subject  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  those  of  Commissioner  Morgan.  We  might  refer  particu- 
larly to  Hon.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  whose  eloquent,  keen,  sar- 
castic thrusts  at  the  system,  stamp  him  at  once  as  a  gentleman 
of  uncommon  practical  sense  and  ability. — (See  Congressional 
Record,  July  25,  1890.) 
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We  might  further  quote  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  mieni 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  civilizing  and 
educating  the  Indian,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary.  This 
plan  of  Indian  education  seems  to  us  its  own  best  refu- 
tation. 

We  only  observe  that  to  make  the  Indian  schools  non- 
sectarian,  as  the  word  goes,  is  simply  to  eliminate  Christianity 
from  the  education  of  the  Indian,  and  to  eliminate  Christianity 
from  Indian  education  is  to  eliminate  the  one  factor  without 
which,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  the  civilization  of  the  red 
man  is  an  utter  impossibility.  We  repeat  it,  without  Christian- 
ity the  task  is  a  most  wretchedly  hopeless  one.  Material  means 
are  certainly  necessary ;  enthusiasm  and  philanthropy  may 
assist.  But  what  is  to  render  material  resources  real  means 
of  substantial  civilization,  Christianity  alone  can  supply. 
Enthusiasm  is  impotent,  and  soon  cools  off  before  the  stem 
realities  and  undreamed-of  difficulties,  to  be  met  with  at  every 
step  in  a  work  that  is  as  uninviting  as  it  is  slow  and  irksome 
and  beyond  the  efficiency  of  mere  natural  energy.  Grenuine 
philanthropy  is  only  of  the  few;  whereas,  of  the  many  are 
selfishness  and  greed  of  gain.  Hence  it  follows,  that  even  the 
most  disinterested  philanthropist  eaimot  but  enlist  in  the 
cause  hirelings  and  mercenary  hands,  whose  main  object  in 
engaginjy  to  better  the  Indian  would  he  to  better  themselves. 

We  shall  leave  to  others  to  decide  whether  the  civilized 
Indian  or  the  uncivilized  one,  is  to-day  greater  evidence  of 
what  we  niaintaiu.  But  both  tell  the  same  tale,  and  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years,  all  over  this  vast  American  continent, 
failure  on  the  one  hand,  and  success  on  the  other,  give  the  same 
unequivocal  and  incontestable  testimony,  that  the  red  man  can- 
not be  civilized,  except  on  Christian  principles,  through  Chris- 
tian methods,  in  Christian  schools,  by  Christian  teachers:  or, 
to  say  it  in  the  words  of  Senator  Davis,  that  ^' the  edueation  of 
the  Induiii  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  S^mday  school 
which  will  last  seven  days  in  the  week^ — [Congressional  Record y 
July  25,  1890.) 
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'^  I  assert/'  said  again  the  same  Honorable  gentleman,  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  "  that  history  records  with  a 
pen  which  knows  no  faltering;  that  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  so  far  as  the  intercourse  of  white  men  with  these  bar- 
barians is  concerned,  it  is  only  where  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  that  they  have 
made  any  progress  towards  civilization."  .  .  .  "The  civil- 
ization of  the  American  Indian  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  ministers  of  Christianitv  have  been 
the  forerunners  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  their 
reclamation  from  barbarism."  "  I  believe,"  said  another  United 
States  Senator,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  "that  this  educating 
the  Indian  without  religion  is  an  utter  impossibility.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  ever  make  any  civilization  that  is  not 
based  primarily  upon  the  Christian  religion." — (See  Cong^reaa- 
ianal  Record,  July  25,  1890.) 

We,  therefore,  conclude  that  if,  in  the  testimony  of  reason, 
history  and  experience,  tlie  Indian  cannot  be  civilized  inde- 
pendently of  religion  and  Christianity,  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity must  needs  be  the  first  requirement  of  any  system  of 
education  that  is  to  civilize  the  race.  Hence  appears  how 
untenable,  nay,  how  absurd,  is  the  position  of  the  advocates 
of  non-sectarian  Indian  education,  who,  while  aiming  at  civil- 
izing the  Indian,  exclude  at  the  same  time  the  one  factor  with- 
out which  his  civilization  is  impossible. 

Are  these  gentlemen  honest  and  sincere  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  system?  If  so,  they  are  glaringly  inconsistent.  For, 
omitting  that  Bibles  and  hymn-books  and  the  like,  supplied 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
Government  Indian  schools,  by  the  irony  of  things  these  non- 
sectarian  schools  are  all  in  the  hands  of  sectarian  preachers. 
This  most  glaring  inconsistency  was  commented  upon  by 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  who,  on  July  5,  1890,  spoke  thus 
in  the  United  States  Senate: — "  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "  if 
looking  simply  to  non-sectarian  teaching,  it  is  not  wise  to 
select  clergymen  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  these  schools, 
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and  if  we  intend  to  keep  ourselves  entirely  from  anj  entangle- 
ment of  the  sort,  the  schools  ought  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
people  who  do  not  undertake  to  teach  morals,  or  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  at  least." — {Congreasional  Reoordj 
July  25,  1890.) 

What  stronger  or  more  convincing  proof  need  we  in  sup- 
port of  our  position,  than  this  very  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  and  promoters  of  non-sectarian  Indian  edu- 
cation ?  Either  these  clever  gentlemen  think  that  they  can 
civilize  the  Indian  independently  of  religion ;  or  that  they 
cannot.  If  they  are  convinced  that  they  can ;  why  do  they 
appeal  to  it,  and  bring  it  in,  just  when  they  seem  to  be  most 
determined  to  do  away  with  it  ?  If  they  believe  they  cannot ; 
why  do  they  seek  to  exclude  it  with  their  non-sectarian 
humbug  ? 

We  shall  see,  however,  later  on,  what  the  real  aim  of  non- 
sectarian  education  is.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  the  system  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the  Indian,  is  not  even 
believed  in  by  its  very  authors  and  advocates,  since  their 
practice  so  unwittingly  l)elies  their  theory. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The  Scii()oi,s  and  tup:  Training  Indians  Need. 

But  what  schools  are  better  suited  to  educate  the  red  man  : — 
Day  or  Boarding  Schools?  On,  or  off'  the  Reservation? 
And : — What  Manner  of  Training  is  here  demanded  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject? 

I. 

Advancing  from  the  last,  we  say  that  the  training  of  the 
Indian  must  l)e  principally  industrial,  plain  and  rudimentary. 
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For,  after  Christianity^  next  in  importance  as  a  fiu^r  of  Indian 
civilization  we  place  work  and  manual  labor. 

The  Indian  has  a  great,  deep,  natural  aversion  to  work  and 
manual  exercise  of  any  kind ;  and  as  his  lack  of  industrial 
activity,  diligence  and  love  of  toil  is  what  constitutes  materially 
his  uncivilized  condition,  it  must  needs  also  be  what  perpetuates 
it,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  possible  to  improve  his  material 
condition  except  by  forming  liim  to  habits  of  industry  and 
useful  toil.  In  other  words,  indolence  and  ignorance,  both  in 
turn  the  cause  and  effect  of  Indian  barbarism,  are  a  second 
nature  with  the  savage,  and  an  Indian  who  knows  how  to  labor 
and  loves  to  work,  is  civilized. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  training  of  the  red  man  must 
be  principally  industrial  to  suit  his  wants,  it  must  also  be 
rudimentary  and  varied. 

The  reason  is  not  less  obvious.  For,  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  surroundings,  the  school  is  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion and  culture  that  he  has,  and  his  condition  with  r^ard  to 
civilized  life  being,  as  it  were,  like  an  infant's,  a  blank  all  over 
the  line,  he  must  necessarily  be  trained  in  many  points ;  and 
while  education  is  necessary  in  so  many  points,  exclusive  or 
undue  attention  to  any  one  point  in  particular  must  needs 
entail  n^lect  of  the  necessary  in  another.  Consequently,  such 
an  education  must  prove  in  the  end  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is 
defective. 

A  plain,  common,  English  education,  spelling,  reading  and 
writing,  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  will  be  for  the  Indian 
at  large,  book-learning  enough  for  all  purposes  of  his  civilized 
life  and  social  intercourse.  Anything  beyond  that  would  be 
detrimental,  not  beneficial  to  him;  it  would  but  feed  and 
encourage  his  natural  indolence  at  the  expense  of  what  he  needs 
most,  industrial  education.  An  Indian  youth  will  sooner  sit 
five  hours  at  a  stretch,  stupid-like  and  half  asleep,  with  a  book 
before  him,  than  hoe  a  row  of  potatoes.  Like  a  weak  stomach, 
besides,  that  can  receive  and  digest  but  little  food  at  a  time, 
so  is  the  head  of  an  Indian  with  r^ard  to  book-learning. 
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But  although  the  iDdiistrisl  part  of  h!:^  training  be  the  moat 
important  one  to  civilize  the  Indian,  this  also  must  be  made 
up  principally  of  the  plain,  common,  ordinary  indnstries  of 
life,  if  it  ia  to  suit,  as  it  ought,  his  real  wants.  This  followB 
from  all  that  has  l>eeu  said  and  from  the  subject  before  us : — 
It  is  agree<i  on  all  aides  that  the  main  object  of  his  indnstrial 
educatiou  must  be  to  enable  the  Indian  to  make  a  living  and 
become  self-supporting.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  ail  that  to 
make  hira  an  artist,  or  a  skilful  workman,  or  even,  exactly,  a 
inecbanic.  For  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  civilization  is  not 
more,  nor  more  generally  .advanced  with  the  race,  if  a  few 
Indians  could  make  a  living  by  a  trade  orshop-work,  many 
oould  not,  since  they  could  not  all  find  suitable  employment. 
Hence,  the  kind  of  industry  that  is  suited  to  their  needs  can 
not  lie  exclusively,  nor  even  principally,  as  we  think,  in  the 
line  of  trades  and  shop-work. 

That  some  Indian  youth  who  may  develop  a  knack  or  a 
special  aptitude  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  common,  ordmary 
trades  or  even  a  profession,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
BO  proficient  in  one  or  the  other  aa  to  be  able  to  make  a  living 
by  it,  is  good  and  well  and  to  be  aimed  at,  since  it  is  likely 
that  a  few  such  oould  make  a  living  by  ft ;  but  it  is  evident^ 
that  under  the  circumstances  this  could  be  by  way  of  excep- 
tion only  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  clear,  then,  from  all  this, 
that  if  the  education  of  the  ludian  requires  to  be  in  the  main 
induBtrial,  it  also  requires  to  be  made  up  of  plain,  common, 
neoesBary  industries  and  such,  principally,  as  lie  in  the  line  of 
btisbandry,  farming,  Btock-raieing  and  the  like,  since  these 
are,  of  all  others,  the  most  suited  to  his  actual  needs. 

II. 

Indian  Day  Schools. 

Bat  of  what  use  fur  Indian  education  can  a  school  be,  when 
even  mere  attendance  is  practically  impossible,  as  is  the  case 
with  day  sbhools?    How  can  the  Indian  go  to  Bohool  and 
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live,  or  live  and  go  to  school,  so  long  as  his  daily  living 
depends  upon  that  which  he  may  catch  day  by  day,  and  that 
is  still  flying  in  the  air,  or  swimming  in  the  water,  or  roam- 
ing in  the  woods?  The  French  cook's  process  for  cooking  a 
bare  is  first  to  catch  it,  but  some  people,  it  would  seem,  can 
make  a  point  better.  They  can  cook  a  hare  without  a  hare 
to  cook,  that  is,  they  can  school  Indians  in  day  schools  with 
no  Indians  to  school. 

We  say  emphatically  that  day  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  red  man  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  can  be 
advocated  only  by  people  who  either  know  nothing  about  the 
Indian  or  who,  under  the  pretense  of  Indian  education,  seek  to 
impose  on  both  the  Indian  and  the  Government  for  a  purpose. 

Though  an  example  or  two,  could  they  be  brought  up  here 
against  us,  would  not  weaken  our  position,  since  the  exception 
would  but  confirm  the  rule,  yet  we  know  not,  nor  have  we 
read  or  heard  of  any  such ;  and  we  should  feel  grateful  and 
thankful  to  any  one  who  could  convince  us  of  tlie  contrary  by 
adducing  one  single  instance  of  a  day  school  among  the 
Indians  of  the  mountains  or  the  plains  that  has  succeeded  in 
aught  else  but  in  proving  itself,  as  an  Indian  school,  a  total 
failure. 

Day  schools  are  good,  nay,  much  better  than  boarding 
schools  for  children  basking  in  civilization  and  who,  together 
with  the  training  of  the  school-room,  enjoy  the  far  greater 
blessings  of  home  and  family  education  and  live  surrounded 
by  everything  that  goes  to  form  social  living  and  civilized 
society.  But  even  supposed  that  they  could  attend  on  other 
but  "ration  days,''  which,  as  already  said,  they  cannot  do;  ot 
what  practical  use  can  a  day  school  be  for  wild  Indian  youth, 
who  have  no  home,  and  wlio  are,  in  consequence,  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  family  education?  Nay,  whose  home,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  is  but  a  complex  of  positively  uncivilizing  forces, 
parents,  associations,  surroundings  and  all  ?  How  will  you 
civilize  these  savage  beings,  except  you  withdraw  them  from 
the  uncivilizing  influences  that  surround  them  on  every  side 
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and  bring  them  uDder  civiliziDg  ones?  Now,  can  ithis  be 
accomplielied  under  the  circumstances  without  placing  them  is 
suitable  boarding  schools,  which  alone  can  supply  the  elements 
of  both  the  school  and  the  home? 


III. 
Indian  Boarding  Schools  off  the  Indian   Country. 

No  one,  however,  should  here  imagine  that  to  give  the 
Indian  a  school  suited  to  his  wants,  it  is  necessary  to  transport 
him  thousands  of  ojiles  away  from  his  native  country.  For 
this  would  be  favoring  a  system  of  boartliog  schools  for  the 
Indiat;!  not  only  objectionable,  but  positively  detrimental  to 
the  very  cause  thus  sought  to  be  promoted.  It  is  not  only 
obvious,  but  evident,  that  uoboardingschool  faraway  from  the 
Indian  country,  can  have  for  the  Indian  the  advantages  of  one 
established  in  their  midat.  The  great  advantage  of  the  latter 
ID  that  it  alone  can  here  answer  the  purpose. 

For,  first,  while  it  withdraws  to  all  the  intents  of  their  edu- 
cation the  children  from  their  objectionable  surrtiundings,  it 
yet  «a(ails  no  unbearable  se])aratiou  on  the  pait  of  either  the 
children  or  their  parents ;  as  the  parenta  can  see  their  children 
daily,  at  church,  in  the  class-room,  at  play,  at  work,  in  the 
shop  or  in  the  field,  and  in  the  case  of  sickness  can  sit  up  with 
them,  oare  for  them  and  watch  at  their  bedside. 

Second,  it  alone  being  on  the  spot  and  in  their  midst,  can 
adapt  the  education  to  the  needs  that  must  be  remedied.  It  is 
dear,  that  many  of  these  needs  can  not  be  remedied  except  by 
pursuits,  the  practical  usefulness  and  success  of  which  wholly 
or  principally  depend  upon  the  experimental  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  only  on  the  spot.  Successful  farming,  for  instance, 
which,  as  already  said,  is  of  all  industries  the  most  sailed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Indian,  requires  necessarily  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  length  of  seasons,  seeding 
times,  atmospheric  conditions,  climatic  changes,  etc,  which  are 
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all  local  and  different  in  different  sections  of  country.  The 
same  may  be  said,  proportionately,  of  stock-raising  and  other 
industrial  pursuits. 

Third,  bringing  as  it  does  civilization  and  the  uncivilized 
face  to  face, — ^the  former  with  its  home  and  dwelling,  its  food, 
its  industries,  its  morals,  its  cleanliness,  its  field  and  garden, 
its  stock,  its  ease,  its  comforts  and  its  plenty ;  and  the  latter 
with  the  train  of  its  wretched  contrasts, — the  Indian  is  made  to 
see,  hear,  smell,  touch,  taste  and  compare  the  blessings  of  the 
one  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  other.  Hence  the  industrial 
boarding  school  in  their  midst  becomes,  not  only  for  the 
children  who  are  directly  benefited  by  it,  but  indirectly  for  all 
the  rest,  an  argument  and  means  of  civilization  than  which 
none  can  be  more  suited,  more  advantageous  and  more  effective. 
And  thus  the  amelioration  of  the  grown-up  Indian  also,  for 
all  it  can  be,  is  attained;  since  what  is  here  necessary  for  the 
direct  education  of  the  young,  is  alike  the  indirect  education 
of  the  old. 

And  to  confirm  still  further  what  we  here  maintain :  what 
was  the  conclusion  arrive<l  at  on  this  point  by  the  special 
Congressional  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1885  to  look  into  this  matter?  Here  are  the 
words  of  their  official  report  to  Congress : — 

"We  repeat  what  has  already  been  expressed,  that  if  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  children  and  of  the  tribes  is  to  be  con- 
sulted, these  children  should  be  educated,  and  that  on  the 
reservation,  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes,  the  school  and  its  indus- 
tries being  an  example  and  incentive,  not  to  the  children  only 
but  to  the  whole  tribe."  And  again,  "The  Committee  urge 
the  policy  of  educating  and  training  the  Indian  children  on 
the  reservation,  not  only  because  it  is  best  for  the  children  and 
the  tribe,  but  at  the  same  time  a  measure  of  economy." — 
(House  of  Representatives,  Report,  1876.) 

After  this  loss,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  necessarily 
follow  the  Indian  boarding  schools  located  far  away  from  the 
Indian  country,  and  greatly  limit  their  usefulness  as  a  means 
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«f  Indbo  cirfliMtiiin,  m  jwed  not  dwell  upon  their  greater 
aqMnrivflMBI  wlHBOOIiipintvith  reservation  schools.  We 
oofy  obMTTC  flwt  the  waputaaa  that  is  thus  imposed  upon  tlie 
Ib£iii.  k  not  onlj  dnadid  and  hat^d  alike  by  the  parents  and 
ohildnn,  Imt  Um  fft^j  detrineDtal  to  both.  To  an  Indian 
fttbor  and  motlMr,  Aan  iriKKB  no  parent  on  earth  was  ever 
taon  fbnd  of  tlwr  tfafldica  than  Indians  of  theirs,  this 
wparatioii  la  ^ttplj  DoendDrable,  and  to  force  it  upon  them 
appmn  aUn  to  oracl^. 

W«  turn  ittAoB  a  &ot  that  aeaius  at  first  a.s  striking  as  it  is 
InooataBtdlls;  and  yat,  the  exoteding  great  over- fondness  of 
tha  Indiflna  fw  Aair  diildnn  is  but  a  natural  and  necessary 
Bonaa^liee  of  their  oaaiviliBad  condition.  It  k  the  instinct, 
iaallilafilta^  (tf  mao'i  animal  nature,  unchasteaed  and  un- 
MihaliMiri  faj  ri^  reaaon  and  higher  motives.  But  just  for 
tha^  the  aepaiation  cannot  hot  prove  the  harsher  and  more 
difioolt  to  briog  about  N^o  uncivilized  Indian,  be  be  the 
parent  or  the  child,  can  be  leaaoned  into  it,  and  the  fact  that 
aomelndianaarettinsttmnqxwted  and  educated  proves  nothing 
against  as.  It  simply  proves  that  Indians,  like  other  murtals, 
do  at  times  what  thej  oannot  help  themselves,  and  that  coax- 
ing, cajolery,  stratagem,  trickery,  intimidation  and  ooercioa, 
can  extort  an  unwilling  consent  from  the  red  man,  as  they 
frequently  do  from  other  people. 

We  say  "unwilling  consent,"  for,  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  will  have  relented,  they  are  sure 
to  retract  their  consent;  and  if  in  the  meantime  the  children 
have  been  taken  away,  the  unfortunate  parents  will  not  only 
lament  inconaolably  over  them,  but  will  also  in  their  bereave- 
ment and  desperation,  as  Indians  are  wont  to  do,  disfigure, 
cut  and  gash  themselves  with  knives  to  give  vent  to  th^r 
incontrollable  grief. 

The  process  by  which  Indian  children  are  secured  for  these 
Bobools,  in  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Holman,  M.  C,  is  as  follows : 
"  The  agent  of  Carlisle  or  any  other  school  in  the  East  goea 
to  the  place  where  the  Indians  are ;  he  tells  the  Indian  Agent 
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how  many  children  he  wants,  and  the  Agent  says  to  the  parents 
of  the  children  selected,  ^  Your  rations  are  suspended  until  you 
let  your  children  go/"  This  statement  was  made  quite 
recently  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
gentleman. — (See  Congressional  Record,)  Few  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  this  ^'  suspension  of 
rations'^  means.  It  here  means  starvation,  stark,  absolute 
starvation,  since  many  of  these  poor  wretches  have  nothing 
whatever  to  live  upon,  except  these  rations.  So  much  for 
the  parents. 

As  for  the  children  themselves,  separation,  schools  and  all 
the  rest  must  tend  to  alienate  them  from  their  own  blood  and 
country.  That  this  would  be  the  probable  result  of  such  an 
education,  any  one  who  knows  a  little  of  human  nature  can  see, 
and  but  a  moment's  reflection  is  enough  to  make  any  one  under- 
stand what  the  natural  consequences  of  a  like  unnatural 
estrangement  would  be.  The  Indian  so  educated,  would  be 
but  too  liable  to  turn  out  like  so  many  other  over-educated 
white-skinned  individuals  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  whose  over-education  is  their  misfortune, 
who  know  too  much  and  are  too  clever  to  live  by  honest  toil, 
and  for  whom  the  haunts  and  gilded  surroundings  of  vice  have 
always  far  deeper  and  stronger  attraction  than  the  plain,  scanty 
comforts  of  an  humble,  virtuous  home.  He  would  be,  in  a 
word,  too  civilized  and  would  have  lived  too  long  in  too  much 
ease  and  comfort,  to  go  back  and  live  again  with  his  people  in 
all  the  discomforts  of  their  uncivilized,  or  at  best,  but  semi- 
civilized  condition.  Or,  were  he  to  go  back  to  his  people,  his 
conduct  among  them  would  be  apt  to  prove  more  of  an  obstacle 
than  a  help  in  the  cause  of  their  civilization. 

But  the  other  day  in  Congress,  Mr.  Holman,  who,  in  1885, 
was  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee  sent  out  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  results  of  this  system  of 
Indian  education,  made  the  following  statements: — "The 
results  of  this  class  (Indian  schools  off  the  Reservation)  are 
unsatisfactory.     We  did  not  find  in  our  observations  a  siyigle 
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instance  where  the  childreo  had  gone  from  these  scliools  back 
to  the  IndijiDS,  unless  snpjmrted  in  some  ibrm  or  other  by  the 
Ooveinment,  in  some  Government  employment,  who  had  not 
relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  this  applies  to  the  girls  as  well  as 
to  the  boys — and  in  many  cases  they  had  become  more  vicious  Uian 
OiT  hotly  of  the  tribe."    Italics  ours. — {ChagreamAmal  Record.) 

What  more  explicit,  more  emphatic  and  weightier  testimony 
could  be  adduced  in  condemiiatiou  of  the  syateni? 

Reason,  then,  is  here  again  supported  by  experience  and 
authority ;  and  we,  therefore,  conclude  that,  whatever  its 
merits  ii  some  isolated  cases  of  a  few  individuals,  so  far  as  to 
educate  the  ludian,  the  plan  is  utterly  inadequate ;  ite  advau- 
tages,  if  there  be  any,  are  at  best  theoretical  and  for  the  few  ; 
whereas,  its  disad\'aotaget'  are  not  only  real,  serious  and  many, 
but  they  also  affect  the  whole  tribe.  To  secure  the  former  at 
•  the  expense  of  the  latter,  is  jast  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  tear 
down  the  whole  house  in  order  to  replace  a  couple  of  lights  in 
one  or  two  windows.  When,  therefore,  Hon.  George  G.  Vest 
declared  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  as  will  appear  later  on,  "  I  would 
not  take  these  children  to  the  States,  where  they  would  acquire 
ideas  which  are  alien  tu  Indiuo  life,"  he  but  expressed  in  a 
short,  pithy  sentence  the  dictate  of  sound,  practical  reason, 
supported  by  both  authority  and  experience. 

The  8yst«m  of  training  Indian  children  in  boarding  schools 
off  the  reservation,  no  one  will  deny  it,  has  some  advantages, 
bnt  these  are  all  in  &vor  of  the  teachers  and  managers  of  suoh 
Bi^ools,  not  of  the  Indian  pupils.  Who  knows  but  this  is  the 
prindpal  reason  why  the  system  is  commended  and  made  to 
appear  efficient  and  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
its  results  are  found  and  emphatically  declared  to  be  ansatisr 
fertory. 

IV. 
The  Health  of  the  Children. 

Thus  far  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  health  of  Uie 
children.  But  is  no  r^^rd  to  be  had  to  this  vital  point  inthe 
edaoation  of  the  Indian  yoath  ?    Now,  everybody  knows  that 
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the  free  and  roving  disposition  of  Indian  nature  can  ill  brook 
restraint^  school  discipline  and  confinement,  and  that  if  these 
be  not  tempered  and  r^ulated  with  the  greatest  discretion  thej 
are  apt  to  impair  seriously  the  health  of  the  Indian  youth 
and  break  down  their  physical  constitution.  It  is  a  general 
law  of  physical  life,  whether  in  animal  or  plant,  to  prosper 
and  thrive  only  in  surroundings  that  are  congenial.  Birds 
and  other  animals  accustomed  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of 
nature,  when  placed  in  confinement,  though  it  be  in  a  golden 
cage,  though  their  food  be  daintier  and  more  abundant,  and 
despite  their  seemingly  bettered  condition  in  every  respect, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  l)estowcd  upon  them,  will 
safier,  pine  away  and  die.  Those  that  survive  this  improved 
and  refined  manner  of  life,  because  not  suited  to  their  nature, 
are  but  the  exception.  Thus  also  many  a  plant  will  thrive 
and  grow  strong  and  vigorous  in  poorer  soil  and  rougher 
climate,  because  native  and  congenial,  while  transplanted  in 
richer  soil  and  milder  clime,  but  foreign  and  uncongenial,  will 
soon  wither  and  die. 

Even  so  with  an  Indian  youth.  To  snatch  him  from  his 
native  country  and  transport  him  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  favorite  mountains  and  prairies,  from  the  scene  of  his 
youth,  his  cherished  fishing  streams  and  hunting  grounds,  and 
dump  him,  an  utter  stranger  among  strangers,  where  every- 
thing around  him  is  not  only  new  and  bewildering  but  most 
uncongenial  to  all  his  former  manner  of  living;  where  for 
months  and  for  years  he  is  deprived  of  all  intercourse  and 
communication  with  his  kindred,  and  having  nothing  before 
him,  except  some  companion  equally  as  forlorn  and  miserable 
as  himself,  to  remind  him  of  home  and  his  people;  all  this 
cannot  but  have  a  serious  depressing  effect  upon  the  Indian 
children,  and  tell  unfavorably  upon  their  health. 

In  its  confinement  lies,  as  we  think,  a  disadvantage  of  the 
boarding  school  over  the  day  school,  if  the  latter  were  but 
practicable,  for  the  education  of  the  Indian.  But  this  dis- 
advantage, while  unavoidable  and  necessary,  in  the  boarding 
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school  established  in  their  midst  is  reduced  to  its  minimum; 
whereas,  in  the  boardiog  school  off  the  reservation,  it  is  iuten- 
sified  to  its  maximum,  and  without  cause.  In  the  former,  the 
confinemeDt  is  greatly  modified  aud  lessened,  as  is  evident,  by 
the  surroundings ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  all  the  surroundings 
do  but  aggravate  it.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  confinement  of  the 
boarding  school,  albeit  within  the  reservatiou,  may  still  prove 
baneful  to  the  health  of  the  children,  if  it  be  not  regulated 
and  tempered,  as  said,  by  prudeut  management  and  great 
discretion. 

Mischief  in  man's  doings  lies  neither  all  nor  always  on  the 
side  of  the  leM,  It  frequently  arises  from  the  too  much,  and  to 
overdo  a  thing  may  prove  far  more  faulty  and  mtscltievoas  at 
times  than  to  do  it  deficiently.  This,  as  we  think,  is  just  one 
of  such  cases,  not  only  in  r^;ard  to  Indian  education,  as 
'  already  said,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  Indian  youth's 
physical  constitution  and  bodily  health.  In  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience, in  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  seen  some  of  the 
physical  wrecks,  among  the  few  who  have  returned  from  these 
institutions,  the  system  appears  scarcely  anything  better  than 
an  improved,  refined  and  more  expedite  method  of  killing  off 
the  Indian. 

Nostalgia  is  a  disease  well  known  to  medical  scienoe,  and 
cot  a  few  of  the  Indian  youth  who  are  thus  transported  fen* 
thar  education,  die  victims  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  effeots 
of  this  malady.  We  venture  the  assertion,  based  on  facta  and 
on  our  own  experience,  that  if  a  thorough  investigation  were 
instituted  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  discovered  that  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  Indians  so  educated  die  off  before  the  ^e  of  ivXL 
manhood.  If  this  is  to  civilize  the  Indian ;  to  teach  him 
"ideas  alien  to  Indian  life;"  to  "bring  him  in  touch  with 
civilized  American  life,"  we  say  it  is  with  a  vengeance  and  in 
utter  defiance  as  well  of  the  old  Scriptural  saw,  "A  live  dog 
is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 

We  know,  however,  that  this  saying  will  scarcely  apply  to 
the  red  man  in  the  Yankee  point  of  view,  and  with  people  who 
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think  no  Indian  good  except  a  dead  one.  With  such  people 
the  system  of  Indian  schools  that  will  civilize  and  educate  the 
Indian  out  of  exi^nce  sooner,  must  have,  without  a  doubt,  a 
special  advantage. 

V. 

The  Morals  of  the  Children. 

But  while  the  nature  of  things  and  the  stem  realities  before 
ns,  compel  us  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  boarding  school 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian,  we  are  far  from  maintaining 
that  all  boarding  schools  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  that  there 
are  not  serious  difficulties,  disadvantages  and  dangers  to  be 
carefiilly  guarded  against.  It  is  not  possible  in  any  human 
institution  to  secure  an  advantage  in  one  direction  without  some 
disadvantage  in  another,  and  if  boarding  schools  offer  advan- 
tages in  one  sense  they  are  not  without  disadvantages  in  another. 
We  need  not  exaggerate  these  dangers,  we  simply  assert  that 
they  do  exist,  and  are  but  too  well  known  to  all  practical  and 
conscientious  educators  to  call  for  any  proof. 

Nor  are  they  fewer  or  less  real  or  less  serious  with  regard 
to  the  Indian,  because  the  boarding  school  is  more  necessary 
for  him.  It  is  just  the  contrary.  Whence  we  infer  that  as 
the  Indian,  by  the  nature  of  his  surroundings  and  uncivilized 
condition,  has  no  alternative  for  his  education  but  the  boarding 
school,  and  here  the  school,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  becomes 
necessarily  and  in  the  fullest  possible  way,  the  substitute  for 
the  home  and  the  parent ;  upon  the  Indian  boarding  school 
must  devolve  more  of  the  duty  of  parental  care  and  guardian- 
ship than  could  fall  upon  any  other  school  for  a  civilized 
community.  But  the  duty  of  parental  care  and  guardianship 
with  regard  to  human  beings,  embraces  not  only  the  material 
but  also  the  moral  welfare  of  its  charges ;  the  latter  in  fact  more 
than  the  former,  since  man's  better  part  is  not  the  body  but 
the  soul.  Now,  religion  is  the  very  essence  of  morality ; 
consequently,  upon  the  Indian  boarding  school  must  rest,  in 
our  opinion,  more  than  could  ever  rest  upon  any  other  school. 
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the  duty  and  obligatiun  to  impart  moral  and  rriigtoos  instnu?- 
tion  as  well  to  its  pupils. 

Whence,  must  appear  at  once  to  every  thinking  man  the 
absurd  [Ktsition  of  the  State,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  furnish  them  with  at  least  one  of  the  essential 
factors  of  their  eduration,  religious  and  moral  training ;  it  yet, 
on  the  other,  not  only  goes  into  the  boarding  school  business  to 
ediK^te  the  Indians,  but  goes  into  it  advisedly  on  non-sectanau 
priucif)les;  that  is,  on  the  express  exclusion  of  all  religion. 
Could  anything,  in  the  eyes  of  sound  reason,  be  more  incon- 
sistent or  more  ridiculous  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  say  it  candidly,  we  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  be  preferable  to  let  the  savage  live  and  die  in  his 
native  barbarism  than  to  have  him  bruught  up  in  a  boarding 
school  of  the  non-sectarian  kind,  where  the  corrective  and 
restraining  elements  of  Christianity,  !t£  prinoiplee.  Its  doctrines 
and  its  helps  would  be  excluded;  where  his  education,  while 
increasing  his  capacity  for  physical  and  mental  activity,  would 
alike  quicken,  sharpen  and  stimulate  the  passiou  and  appetite 
of  his  nature,  and  yet  be  insufficient  at  the  same  time  to  supply 
bira  with  adequali.'  means  to  direct  iiud  ketp  them  under  con- 
trol. In  his  native  barbarism  the  Indian  would  be  very 
unfortunate,  indeed,  but  less  guilty,  perhaps,  before  his  Maker. 
In  the  woods  he  would  be  a  savage,  but  an  isolated  and 
solitary  one,  with  less  chance  to  harm  and  in  less  danger  of 
being  harmed  by  others. 

Non-sectarianism,  we  well  know,  has  no  such  scruples,  and 
its  advocates  will  dismiss  our  reasoning  with  a  simper  on  their 
lips.  But,  then,  are  they  for  that  any  the  wiser?  They  may 
aniile  at  our  scruples,  but  are  we  not  cautioned  by  the  "  Father 
of  the  Country,"  (Farewell  Address)  George  Washington 
himself,  "  not  to  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  without 
religion  can  be  maintained?"  Does  not  experience  proclaim 
loud  enough,  daily  and  everywhere,  that  morality  wiUiout 
reli^on  is  but  an  airy  nothing  ?  And  can  their  smile  brush 
qWay  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  stubborn  fact,  that  many 
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and  many  an  Indian  was  \efis  immoral  when  a  savage  in  the 
woods^  than  after  being  a  pupil  of  the  non-sectarian  school  ? 

When  Mr.  Call  in  the  United  States  Senate  {Congressional 
Recardy  July  25,  1890)  declared  emphatically,  "The  safety 
of  the  morals  of  these  people  require  that  they  should  be  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  religion,^'  he  touched  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  question,  and  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury makes  us  subscribe  unconditionally  to  the  utterance  of 
the  Honorable  Senator. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Non-Sectarianism  in  Indian  Education  and  Indian 

Contract  Schools. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  leading  Montana  paper,  a  writer  under 
the  pseudonym  "  Constitution  "  has  come  forth  to  champion 
the  non-sectarian  system  of  Indian  education  inaugurated  by 
the  Harrison  administration. 

As  a  rule,  the  only  attention  anonymous  writers  deserve  is 
to  be  left  unnoticed.  But  as  the  article  in  question  has 
several  marks  of  inspiration  from  higlier  quarters  than  a 
newspaper  tripod,  and  is,  besides,  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  system  is  advocated  by  its  authors, 
we  call  our  readers'  attention  to  it,  that  they  may  "  consider  ^^ 
and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  "  real  merits  of  the  case." 

"Education  for  Indians. 

^^  Importani   Idea^   and   Historical   Facts    Bearing    on   the 

Question. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

^\8ir : — In  the  Daily  Independent  of  December  14th  appeared 
an  article  signed  by  the  Rev.  Palladino,  S.  J.,  which,  as  voicing 
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the  persistent  attitude  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  oocasions 
no  8iirpri8e;  but  as  it  is  one  move  only  in  an  open  warfare 
upon  tbe  faithful  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and,  throogh 
him,  a  menace  to  the  AdmiiiistratioD,  which  has  thua  far 
withstood  their  demand  for  his  removal  (it  wMild  be  the  aama 
with  a  Democratic  administration),  this  article  has  much  po- 
litical sigoiScauce;  and  it  is  well  for  the  people  to  consider 
the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  because  Senator  Vest  ostentatiously 
snbscrii>es  himself  as  an  eoemy  of  Jesuitism  all  he  says  must 
be  taken  as  unbiased.  He  is  quoted  in  one  jiart  of  Rev. 
Pallaflino's  article  as  saying,  '  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  edn- 
cate  an  Indian  if  you  let  him  go  back  to  bis  family  each  day,' 
and  again,  with  absurd  inconsistency,  '  I  would  not  take  them 
off  to  tbe  States  where  they  oould  acquire  ideas  which  are 
alien  to  Indian  life.' 

"These  sentences  have  a  dogmatic  ring,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  attitude  of  the  Senator  may  be  well  considered  a  bit  of 
special  pleading.  Over  against  it  are  the  testimonies  of  many 
reliable  witnesses,  whose  knowledge  is  not  confined  to  one 
junketing  tour  or  one  season,  including  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  Indians  themselves. 

"  Few  people,  of  whatever  belief,  are  disposed  to  belittle  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  those  Fathers,  like  De  Smet  and  his 
contemporaries,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  wilderneaa  at 
the  behest  of  their  religion  and  to  benefit  mankind;  but  what 
monument  is  left  of  their  work  other  than  their  fame — and 
valuable  church  property?  Where  are  the  Indians  they  have 
lifted  from  barbarism?  (It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
parallel  between  their  surroundings  and  work  and  those  of 
their  Buccessors  of  to-day.) 

"To  those  who  question  religious  authority  it  may  well 
appear  that  the  Rev.  talladiuo  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  they 
'go  to  mass  r^ularly'  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  Indians 
'should  acquire  ideas  which  are  alien  to  Indian  life/  but  we 
subm  it  that  the  Gkivernment  appropriates  lai^  sums  of  money 
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for  Indian  education  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them 
acquire  such  ideas  to  the  end  that '  Indian  life'  as  distinguished 
from  the  life  of  the  other  people  of  these  United  States,  should 
disappear  entirely,  and  as  speedily  as  may  be. 

'^  That  the  Jesuits  disapprove  of  the  non-sectarian  Indian 
schools,  and  attack  with  scorn  the  plans  of  Commissioner 
Morgan,  need  cause  no  surprise;  they  have  done  the  same 
with  the  whole  free-school  system,  calling  them  *  Godless,' 
'irreligious,'  etc.,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  to  all  people  that 
the  religious  standard  (I  speak  not  of  profession,  but  of  prac- 
tical religion,  manifest  in  action)  is  as  high  among  their  teachers 
as  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  that  the  attendants  of  the  free 
schools  bear  honorable  comparison  with  those  of  the  other,  not 
only  in  walk  and  conversation,  but  in  the  averages  which  the 
crimBal  .atatisties  of  the  country  show. 

"  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  among  the  sectarian  contract 
schools  the  co-religionists  of  Rev.  Palladino  have  had,  here- 
tofore, near  or  quite  three-fourths  of  the  appropriations  and 
less  than  half  of  the  Indians  also ;  that  the  issue  is  not  whether 
teachers  who  happen  to  be  Catholics  shall  be  employed,  but 
whether  the  Commissioner  shall  run  his  department  and  over- 
see the  expenditure  of  the  appropriations  with  the  responsibility 
for  which  he  is  charged,  or  turn  it  over  to  a  self-appointed 
religious  bureau  in  Washington  to  dispose  of  at  their  own 
sweet  will. 

"  The  Commissioner  is  right.  Let  the  Indians  learn  ^  ideas 
alien  to  Indian  life,'  that  they  may  learn  to  be  in  touch  with, 
and  not  a  menace  to,  the  civilized  American  life  which  is  fast 
closing  in  about  them.  If  they  choose  also  to  learn  any 
religion,  let  them  choose  it,  and  let  not  those  who  would  do 
sacrifice  to  teach  it,  stultify  their  charity  by  making  it  depend 
upon  Grovernment  l)ounty. 

"As  a  fair  commentary  on  Senator  Vest's  rhapsodies,  let 
those  interested  in  the  subject  read  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall,  within  this  century,  of  the  *  Missions  of  California,'  with 
their  thousands  of  'Christianized  Indians,'  and  how  gladly 
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they  went  back  to  their  mountains  and  wild  life  wheo  the 
Government  in  Mexico  compellixl  the  tlisbanding  of  the  stand- 
ing army  which  held  them  in  peonage  and  'Christianity.' — 
(See  Mining  Camps  .•  a  Sitidy  in  Am&ican  Frontier  Life, 
'  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  A.  B.,  Baltimore,  1884.) 
,  "  Then  look  forany  civilized  tribes  under  control  of,  or  in  the 
wake  of,  teaching  which  makes  obedient  (?)  children  rather 
than  self-contained  citizens,  and  you  cannot  find  them  in 
America.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  dispassionate 
aketch,  and  exhibit  the  mission  system  and  ite  achievements 
with  Indians  when  given  the  mopt  favorable  opportunities; 

"'The  mission  was  from  one  standpoint  missionary  and 
eoclesiastical ;  from  another  it  was  industrial  and  political ; 
ChristianiKed  natives  meant  laborers  and  vassals.  The  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  of  whom  in  1721  Collier  wrote,  "  Every  family 
hath  an  entii-e  Legislature  and  governors  at  discretion,"  were 
brought  into  a  subjection  only  paralleled  in  Paraguay. 

'"In  July,  1769,  Father  Serra,  a  man  of  singular  zeal, 
piety,  asceticism  and  administrative  ability,  founded  San  Diego 
and  begau  the  mission  system  in  Alia  California.  His  sueeesa 
fiompleted  its  eooleuoAtical  oonquest  and  brought  the  ooMt 
tribes  into  full  subjection. 

" '  The  missions  in  their  prime  were  little  more  than  Indian 
reservations,  managed,  it  is  true,  with  great  zeal  and  marked 
industrial  success,  but  entirely  incapable  of  making  citizens  of 
their  Indian  occupants.  From  the  days  of  the  good  Las  Casas, 
Spain  and  Mexico  have  honestly  tried  to  do  their  best  by  the 
Indians.  The  laws  of  Mexico  gave  them  many  rights  which 
in  practice  they  were  utterly  unable  to  obtain.  Later  Spanish 
laws  created  additional  safeguards  ^against  the  loss  of  their 
common  or  other  lands,  but  in  California,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
actual  rights  possessed  by  the  Indians  were  less  than  their 
l^al  rights  even  during  the  sixty  years  of  the  misaions' 
undisputed  control. 

" '  If  the  condition  of  vassalage  in  which  mission  Indians 
were  kept  be  considered  entirely  justifiable,  their  treatment 
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was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Few  whites  besides  priests 
and  soldiers  were  allowed  to  live  at  the  missions.  The  Indians 
were  fed  and  clothed,  taught  trades,  simple  mechanical  arts, 
and  the  system  of  agriculture  practiced  in  Spain,  passing  their^ 
uneventful  lives  as  humble  servants  of  the  Church,  which  was 
virtually  independent  of  Mexico,  owner  of  the  soil,  and  master 
of  the  country. 

^'  ^  One  might  fill  a  volume  with  incidents  of  life  in  these 
quaint  and  curioas  missions  before  their  hour  of  doom  came. 
The  people  rose  at  sunrise,  spent  an  hour  at  chapel,  marched 
singing  to  the  fields,  returned  when  the  evening  Angelus  rang, 
spent  the  evening  in  games  and  amusement  and  retired  to  their 
huts.  They  planted  gardens,  vineries  and  orange  groves — 
gardens  in  which  the  choicest  fruits  of  Granada  and  Andalusia 
were  grown.  They  tended  the  fast-multiplying  herds  of  the 
missions,  the  broad  valleys  and  fertile  foot-hills^  .  .  .  De 
Courcey  says  that  the  Franciscan  Fathers  had  75,000  Cali- 
fornia Indians  civilized  and  converted  before  1813.  .  .  . 

"  *  When  the  missions  were  first  established  a  tract  of  about 
fifteen  acres  was  allotted  to  each  one,  but  their  lands  were  never 
surveyed,  and  they  gradually  extended  their  bounds  until  they 
laid  claim  to  nearly  the  entire  region.  The  term  ''mission'* 
that  once  meant  only  the  church  town  with  the  gardens  and 
orchards  near  it,  soi^n  came  to  include  the  extensive  tracts  over 
which  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  owned  by  the  establishment 
roamed  at  will.  The  priests  never  received  any  formal 
acknowledgment  from  the  Spanish  Government  of  their  land 
claims.  The  revolution  of  1812  put  the  subject  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mexican  liberals,  who,  four  years  later,  freed  the  Indian 
serfs  from  compulsory  allegiance  to  the  priesthood. 

" '  The  famous  missions,  with  all  their  faults  of  theory  and 
practice,  had  been  planted  by  men  possessed  of  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit;  they  had  done  much  to  civilize  the  natives  and 
more  to  improve  the  country.  They  had  often  dispensed  a 
genial  and  generous  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  they  ruled 
their  servants  with  a  firm  and  liberal  hand.     When  the  whole 
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social  fabric  of  the  mission  system  went  to  ruin  the  suddenness 
of  its  down&Il  shocked  all  thoughtful  observers.  Tet  it  was 
but  an  artificial  system,  and  its  intrinsic  worthlessness  was 
plainly  revealed  the  moment  the  outside  pressure  and  military 
coercion  were  removed.  Moral  suasion  was  futile  to  restrain 
the  thousands  of  Indian  converts,  who  would  no  longer  be 
persuaded  to  make  soap,  mould  bricks,  weave  wool,  sing  Latin 
hymns,  and  repeat  mediaeval  prayers.  They  returned  to  their 
hillsides,  their  grasshoppers,  their  camas  roots  and  their  idle- 
ness, while  many  of  the  priests  went  back  to  Mexico.  The 
missions'  lack  of  economic  success  was  by  far  the  least  part  of 
its  failure.' — (From  Mining  Camps:  a  Study  in  American 
Frontier  Life,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinu,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  1884.) 

^*  As  for  the  Flat-Head  Indians,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  after 
the  fifty  years'  teaching,  they  have  in  the  past  five  years 
committed  more  cowardly  murders  than  an  equal  number  of 
reservation  Indians  anywhere,  and  except  for  a  few  level- 
headed men  among  them,  the  whole  tribe  would  have  shielded 
and  protected  the  murderers. 

"  Reduced  to  a  logical  proposition,  the  claims  of  Rev.  Pal- 
ladino  are  simply  and  only  : 

"  The  Government  mnst  civilize  the  Indians, 

"  The  only  way  to  civilize  the  Indians  is  to  teach  them 
Christianity. 

"The  Jesuits  can  teach  Christianity  better  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  people. 

"Therefore,  the  Government  must  employ  the  Jesuits  to 
teach  the  Indians  Christianity. 

"But  everybody  knows  that  Buddhists,  Universal ists,  and 
Baptists  all  could  and  would  tuake  the  same  claims,  and  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  all  is  : 

"  The  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  any  religion  is  strictly  and  (^refully  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Mon- 
tana as  well,  and  attetnpts  to  override  these    will   lead   to 
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oontiniud  dissensions — useless  dissensions — for  whether  re- 
ligion is  good  or  otherwise  the  State  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  and  the  end  must  be  obedience  to  the 

Constitution." 

HxLKHA,  December  20,  1891. 

Reply. 

We  shall  address  our  opponent  by  the  pseudonym  under 
which  he  bravely  and  patriotically  hides  himself,  only  adding, 
at  the  behest  of  civility  and  politeness,  the  prefix  "  Mr."  to 
"  Constitution,"  and  limit  our  reply  to  the  salient  points  of 
his  article. 

A  Disclaimer. 

We  dismiss  as  rather  "  unconstitutional "  the  charge  that 
the  plain  and  impartial  expression  of  our  views  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  is  of  any,  still  less  "  much  political  significance." 
We  are  too  little  and  too  utterly  insignificant  to  give  anything 
we  may  say,  do,  or  write  any  political  significance ;  and  are, 
besides,  tolerably  well  known  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  to 
the  people  of  Montana,  for  them  to  even  dream  of  the  contrary. 
Candidly,  we  never  knew  that  there  was  any  politics  in  us, 
until  Mr.  Constitution  was  kind  enough  to  tell  us.  But, 
perhaps,  the  political  significance  of  our  article  is  all  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Constitution  himself;  we  cannot  say  it  is  not,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  on  our  side. 

Father  De  Smet  and  His  Co-Laiorera. 

Mr.  Constitution  seems  not  to  feel  disposed  to  "  belittle  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  those  Fathers,  like  De  Smet  and  his 
contemporaries,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  wilderness  at 
the  behests  of  their  religion  and  to  benefit  mankind.  But," 
asks  he,  "  what  monument  is  left  of  their  work  other  than 
their  fame  and  valuable  church  property?     Where  are  the 
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Indians  they  have  lifted  from  barbarism?"  How  a  Father 
DeSmetaod  others  like  him  can  be  said  to  have  benefited  man- 
kind and  letl  nothing  of  their  work  other  than  their  fame ;  or 
how  they  could  have  obtained  their  fame  without  any  work  to 
be  famed  by,  is  more  than  we  can  understand.  "  What  mon- 
ument is  left  of  their  work  ?  "  Is  it  disingenuity  or  ignorance 
that  prompts  that  question?  We  allude  to  one.  In  the 
endless  history  of  Indian  wars,  that  have  cost  the  United  States 
Treasury  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
lives  to  the  nation,  can  Mr.  Constitution  point  out  a  single  one 
that  was  bi-oiight  about  by  Catholic  Indians?  This  one 
monument  of  peace  erected  by  Christianity  and  its  ministers, 
by  De  Sniet  and  others  like  him,  is  equivalent  to  many,  aiitl 
in  the  eycfl  of  all  thinking  people,  it  alone  should  suSice  to 
stamp  out  non -sectarian ism  as  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
Christianity  and  Catholicism  io  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

OathoUe  Indian  Miaaitma  in  Qxlifomia,  e/c. — Morai  Svamon 
and  Non-Sectanan  Methods. 

Mr.  Constitution's  disparaging  reference  to  the  miasioD 
system  of  Indian  civilization,  as  exemplified  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Catholic  Indian  missions  in  Paraguay,  Mexico,  and 
particularly  California,  is  a  most  nnfortunate  one  for  hia  cause. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  history  of  these  missions  can  hesitate 
a  moment  to  admit  that  the  interference  of  the  Government 
alone  crushed  and  destroyed  them.  It  was  the  uon-sectarianisni 
of  the  Mexican  Government  that  brought  about  this  work  of 
ruin  and  desolation  in  California.  The  Catholic  missionaries 
were  driven  away,  the  administration  was  secularized,  and  the 
poor,  unfortunate  Indians,  who  were  Christians,  industrious 
and  happy  under  the  mission  system,  were  driven  back  by  the 
non-sectarian  policy  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  a  state  of 
poverty,  wretchedness  and  barbarism  worse  than  the  one  from 
which  they  had  been  rescued  by  Christianity. 

"Catholic  missionaries  brought  the  tribes  of  Mexico  aod 
California  under  the  moat  perfect  control,  and  kept  them  so," 
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says  Bartletty  an  unsuspected  authority.  '^Aud  how  was  this 
done  ?  Not  by  the  sword,  nor  by  treaty,  nor  by  presents,  nor  by 
Indian  agents,  who  would  sacrifice  the  poor  creatures  without 
scruple  or  remorse  for  their  own  vile  gains.  The  Indian  was 
taught  Christianity,  with  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  how  to  sustain  himself  by  his  labor.  By  this  means  the 
Society  of  Jesus  accomplished  more  toward  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  than  the  United  States  has  done  since 
the  settlement  of  the  country." — (Bartlett,  Personal  Narra- 
tive, 2,  92,  432.) 

"But  moral  suasion,"  says  Mr.  Constitution,  "  was  futile  to 
retain  the  thousands  of  Indian  converts  who  would  no  longer 
be  persuaded  to  make  soap,  mould  bricks,  weave  wool,  sing 
Latin  hymns  and  repeat  mediaeval  prayers."  But,  dear  Mr. 
Constitution,  how  would  you  have  those  poor,  unfortunate 
Indians  continue  to  be  j)ersuaded  when  the  one  efficient 
cause  of  persuasion  was  no  longer  among  them — when  those, 
the  ministers  of  Christianity,  who  had  persuaded  them  from 
barbarism  into  an  industrious,  Christian  life,  and  who  alone 
could  persuade  them  to  remain  in  it,  were  driven  away? 
How  innocent  sounds  Mr.  Constitution's  statement  that 
"  many  of  the  priests  went  back  to  Mexico."  You  need  not 
tell  us,  after  this,  that  the  Indians  returned  to  their  hillsides, 
to  their  grasshoppers,  etc.  It  could  not  be  otherwise ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  authors  and  advocates  of  non-sectarian- 
ism in  Indian  education  to  bear  in  mind  that  like  causes  must 
needs  produce  like  effects. 

If  those  missions  "have  come  to  naught"  (Kip,  Jesuit  Mis- 
8ionSf  3),  "if  we  must  seek  in  vain  for  the  results  of  their  toil 
and  sacrifices "  (Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pordiac,  48),  the 
failure  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  who  created  them  nor 
to  their  system,  any  more  than  we  can  ascribe  want  of  skill  to 
an  Apelles  or  a  Zeusis  because  their  masterpieces  of  art  have 
been  destroyed.  (Shea,  OcUholic  AmericcLn  Missions,  120). 
Scarcely  a  score  of  years  ago  a  maddened  commune  in  Paris 
pulled  down,  burned  and  destroyed  some  of  the  finest  monu- 
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ments  ever  erected  by  the  genius  of  man,  real  treasures  of 
everything  noble,  beautiful  and  grand.  But  because  to-day 
the  wayfarer's  foot  treads  on  the  vacant  lots  where  the  noble 
piles  were  reared  and  stood  and  were  inspected  and  admired 
every  day  of  the  year  by  thousands  of  visitors  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  will  Mr.  Constitution  argue  that  those 
magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  and  art  did  not  exist, 
or  that  they  were  not  what  they  were,  simply  because  they  are 
no  more,  and  were  made  to  disappear  in  smoke  by  the  incendi- 
ary torch  and  petroleum  of  the  non-religious  and  non-sectarian 
rabble  of  Paris  ? 

"  Those  missions,*'  says  an  eminent  historian,  "  were  among 
the  noblest  works  of  men  ;  and  in  the  degree  that  we  admire 
the  zealous  men  who  filled  Florida,  Texas  and  California  with 
Christian  villages  must  we  stamp  out  with  every  brand  of 
ignominy  and  disgrace  the  men  and  the  [policy  which  de- 
stroyed them  and  drove  their  inmates  back  into  barbarism." — 
(Shea,  Oatholio  American  Missions,  120.) 

Indian  Nature  and  the  United  States  Treasury, 

But  "  the  United  States  Government,"  we  are  told,  appro- 
priates large  sums  of  money  for  Indian  education,  for  the 
"  express  pui'pose  and  to  the  cud  that  ^  Indian  life,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lifo  of  the  other  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  disappear  entirely  and  as  sj)eedily  as  may  be." 
We  simply  reply  that  all  the  uiillions  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  are  insufficient  to  bring  this  about,  and  that  so  long 
as  there  is  an  Indian  alive  he  will  live  more  or  less  according 
to  his  Indian  nature.  Scarcely  a  week  ago,  Chief  Chariot,  now 
on  the  Jocko,  laid  it  down  as  a  condition  before  the  authorities 
of  the  reservation  that  none  of  the  children  of  his  band  shall 
go  to  school  if  their  hair  is  to  be  shorn.  You  may  talk  "  High 
School ''  to  these  people  to  your  heart's  content ;  you  may  talk 
patriotism  to  them  ;  you  may  seek  as  much  as  you  please  to 
**  initiate  them  into  the  laws  of  the  great  natural  forces,"  etc., 
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bat  they  are  Indians^  they  have  an  Indian  nature,  and  even 
an  old-time  pagan  tells  you  that  Naturam  Expdlaa  furoa  iamen 
tuque  recurret.  And  certainly  the  white  man's  conduct  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Government  officials  in  particular,  in 
their  intercourse  and  dealings  with  the  Indians,  has  never  been 
such  as  could  make  them  fall  in  love  with  our  ways  and  our 
manners. 

Catholics  and  Contract  Schools. 

To  the  charge  that  tlie  Catholics  have  had  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  contract  school  appropriation,  we  answer  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Teller :  "  There  has  been,"  says  the  Honor- 
able Senator,  "  a  good  deal  of  complaint  in  the  country  that  the 
Catholic  Church  had  monopolized  a  large  portion  of  the  edu- 
cational facilities  for  Indians.  I  have  no  affinity  with  the 
Catholic  Churcli;  all  ray  connections,  all  my  teachings  and 
associations  have  been  the  other  way.  I  have  observed, 
though,  that  the  Catholics  have  been  the  most  successfnl 
educators  of  the  Indians  of  any  people  in  the  country.^' — 
(^Congressional  JRecordy  July  25,  1890.) 

In  the  testimony,  then,  of  Senator  Teller,  the  Catholics  have 
had  more  contract  schools,  because  they  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  educating  the  Indians.  But  not  only  have  Catholics 
been  more  successful — they  have  been  so  at  less  cost  to  the 
Government  and  the  people.  '*  They  have  sent  men  to  the 
Indians,"  says  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  "  who  were  willing 
to  devote  their  lives  and  go  out  among  these  wild  people  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  good;  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
they  will  more  earnestly  and  devotedly  put  in  their  days  and 
their  nights  in  this  work  than  any  class  of  mere  hirelings  who 
go  there  for  the  salary.  A  large  majority  of  these  people  go 
practically  without  salaries.  This  thing  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  when  we  are 
making  provision  for  these  schools  if  we  intend  this  civilizing 
shall  be  effective  and  shall  accomplish  something  substantial, 
I  think  these  cheap  schools,  the  contract  schools  that  have  done 
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BO  much  to  huild  up  not  only  the  intelligence  of  the  Indians, 
but  their  morals,  ought  to  l)e  cordially  and  heartily  sustained 
by  the  GoveruKient,  and  ought  not  to  be  criticised,  and  we 
ought  not  to  allow  any  mei-e  feelings  of  partisan  bias  and  ee<v 
tariau  prejudice  to  infiuence  uh  to  legislate  against  one  denom- 
ination simply  because  it  has  »hown  a  disposition  to  go  furihra 
and  Epend  more  money  and  more  labor,  and  exercise  more 
thought  and  diligence  in  the  development  of  this  great  work 
than  any  other  denomination  has  done."  And  again,  "The 
point  I  was  endeavoring  to  get  the  Senators'  attention  to," 
says  the  Honorable  Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  "  was  this — that 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a  Govern- 
ment aid  to  these  schools.  If  the  Government  spent  mone)^ 
as  economically  and  as  judiciously  as  it  is  expended  in  these 
contract  schools  (for  these  contract  schools  educate  these  people 
forlessmoney  than  the  Government  can  do  it)  so  far  from  being 
a  benefit  conferred  by  the  Government  upon  the  schools,  it  ig  a 
benefit  conferred  by  the  schools  upon  the  Government  by  that 
much  money  saved.  The  reports  which  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  here  this  morning,  covering  ten  pages,  will  show  that 
the  average  expense  of  the  Government  schools  is  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  same  work  done 
by  these  people  under  contract." — {Oongreseionat  Record, 
July  26,  1890.) 

Mr.  Constitution,  of  course,  condemns  all  contract  schools. 
But,  admitted  that  such  were  not  the  case,  would  he  approve 
of  such  schools  being  assigned  without  r^;ard  to  their  success, 
or  would  he  give  "  the  largest  school  facilities  for  the  Indians  " 
to  the  less  succesaful  Indian  educators?  We  are  satisfied  that 
he  would  never  conduct  hie  own  private  business  or  hia  family 
affaire  on  any  such  principles.  Why  should  he,  then,  approve 
of  the  Government  doing  it?  "These  Catholic  people,"  says 
Senator  Call,  "in  this  matter  of  Indian  education  have,  per- 
haps, taken  the  lead  in  respect  to  numbers.  But  whatever 
they  have  done  they  have  come  honestly  hy,  and  they  have 
done  a  work  which  the  Qovernmeut  and  no  other  people  would 
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have  done.  Now,  is  it  to  be  said/'  continues  the  Senator, 
**  that  because  the  Catholics  have  educated  more  of  the  Indians, 
have  established  more  stations  for  education,  therefore  they 
shall  be  deprived  of  it,  because  they  are  having  an  undue  share 
of  what? — of  the  performance  of  an  obligation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  the  Government  asked  them  to  perform,  and 
which  the  morality  and  Christianity  of  the  day  demand 
should  be  performed  by  somebody/' — {Oongressional  Record, 
July  25,  1890.) 

Contract  Schools  and  the  United  States  OonstUution. 

But  particular  stress  is  laid  by  the  anonymous  writer  on 
the  fact  that  "  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  any  religion  is  strictly  and  carefully  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  laws  of 
Montana  as  well."  We  know  it,  and  heartily  approve  of  it ; 
but  we  must  emphatically  deny  that  to  put  breeches  on  sans- 
culotteSy  to  shelter  them,  to  feed  them ;  to  teach  people  to  be 
farmers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters ;  to  instruct  and  enable  them 
to  make  a  living  by  honest  toil,  is  to  teach  religion.  Who  in 
the  world,  except  he  be  out  of  his  wits,  can  or  will  say  that  to 
teach  these  things  is  to  teach  religion?  And  if  to  teach  these 
matters  is  not  to  teach  religion,  how,  in  the  name  of  plain, 
common  sense,  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  Government  cannot 
contract  to  have  them  taught ;  or,  if  it  contracts  to  have  them 
taught,  that  it  appropriates,  against  the  Constitution,  public 
money  to  teach  religion  ?  Why,  then,  may  not  the  Govern- 
ment employ  me,  like  any  one  else,  to  teach  them,  if  I  do  it 
equally  as  well  ?  And  if  my  religion  be  a  help  to  me  to  fill 
the  task  better  and  more  successfully,  what  folly  is  not  that  of 
my  employer  to  bid  me  lay  aside  that  which  helps  me  render 
him  a  better  and  more  efficient  service?  Has,  then,  non- 
sectarianism  or  the  hatretl  of  religion  and  Christianity  in  this 
enlightened  age  of  huraanitarianisra,  philanthropy,  progress, 
civilization  and  freedom  of  conscience,  come  to  this — that  be- 
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cause  I  happen  to  be  a  Cbristian,  a  Catholic,  a  Priest  or  a 
Religious,  and  iu  spite  of  the  better  and  more  efficient  service 
that,  just  for  that,  I  can  render,  I  am  considered  disqnalilied 
to  be  employed  by  the  Government?  Could  anything  be 
narrower,  more  bigotaJ,  more  nnjust  or  more  despiteful? 
"I  have  no  patience  with  this  sectarian  talk,"  said  Sen- 
ator Davis  on  the  0oor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Jnly  25,  1890.  "  This  Government  is  not  making  itself  a 
party  to  any  denomination  in  this  business.  This  is  a  business, 
and  a  business  of  serious  character.  The  Government,  tatdng 
advantage  in  the  wilderness  of  the  facilities  which  tliese 
pioneers  of  Christianity  have  created  for  it,  proposra  merely 
to  allow  these  children  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  nurture  of 
tliese  men  and  women." — {Oongrenaional  Record,  Jnly  26, 
1890.) 

"I  insist,"  said  Senator  Call  on  the  same  occasion,  "that 
there  la  no  kind  of  foundation  for  the  proposition  that  because 
the  Government  contraets  with  a  Religious  Order  to  educate 
children,  to  teach  them  arithmetic,  their  letters,  writing,  and 
to  give  them,  if  necessary,  an  education  in  the  different  trades 
and  pursuits,  that  Iwt^use  the  Govorniiient  contracts  with  a 
religious  oi^nization,  therefore  they  are  maintaining  an 
establishment  of  religion." — {Congressional  Record,  July  25, 
1890.) 

But,  then,  ask  we,  was  it  not  the  Government  itself  that 
under  the  Peace  Policy  of  President  Grant  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  religion  in  the  cause  of  Indian  education,  and 
sought  its  help  by  calling  upon  the  different  churches  to  assist 
the  Government  in  the  work?  "This  proclamation,"  aaya 
Senator  Call,  "  has  been  made  by  the  Government  iu  the  very 
legislation  of  the  country  and  in  the  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued for  years  by  the  Interior  Department,  with  the  approval 
of  each  Congress  tliat  has  met,"  Now,  contract  schools  are 
or  are  not  against  the  United  States  Constitution.  If  you 
say  they  are,  you  must  admit  that  the  legislation  and  policy 
of  the  country  for  years,  has  been  in  opposition  to  the  Federal 
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CoDstitation.  If  you  say  they  are  not,  then,  your  plea  for 
non-sectarianism  in  Indian  education  is  a  fraud,  since  it  rests 
on  a  falsehood. 

And  further,  were  there  in  these  contract  schools  and  like 
institutions  anything  contrary  to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  would  the  Know-nothings  of  the 
day  be  so  busy,  as  they  seem  just  now  to  be,  to  have  Congress 
pass  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  these  schools  and  similar  institutions 
"unconstitutional?''  But  why  not  advocate  as  well  an 
amendment  to  abolish  the  Constitution  itself?  If  more  radi- 
cal and  more  un-American  in  that,  the  A.  P.  A.  and  P.  S.  A. 
and  the  like,  would  appear  at  least  less  inconsistent  and  less 
disingenuous. 

The  Flat-Heads. 
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Mr.  Constitution  charges  the  Flat-Heads  with  having 
committed  in  the  last  five  years  more  cowardly  murders  than 
an  equal  number  of  reservation  Indians  anywhere.''  We  brand 
the  assertion  as  an  atrocious  slander  on  that  much  maligned, 
abused  and  insulted  tribe  of  peaceful  Indians,  and  challenge 
Mr.  Constitution  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  any  Flat- 
Head  was  implicated  in  or  connected  with  the  murders 
referred  to.  It  has*  ever  been  the  proud,  and  we  l)elieve  also 
truthful,  boast  of  these  Indians  that  none  of  their  tribe  ever 
spilled  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  Were  the  murderers  Flat- 
Heads,  because  the  crimes  were  committed  within  the  limits 
of  the  reservation  of  that  name  ?  Are  there  not  on  that  reser- 
vation Kootenays,  Kalispels,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Spokanes  and 
Nez  Perces  ? 

This  charge,  however,  has  been  anticipated  above,  where  we 
mentioned  these  very  crimes,  the  names  of  their  authors  and 
some  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  under  which  the  crimes 
were  perpetrated.  We  simply  add  here  to  what  we  said  about 
these  Indian  criminals,  that  all  four  were  non-sectarian,  non- 
Christian  people,  and  had  spurned  all  the  influences  of  religion 
until  the  gallows  and  the  hangman  were  in  sight. 
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Mr.  Constitutioa  winds  up  by  aaying,  "  the  claims  of  Bev. 
PalladiDO  are  eiraply  and  only, — 

"The  Government  must  civilize  tbc-  Indians." 

We  never  committed  ourselves  to  such  an  assertion.  On 
the  contrary,  we  say  that  the  Government  must  not  civilize 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Government  cannot  do  it. 
What  we  asserted,  or  naturally  fallows  from  our  argument,  is 
simply  this.  If  these  wards  of  the  nation  are  to  be  civilized, 
the  necessary  means  to  that  end  must  be  adopted  ;  but  Chris- 
tianity is  necessary  ;  therefore  the  Government  must  not  seek 
to  exclude  it.  To  seek  the  end  and  exclude  at  the  same  time 
the  means  necessary  to  that  end,  is  not  the  work  of  reason  but 
of  madness.  And  aince  Christianity's  necessary  means  to 
civilize  the  Indian  cannot  be  had  outside  of  Christianity 
itself,  the  Government  must  either  enlist  in  the  cause  the 
services  of  Christianity,  or  be  doomed  to  utter  failure  in  ita 
attempt  to  civilize  the  Indian.  "The  alternative  is  here," 
declared  Senator  Call  in  the  United  States  Senate,  July  25, 
1890  ;  "  you  must  either  employ  these  churches  or  you  can- 
not educate  these  Indians." 

"  The  only  way  to  civilize  these  Indians,"  continues  Mr. 
ConstitntioD,  "is  to  teach  them  Christianity."  That  is,  to 
civilize  them  morally  and  intellectually,  yes ;  to  civilize  them 
also  materially,  the  means  and  instruments  of  material  civiliza- 
tion are  also  required.  This  is  evident,  as  the  means  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  end.  What  we  assert  and  maintain  is 
that  you  cannot  civilize  the  Indian  independent  of  Christian- 
ity.' Show  us  that  you  can ;  point  out,  give  us  one  solitary 
instance  to  the  contrary,  and  we  give  in. 

"  But  the  Jesuits,"  says  Mr.  Constitution,  "  can  teach  Chris- 
tianity better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  people."  Not 
exactly,  sir.  The  Jesuits  never  had  the  pretention  to  teach 
Christianity  better  than  any  other  duly  authorized  preachers 
of  Christianity.  As  to  the  cheaper  part,  we  almost  feel  inclined 
to  say  yes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Jesuit  binds  himself 
by  moat  sacred  vows  to  receive  no  salary,  no  cotnpenaatioQ 
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or  any  remuneration  of  any  kind  whatever  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  Bat  the  question  here  ia  not  exactly 
of  the  Jesuits^  it  is  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  suppose^  for 
the  sake  of  argument^  Mr.  Constitution,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  were  the  only  on^  that  could  civilize  effectually  these 
Indians ;  or  that  it  could  do  it  as  well  as  any  body  else,  and  at 
less  cost  and  expense  to  the  Government  and  the  people  than 
any  one  else  could  or  would  do  it,  what  would  economy,  sound 
policy,  true  statesmanship  and  plain,  common  sense  suggest? 
To  throw  the  people's  money  away,  and  pay  more  for  what  you 
can  secure  at  less  cost  ?  And  what  becomes,  then,  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  underlies  all  American  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  ? 

But,  "  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  now  one  of  the 
richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  an  overflowing  treasury," 
says  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his 
official  Report  of  1890,  ''  has  at  its  command  unlimited  means 
and  can  undertake  and  complete  this  work  (the  unsectarian 
civilization  and  education  of  the  Indians  according  to  the 
Honorable  Commissioner's  plan,)  without  feeling  it  in  any 
d^ree  a  burden.''  ..."  The  Commissioner,"  says  upon  this 
Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  "  seems  to  have  been  impressed 
that  the  Government  has  an  overflowing  treasury  which  was 
absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  that  one  of  his  duties  was  to  get 
as  much  money  out  of  it  as  possible." — {Congressional  Record^ 
July  26, 1890.) 

If  the  aim,  then,  of  the  non-sectarian  system  of  Indian 
education  devised  by  Commissioner  Morgan  and  so  warmly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Constitution,  is  simply  to  spend  money,  we 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  But  we  submit  that  the  millions 
could  be  spent  less  unprofitably  and  less  inconsistently  to  chase 
a  wild  goose,  and  not  to  harm  the  Indians  by  futile  attempts 
to  civilize  them  independently  of  Christianity. 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  return  to  our  narrative  and  see 
exemplified  and  in  operation  the  system  of  educating  the  red 
man  which  we  advocate :  its  acknowledged  success  will  be  the 
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best  oommendation  of  its  merits.  We  resume,  then,  where 
we  lefl  off,  and  proceeding  with  the  local  history  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, pass  on  to  speak  of  its  schools,  the  first  Industrial  Indian 
Boarding  Schools  established  in  the  Northwest. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Continued. — Arrival  op  the 
First  Sisters  in  Montana,  to  Open  and 
Conduct  the  First  Indian  Board- 
ing School  in  the  Northwest. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  as  early  as  1863  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  by  Father  Giorda  and  Father  U.  Grassi 
to  open  an  Indian  Boarding  School  at  St.  Ignatius,  and  that 
some  Sisters  of  Providence  from  Montreal  had  been  secured  for 
the  purpose.  We  must  now  follow  this  little  band  of  heroic 
women,  these  pioneer  Sisters  of  Montana,  and  briefly  sum- 
marize their  lono^,  perilous  journey  to  the  mountains. 

The  little  (jolony  was  composed  of  four,  to  wit :  Sister  Mary 
of  the  Infant  Jesus,  at  the  head,  Sister  Mary  Edward,  Sister 
Paul  Miki  and  Sister  lienii.  Thev  left  the  Mother  House  in 
Montreal  June  1,  1864,  and  goin^  by  the  way  of  New  York, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  San  IVaneiseo,  Cal.,  reached, 
July  11,  Vancouver,  Oregon.  Here  they  spent  some  time, 
and  having  met  in  the  meanwhile  Father  J.  Giorda  and  Father 
G.  Gazzoli,  arrangements  were  now  made  for  the  band  to 
proceed  to  Walla  AValla,  the  outfitting  and  starting  point  for 
all  travel  to  the  upper  country. 

By  September  17,  everything  for  the  long  mountain 
journey  was  fnially  made  ready.  It  being  the  eve  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  the  principal  Feast  of  the  Order  of  Provi- 
dence, both  our  travelers  and  their  Walla  Walla  Sisters  would 
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have  piefeired  the  departure  postponed  at  least  one  day.  But 
little  sweets  could  not  detain  souls  prepared  for  big  crosses. 
*'  Everything  is  now  ready,"  said  Father  Giorda,  "  and  if  we 
put  off  making  a  start  to-day,  we  shall  have  to  go  through  our 
long  preparations  once  more ;  let  us  go/'  He  made  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  set  out  leading  the  way. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  four  Sisters,  Fathers  J.  Giorda, 
G.  Grazzoli  and  F.  X;  Kuppens,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
two  good  Irishmen,  who  were  in  charge  of  a  large  prairie 
schooner,  a  kind  of  Noah's  ark  on  wheels,  loaded  with  luggage 
and  other  effects  for  the  caravan,  as  well  as  provisions  for  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mission.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
when  "  the  big  thing ''  stood,  stuck  fast  in  a  mud  hole,  whence 
it  proved  no  easy  task  to  unmire  it.  Some  six  miles  from  the 
town  the  party  went  into  camp,  and,  after  pitching  their  tents, 
partook  of  a  rustic  and  frugal  meal,  served  on  the  ground. 
Sister  Paul  Miki,  being  rather  delicate,  was  the  only  one 
whose  appetite  had  not  been  shar^^ened  by  tlie  outing  and 
exercise  of  the  day.  She  felt  fatigued,  and  without  eating  a 
morsel  retired  to  rest  her  weary  frame  on  a  blanket  spread  on 
the  ground,  and  her  aching  head  on  a  saddle,  which,  in  good 
miners'  style,  was  now  doing  her  service?  as  a  pillow. 

The  next  morning  the  Sisters  were  happy  :  the  delicate  one 
felt  better,  and  Father  Giorda  had  told  them  that  they  would 
celebrate  their  great  festival  in  the  wo(xls  with  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion.  This  over,  they  had  their  second  camp  meal, 
and,  again  mounting  their  saddles,  set  out  for  a  somewhat 
longer  ride  than  the  one  of  the  previous  day. 

Riding  horseback  and  camping  out  like  the  sturdy  pioneers 
who  went  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  gold,  were  now, 
day  after  day,  the  Sisters'  occupations  for  a  whole  month. 
Unused  to  and  fatigued  at  first  by  this  manner  of  traveling, 
they  soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  more  they  traveled 
the  better  they  liked  it.  Thus,  by  a  l)enevolent  law  of 
compensation,  while  the  difficulties  and  hardships  increased 
with  the  journey,  determination  and  courage  augmented  in 
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proportiou,  and  the  Sisters  found  themselves  more  fatigued 
and  jaded  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  their  course. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  their  mounts  were  to  be 
seen  nowhere  around.  Father  Kuppens  and  the  two  Irish- 
men started  out  to  look  for  the  strays,  and  did  not  return  until 
late  in  the  evening.  The  animals  had  made  their  way  back 
towards  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  were  finally 
overtaken.  For  travelers  to  be  left  afoot  by  the  horses  run- 
ning off  during  the  night,  was  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  passed  over  the  same  trail  just 
three  years  later,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  same  predicament 
several  times.  No  one,  except  those  who  have  experienced  it, 
could  ever  realize  how  annoying,  full  of  anxiety  and  distressing 
it  is  to  be  left  thus  afoot  thirty,  fifty  and  sometimes  even  one 
hundred  and  more  miles  from  all  habitations.  This  was  fre- 
quently the  case  late  in  the  fall,  when  good  camping  places 
along  the  beaten  trail  were  not  easily  to  be  found,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  grass  or  lack  of  water.  The  horses  could 
neither  be  picketed  nor  hobbled  on  such  grounds,  and  they 
would  naturally  strike  out  for  better  pasture. 

On  the  next  day  our  party  had  to  draw  rather  heavily  on 
their  store  of  reserve  wit  and  humor  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 
One  of  the  Sisters,  when  about  to  mount  her  saddle,  was 
severely  kicked  by  one  of  the  horses.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  brute's  vicious  compliment,  she  was  able  to  resume  her 
journey  and  keep  up  with  the  rest,  thouc^h  not  without  con- 
siderable suffering  the  whole  day.  It  was  hite  that  evening 
when  they  wont  into  camp  and  pitched  their  tents  for  the 
night.  The  place  was  a  sandy  desert  with  no  grass  for  the 
horses,  and  the  scanty  meal  of  the  travelers,  besides,  being 
spoiUnl  by  over-seasoning,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  salting  and 
peppering  everything  with  siind,  dust  and  all  manner  of 
incompatible  and  unpalatable  ingredients.  To  add  to  their 
discomfort,  thev  found  it  verv  hard  work  to  stav  their  tents 
against  the  wind  and  keep  them  from  being  blown  down  over 
their  heads.     As  a  consequence,  they  had  little  or  no  sleep,  the 
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wind  blowing  a  gale  the  whole  night.  On  reaching  the 
Spokane  River  they  were  met  by  the  chief  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene 
Indians^  Seltis^  who  now  joining  the  party,  accompanied  them 
as  an  escort  the  entire  day.  On  the  29th  they  arrived  at 
Lake  Coeur  d'Alene.  Here  it  commenced  to  rain,  but  they 
were  not  greatly  inconvenienced,  as  they  soon  found  their 
tents  a  timely  shelter  from  the  storm. 

There  now  lay  before  them  thirty-five  miles  of  rough^ 
mountain  road,  or  sixty  miles  by  water,  to  reach  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  Mission.  As  the  big  wagon  could  not  be  taken  any 
further  than  their  present  camping  place,  it  had  been  previously 
arranged  that  the  Mission's  rail  or  flat-boat  and  a  number  of 
pack  animals  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  baggage  and 
provisions,  would  meet  the  caravan  at  this  point.  The  boat 
not  being  large  enough  to  carry  both  the  persons  and  the 
goods,  while  the  Sisters  would  take  the  water  route  as  less 
fatiguing,  the  goods  could  be  freighted  on  pack  horses  over 
the  trail. 

With  these  arrangements  in  view,  Father  Gazzoli  had  left 
and  gone  ahead  of  the  party  now  several  days.  It  was,  there- 
fore, expected,  that  when  the  travelers  would  reach  the  Lake, 
the  transportation  would  also  be  there.  But  no  boat  and  no 
pack  animals  were  in  sight.  Father  Giorda  himself  now  set 
out  for  the  Mission,  while  the  Sisters  and  Father  Kuppens 
remained  in  their  camp.  He  reached  the  place  just  a  little 
ahead  of  poor  Father  Gazzoli,  who,  having  lost  his  horse  on 
the  road,  had  traveled  several  days  on  foot  and  was  not  only 
worn  out,  but  even  more  than  half  starved  and  utterly 
exhausted. 

Boat  and  pack  animals  for  the  traveling  band  were  soon 
in  readiness.  Father  Caruana  with  some  Indians  took  the 
horses  over  the  trail,  reaching  the  camp  October  first  in  the 
evening,  while  chief  Edward  and  two  French  Canadians  who 
manned  the  boat  down  the  river,  came  in  sight  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day.  Soon  after,  all  were  on  their  way 
to  the  Mission,  Father  Caruana  with  the  goods  returning  by 
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the  trail,  the  Sisters  and  Father  Kuppens  with  the  crew  goiag 
by  water.  The  latter  had  scarcely  left  tlie  shore  to  croea  the 
lake  when  the  wind  commenced  to  blow,  and  for  a  while  boat 
and  crew  seemed  to  be  in  great  danger.  They  crossed,  how- 
ever, and  pursued  the  rest  of  their  course  up  the  river  without 
accident.  On  October  5,  they  landed  safe  at  the  Mission,  the 
river  banks  lined  with  Indiana  eager  to  see,  greet  and  shake 
hands  with  the  lady  black-roliee. 

After  two  days'  rest  the  Sisters  and  their  eecort  set  out 
again  and  began  the  second  part  of  their  journey.  A  couple 
of  Indians,  Joseph  and  Adalaide,  his  wife,  sent  from  St. 
Ignatius  by  Father  U.  Grassi,  had  corae  to  meet  our  travelers 
and  proved  very  serviceable  on  the  road,  which  v/as  now 
through  thick,  interminable  forests  and  over  (he  rugged  Cceur 
d'Alene  mountains.  Steep  accents,  deep  ravines,  fallen  timber, 
streams  and  gulches  lay  in  their  path,  and  the  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  of  the  travel  before  them  were  greater  than 
those  they  had  yet  encountered.  But  the  Sisters  were  bv  this 
time  inured  to  all  manner  of  discomforts,  and  bore  these  as 
they  had  the  first,  not  only  bravely  and  without  complaint, 
but  with  a  buoyant  and  sparkling  cheerfulness.  They  prayed, 
Ihey  sang,  thtn-  (.-liattwl  as  they  went  along  and  had  many  a 
hearty  laugh  over  the  incidents  of  the  road.  Father  Giorda 
enjoyed  listening  to  them  from  the  outside,  when  all  by  them- 
aelves  under  their  tent  in  the  night,  they  seemed  to  be  over- 
flowing with  good  humor  and  merriment  over  the  occurrences 
of  the  day;  and  equally  as  good  humored  himself,  he  would 
Bay  to  his  companions  with  reference  to  the  Sisters :  "  Birds 
<!birping  in  the  evening  bring  fair  weather  in  the  morning." 

Whenever  they  passed  the  night  near  an  Indian  camp 
Father  Giorda's  missionary  zeal  was  remarkable  and  most 
edifying.  He  assembled  the  Indians  and  held  evening  devo- 
tions with  them.  He  taught  them  the  catechism,  heard  their 
confessions  and  in  the  morning  at  mass  all  received  holy  com- 
munion. On  one  of  these  occasions  he  showed  himself  not 
unversed  in  those  acts  which  are  familiar  to  saints.    The 
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party  bad  replenished  their  '^commissary"  at  the  Mission  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  but  still,  traveling  as  they  did  very  slowly^ 
their  provisions  were  growing  light,  and  Father  Giorda  feared 
they  might  not  last  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Having  found 
in  the  camp  a  blind,  old  Indian,  who,  besides,  was  extremely 
poor,  Father  Giorda  brought  him  his  own  share  of  the  even- 
ing's repast,  and  lest  his  charity  should  entail  the  least  priva- 
tion upon  the  others,  he  went  himself  that  night  without 
eating  a  morsel.  Every  evening  he  gave  the  Sisters  the  points 
for  their  morning  meditation,  the  exercise  being  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  pious  canticle  and  the  subject  of  the  meditation 
drawn  fix)m  one  of  the  Sorrows  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  The 
journey  had,  thus,  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  a  true 
pilgrimage  to  Montana. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  they  arrived  at  Frenchtown, 
the  first  white  settlement  they  had  seen  since  leaving  Walla- 
Walla,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  were  most  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Louis  Brown,  a  French  Canadian,  who^ 
besides  seeing  the  first  missionaries,  had  frequently  also  shared 
with  them  their  privations  and  hardships.  Words  could  not 
convey  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure  of  both  himself  and  his 
wife  at  sight  of  the  Sisters,  the  first  white  women  who  had 
ever  crossed  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mountains.  A  month  later 
Emily  and  Eliza,  the  old  pioneer's  daughters,  were  among 
the  first  pupils  of  the  Sisters  at  St.  Ignatius. 

The  16th  being  Sunday,  mass  was  had  in  the  little  log 
churdh  which  the  Fathers  had  just  erected  in  the  settlement, 
and  in  the  afternoon  our  band  went  to  pitch  their  tents  at  the 
mouth  of  what  is  known  to-day  as  O'Keefe's  Canyon,  some 
seven  miles  northeast  of  Frenchtown.  This  was  the  last 
time  they  were  to  camp  on  the  road.  "  We  are  nearing  the 
end  of  our  journey,"  sadly  remarked  Father  Giorda  to  the 
Sisters;  "the  trials  and  crosses  you  have  thus  far  encountered 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  that  await  you."  In  their 
long  peregrination,  particularly  the  latter  part,  miners  were 
occasionally  met,  who  could  scarcely  realize  that  they  were  in 
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the  presence  of  Sisters.  On  hearing  where  the  >latter  were 
going,  they  would  exclaim  with  the  greatest  amazement:  ^^Ob, 
you  will  never  stay  there ;  no  white  woman  could  endure  life 
in  such  a  place." 

At  noon  on  the  1 7th  they  arrived  at  the  Agency,  where  the 
Fathers  and  the  Sisters  were  treated  by  the  incumbent  with 
even  worse  than  cold  indifference.  They  soon  retired  from 
the  presence  of  the  inhospitable  and  ungentlemanly  U.  8. 
official,  and  by  evening  they  were,  at  last,  at  the  end  of  their 
pilgrimage,  reaching  St.  Ignatius  jitst  one  month  from  the  day 
they  left  Walla  Walla. 

A  few  miles  from  the  place  Joseph,  his  two  sons  and  his 
wife,  had  gone  ahead  to  give  the  news,  and  the  Sisters  on  their 
arrival,  found  a  crowd  of  Indians,  who  had  assembled  to  bid 
them  welcome. 

II. 

The  large  school  building  planned  for  them  by  Father  U. 
Grassi  was  still  under  construction  and  would  not  be  ready 
for  quite  a  while  yet.  But  this  caused  no  delay,  nor  was  there 
any  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters  to  enter  upon  their 
mission.  The  School  was  opened  aud  inaugurated  with  their 
arrival.  In  fac^t,  thev  had  .scarcely  set  foot  inside  their  tern- 
porary  quarters,  when  they  w^re  already  engaged  in  educational 
operations  of  various  kinds,  that  is,  sweeping,  cleaning,  wash- 
ing, scrubbing  and  setting  to  rights,  generally,  what  little 
furniture  there  was  in  their  ^^  richly  unfurnished'*  abode. 
These  were  the  first  object  lessons  those  brave  women  gave  to 
the  crowd  of  Indians  standing  around  in  gaping  wonderment. 
Where  all  had  to  he  learned,  all  had  also  to  be  taught,  and 
the  good  Sisters  began  their  work  from  the  beginning. 

They  actually  could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot  without 
conveying  at  the  same  time  some  needed  and  necxissary  in- 
struction, their  every  action  bei'oming  a  lesson  to  those  children 
of  the  forest  whom  they  had  come  so  far  to  educate.  Thus, 
their  daily  conduct  became  at  once,  a  model  and  also  a  most 
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persuasive  and  most  efficient  means,  method  and  argument  to 
bring  home  to  their  pupils'  hearts  and  minds  the  knowledge, 
study,  love  and  practice  of  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  of 
industry,  good  manners,  cleanly  habits  and  of  whatever  goes 
to  form  civilized  life.  Is  there  a  better  system  of  educating 
youth  than  to  train  and  r^ulate  their  heads,  their  hearts,  as 
well  as  their  hands  by  example  ? 

The  preliminary  work  was  soon  supplemented  by  the  plain, 
common  branches  in  English,  reading,  spelling,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  class-room  exercise  being  made  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  all  kinds  of  household  occupation,  laundry  and  dairy 
work,  baking,  cooking,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  mending 
and  making  of  garments,  darning,  quilting,  etc.  To  these 
were  added  practical  gardening  and  such  other  manual  labor  as 
the  peculiar  condition  of  persons  and  things  rendered  necessary 
or  particularly  useful,  nothing  being  neglected  that  was  con- 
sidered conducive  to  better  morally  and  physically  the  youth 
entrusted  to  their  care.  Thus,  while  some  of  the  Sisters' 
pupils  became  not  only  proficient,  but  experts,  in  all  manner 
of  domestic  industries,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  needle,  in  cut- 
ting and  fitting  garments,  etc.,  they  could  also  handle  the  hoe, 
shovel  and  rake,  and  even  swing  an  axe  with  dexterity. 

Indian  children  are  quick  to  learn,  quicker  in  fact  than 
many  white  children,  not  exactly  because  of  brighter  minds, 
but  because  of  fewer  distractions,  and  before  many  years  of 
training  some  of  those  wild  daughters  of  the  forest  could  not 
only  read  English  with  fluency,  but  also  write  a  letter  that  was 
a  model  of  spelling,  penmanship  and  accuracy.  A  govern- 
ment official  who  had  come  one  day  to  visit  the  school,  on 
examining  the  class-work  of  the  pupils,  could  scarcely  believe 
his  own  eyes.  He  bethought  himself  that  some  clever  trick 
was  being  played  on  him  by  those  in  charge,  and  concluded 
to  make  a  test  that  should  lay  open  the  imposition.  Calling 
op  one  of  the  girls,  whose  copy  and  composition  books  he  had 
been  admiring,  "  Miss,"  said  he  to  her,  "  will  you  write  me 
a  letter  right  here,  that  I  may  take  it  along  with  me  as  an 
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evidcDOB  of  the  merit  of  dw  flchod  ftod  your  proficieiu 
"  Oertiinly,  mt,"  lud  the  girl,  and  oearing  herself  at  tl 
tables  wnrte  down  ber  aompoBilioii  oo  hue  tlate,  i 
to  tlie  gmflsnuD,  who  wu  mote  than  nupriscd  at  the  f 
aod  aooonu?  with  whicli  it  had  been  written.     But  a 
Bpelliog  wu  diBooTered;  this  oorreoted,  the 
gentleman's  requeet,  waa  copied  on  paper  by  the  girl  and  n 
hy  him  afterward  to  Washington  with  bia  official  report. 

Both  aezea  of  the  noe  love  moaio,  but  the  v 
tioular;  the  latter  having  generallj  a  correct  ear  and  .| 
TOioea,  thongh  aomewhat  weak  and  atender,  yet  always  i 
that  aoft,  plaintive  sweetneaa  and  charm  which  are  peculia 
ao  Indian  iemale'a  voice.  The  trained  choir  of  the  Sis 
school  to-day  can  more  than  matdi  any  vhite  girls'  chd 
the  conntry. 

Bight  Bev.  James  O'Connor,  who  viaite*],  as  already  o 
ti<med,  St  IgnatiuB  Miauon  in  Jnne,  1877,  writes  thus  of  tl 
Siaters*  school : — "  In  thia  sohocJ  the  ordiDary  braaches  of  a 
plun  edaoatioa  are  taught.  Thank  goodness,  the  "  ologiiM  " 
are  ezcladed.  All  the  pupils  are  taught  household  work  and 
gardening,  and  to  each  is  allotted  a  piece  of  ground  to  tilL 
They  took  great  pride  in  showing  roe  these  little  gardens  and 
insisted  ou  my  tasting  their  strawberries,  which  were  the 
largest  and  most  luscious  I  had  ever  seen  or  tasted.  Kvery 
one  who  visits  convents  knows  the  neatness  with  which  tbey 
are  kept,  but  the  order  and  the  cleauliness  of  this  house 
surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

With  the  boarding  school  for  Indian  girls  was  also  started 
a  school  for  Indian  boys,  and  was  conducted  by  the  same 
Sisters  who  had  the  girls  in  chaise.  It  was  started,  however, 
simply  as  a  day  school,  the  Mission  not  being  able  to  hotiae> 
feed  and  clothe  so  many  children.  We  need  not  state  that,  aa 
a  day  school,  it  proved  an  utter  &ilure. 

But  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  girls'  school  proved 
soon  also  more  of  a  burden  than  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
limited  resources  of  the  Mission.     The  government  officials 
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who  succeeded  each  other  in  charge  of  that  Agency,  were 
possessed  of  too  much  of  that  "inventive  rapacity ''  men- 
tioned by  Bishop  O'Connor,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 
qualification  necessary  to  be  an  "  efficient ''  Indian  Agent  in 
those  days.  In  our  own  time,  during  an  intensely  cold  winter, 
we  applied  to  the  incumbent  for  some  stuff,  to  protect  those 
poor  children,  who  were  actually  perishing  from  cold,  for 
want  of  sufficient  clothing.  We  received  two  bolts  of  prints 
and  two  of  unbleached  muslin,  and  were  exceedingly  glad  for 
the  bounty.  Some  three  years  later,  our  attention  was  called 
to  an  item  in  the  Agent's  official  report  that  ran  as  follows : 
"  By  domestics  furnished  the  Sisters'  school  at  St.  Ignatius, 
$1,600.66  (sixteen  hundred  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents),"  this 
being  the  actual  amount  charged  to  the  Government  for  the 
few  yards  of  cotton  and  calico !  After  this  little  experience, 
we  felt  loath  to  ask  for  any  assistance  from  such  a  quarter,  lest 
unintentionally,  we  should  become  accessory  to  the  dishonesty 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  give  them  an  occasion  to  exercise  their 
thieving  propensities. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  was  no  alternative  left  but 
to  close  the  school,  or  appeal  to  public  charity  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  latter  was  adopted,  and  Father  Giorda  himself 
now  started  out  with  two  of  the  Sisters,  to  solicit  contributions 
from  the  ever-generous  miners  of  Montana.  The  begging 
party  went  from  one  mining  camp  to  another,  throughout  the 
whole  Territory,  and  the  good-hearted  liberality  of  the  miners 
responded  generously  to  the  appeal.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  school  could  be,  and  was  maintained  for  several  years, 
a  couple  of  Sisters,  during  the  mining  season,  going  out  to  beg 
for  their  own  and  their  pupils'  sustenance.  Later,  as  we  shall 
mention  when  speaking  of  the  boys'  school,  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment made  a  small  allowance  for  a  certain  number  of  pupils. 
From  that  date,  the  institution  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
community  at  large,  and  its  capacity  was  also  considerably 
increased.  Substantial  improvements  became  now  possible, 
and  the  school  kept  improving  every  year. 
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There  are  at  present  in  this  department  120  girls,  who  are 
traiued,  taught,  and  cared  for  by  seven  Sisters  of  Provideoce, 
assisted  by  an  equal  DUtuber  of  Filles  of  the  same  Order. 

Besides  teaching  and  caring  for  the  pupils,  the  Sisters  do 
also  much  charitable  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  Mission. 
They  visit  the  sick,  prepare  medicine  and  proper  nourishment 
for  thera,  and  instruct  the  Indian  women  to  tend  and  nurse 
the  sick  in  their  own  families. 

Two  of  the  four  pioneer  Sisters  of  Montana  and  founders  of 
the  school,  after  a  number  of  years  of  toil  and  self-sacrificing 
devotedness  in  the  cause  of  Indian  education,  have  gone  to 
their  reward.  Sister  Paul  Miki  died  on  the  field  of  duty 
December  19,  1880,  and  her  saintly  remains  lie  at  rest  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Ignatius  among  the  Indians  whom  she  loved 
so  much,  and  in  whose  behalf  she  sacrificed  her  young  and 
precious  life.  Sister  Rerai,  whose  heaitli  had  been  ^riously 
impaired  by  long  and  arduous  duty  on  this  Mission,  was  re- 
called to  Montreal  for  medical  treatment,  and  there,  shortly 
after,  April  25, 1885,  went  to  the  Lord.  Sister  Mary  Edward 
was  recalled  to  the  Mother  House  several  years  ago,  so  that 
of  the  four  founders  of  the  school.  Sister  Mary  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  is  the  only  one  still  living  in  Montana,  and  her  present 
residence  is  at  Missoula. 

The  departed  ones,  and  those  as  well  who  were  called  to 
other  fields  of  labor,  have  been  replaced  by  other  members  of 
the  Order.  Thus  the  work  of  these  noble  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indian  girls  at  St.  Igna- 
tius, has  now  been  going  on  with  good  success  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

As  will  appear  from  the  course  of  our  narrative,  the  example 
oi  the  Sisters  of  Providence  has  been  followed  in  later  years 
by  another  noble  and  brave  Sisterhood,  the  Ursulines,  who 
also  have  come  to  Montana  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  Indian  education.  The  first  colony  arrived  in  1884,  and 
though  hut  seven  years  in  the  field,  they  have  accomplished 
wonders.    They  conduct  to-day  in  our  State  six  prosperous 
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Indian  schools,  to  which  dae  reference  will  be  made  as  we 
proceed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Continued. — The  Author's  Fibst 
Experience  of  Indian  Missionary  Life.  Travel- 
ing Under  Difficulties.     A  Singular 
Confession.  Some  Other  Incidents, 
With  a  Bear  Story. 

Our  personal  experience  of  Indian  ways  and  Indian  mis- 
sionary life  dates  from  the  fall  of  1867,  and  was  gained  in 
connection  with  St.  Ignatius,  and  mostly  on  the  spot,  where 
we  resided  close  on  ten  years.  It  being  thus  associated  with, 
and  a  part  of  the  local  history  of  the  subject  in  hand,  we  need 
not  apologize  to  the  reader,  if  we  devote  to  it  here,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  most  of  the  present  chapter. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  Father  Grassi  had  gone  from  St. 
Ignatius  to  California.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  to 
consult  with  Father  J.  B.  Ponte,  who  was  then  visiting  that 
Mission,  and  secure  from  him  some  new  recruits  for  the 
Missions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  which  Father  Grassi 
was  now  in  charge  as  General  Vice-Superior.  It  fell  to  our 
lot  to  be  one  of  these,  and  with  two  other  confreres.  Father 
J.  Bandini  and  Brother  Terragno,  led  by  Father  Grassi  him- 
self, in  the  early  part  of  September  we  started  for  the  Rockies 
by  way  of  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Dalles  and  Walla  Walla.  Nearly 
four  weeks  were  spent  in  this  first  part  of  our  journey. 

During  the  summer,  two  Sisters  of  Providence  from  Fort 
Vancouver  had  gone  on  a  begging  expedition  through  the 
mines  in  Montana.  On  their  return  to  W^alla  Walla,  which 
was  now  daily  expected,  they  were  to  have  an  escort  of 
Indians  from  St.  Ignatius,  and,  by  prearrangements  made 
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with  Father  Grassi,  the  same  Indlaos  were  to  be  our  guides 
and  escort  us  to  the  mountaias.  By  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
our  preparatioiig  for  the  journey  were  completed,  but  it  beiog 
□ecessary  for  both  the  guides  and  their  auimala  to  have  a  few 
days'  rest,  no  start  could  be  made  until  these  were  sufficiently 
recruited.  Rev.  R.  DeRyckere,  who  bad  acconijmnied  the 
begging  Sisters  all  the  way  from  Deer  Lodge,  joined  the  party 
to  return  to  his  Mission.  There  whs  also  in  the  band  a  small 
elephant,  we  mean  a  young  child,  by  name  Anuie  McMurray, 
with  whose  care  Father  Grassi  liad  been  entrusted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Walla  Walla,  at  the  request  of  the  child's  parents 
who  lived  in  Montana;  a  somewhat  difficult  charge  under 
the  circumstances.  The  two  Indian  guides  were  Louis  Saxa, 
a  younger  son  of  Big  Ignace;  and  Atoi  or  Adolpli,  the 
Kalispel  hero  of  the  cabbage  romance  which  has  been  related 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

Besides  our  riding  horses,  the  traveling  outfit  included 
several  pack  animals,  carrying  on  their  backs  all  the  journey's 
paraphernalia  and  impedimenta,  among  which  were  three  tents, 
one  for  the  Fathers  and  Brother  ;  another  for  the  Indians  and 
a  thin!  one  for  little  Annie.  The  commissary  consisted  of 
flour,  hard-tack,  coffee,  sugar  and  bacon;  while  a  kettle  and 
a  frying-pan,  together  with  some  tin  plates,  tin  cups  and  tin 
spoons  and  a  few  forks,  made  up  our  kitchen  and  dining 
room  utensils  and  furniture.  We  had  almost  foi^tten  the 
aze,  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  articles  required  on 
the  road. 

The  first  night,  the  tents  were  pitched  on  Cow  Creek.  It 
was  but  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  but  to  a  novice  like  the 
author,  whose  whole  previous  experience  in  riding,  had  not 
extended  beyond  a  first  attempt  to  mount  a  donkey,  and  had 
besides  culminated,  quite  abruptly  too,  in  a  rather  Indicrous 
performance,  the  distance  seemed  considerable.  But  we  had 
started  on  our  long  mountain  trip  at  the  opening  of  October, 
the  month  of  the  Holy  Angela,  and  felt  quite  confident  that 
our  good  Guaidians  would  see  us  safe  to  our  destination. 
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The  next  day  we  were  left  afoot,  our  horses  having  gone 
back  toward  civilization  during  the  night.  This  straying  of 
the  beasts  occurred  time  and  again,  once  nearly  two  whole 
days  being  spent  in  hunting  up  the  absconding  truants.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  annoying,  and  at  times  even  provoking,  but, 
candidly,  the  writer  did  not  dislike  it  so  much,  after  all ;  it 
was  some  rest  to  his  weary  bones. 

One  day  we  were  jogging  along  by  the  side  of  Father  Grassi, 
who  was  usually  at  the  head  of  the  band,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
he  commenced  to  whip  and  spur  his  mount  into  a  wild  and 
furious  run.  Horse  and  rider  soon  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  the  Father  was  last  seen,  when  in  the  air,  and  being 
thrown  off  over  the  head  of  his  mount  at  a  turn  in  the  trail. 
As  we  learned  shortly  after,  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  horse, 
and  unconscious  now  of  the  fact  that  he  was  actually  riding, 
he  commenced  to  dream  that  he  was  flying  over  the  hills  on  a 
fleet,  fiery  steed.  The  dreamy  and  the  real  became  mixed  up, 
and  thus,  while  riding  in  sleep  a  phantom  horse,  he  was  actually 
whipping  and  spurring  into  a  breakneck  race  the  real,  live 
horse  he  sat  upon.  All  ran  up  to  where  he  lay,  and  found 
him  bleeding  from  several  bruises  and  cuts  about  the  face  and 
on  the  head,  and  utterly  unconscious.  For  a  while,  every  one 
thought  him  a  dead  man,  and  we  all  stood  around  him,  as  if 
paralyzed  by  the  shock.  His  good  Angel,  however,  had  pre- 
served him  from  serious  hurt.  He  soon  regained  his  con- 
sciousness, and  after  some  rest  he  was  again  leading  the  band. 
He  had  been,  from  early  spring  until  this  late  in  the  fall, 
constantly  on  the  go,  and  had  passed  many  a  sleepless  night ; 
but  Nature's  endurance  has  its  limits. 

On  Rosary  Sunday  we  broke  camp  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  and  after  a  few  miles  reached  a  spot  near  the  woods, 
where  two  trails  came  together.  Without  being  able  to  tell 
how  it  actually  occurred,  the  Indians  took  one,  while  Father 
Grassi  led  those  of  the  party  who  were  close  to  him,  over  the 
other,  which  he  knew  and  over  which  he  had  previously 
travelled.   On  discovering  that  we  were  not  on  the  same  path. 
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"it  makes  no  differeucc,"  said  Father  Grassi,  "tlie  two 
trails  meet  again  jus!  a  little  farther  ahead;"  and  we  kept 
to  our  trail. 

la  the  meanwhile  the  iowering  clouds  above  liad  beguo  to 
let  down  a  cold,  drizzling  rain,  that  kept  drenching  ns  through 
and  through  steadily  th<^  whole  day  and  until  late  iu  tlie  night. 
It  was  by  anticipation  a  Kneipp  treatment  with  a  vengeance, 
and  rendered  the  day's  travel,  to  say  the  least,  esoeedingly 
disagreeable.  Night  overtook  us,  and  the  two  trails,  ao  far  ae 
WG  knew,  had  not  yet  come  together.  To  every  appearance, 
we  were  lost  in  the  woods,  about  half  way  between  Walla 
Walla  and  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Minion.  In  the  rain  and  with- 
out food  the  whole  day  from  early  morning,  there  was  no  hope 
now  of  either  food  or  Bhelter  for  the  night.  The  party  nought 
some  protection  from  the  rain  under  a  tree,  and  after  many 
attempts,  succeeded,  at  last,  in  building  up  a  big  fire.  This 
had  the  good  etfect  of  dispelling,  somewhat,  the  gloom  of 
peraons  and  things  around. 

Despite  his  efforts  to  keep  his  own  and  our  spirits  up, 
Father  Grassi  appeared  noticeably  worried  over  the  situation ; 
and  we  were  considerably  startled  by  him,  when,  after  debat- 
ing with  himself  for  a  good  while  things  adual  and  probable, 
he  laid  before  us  the  plans  which  we  were  to  follow,  should 
we  fail  to  rejoin  our  companions  on  the  next  day.  We  were 
to  kill  one  of  the  horses,  for  something  to  eat,  and  make  our 
way  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  partly  on  foot  and  partly 
on  horseback,  as  best  we  could.  The  writer  thought  the  walk- 
ing preferable  to  being  racked  on  the  back  of  a  beast ;  and  as 
to  horse-meat,  hunger  would  make  it,  not  only  palatable,  but 
dainty  and  delicious.  The  butchering  of  the  horse,  however, 
if  we  had  to  come  to  that,  would  have,  likely,  proved  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  problem.  No  one  could  suggest  a  practic- 
able way  to  do  it,  as  there  was  nothing  at  hand  to  do  it  with. 

During  the  day  we  had  strained  our  eyes  to  sight  our 
invisible  companions,  and  now,  notwithstanding  that  our 
minds  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  morrow,  our  ears  were 
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eagerly  intent  to  catch  some  noise  of  tramping  hoofs,  the 
tinkling  of  a  bell  or  the  sound  of  some  human  voice  other 
than  that  of  any  of  the  party.  And  truly,  one  after  another, 
we  seemed  to  catch  all  these  signs,  time  and  again,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night;  but  they  were  only  the  fanciful  prompt- 
ings which  our  imagination  worked  out  of  running  waters, 
moving  trees,  our  own  mounts,  or  the  bowlings  of  wolves  or 
coyotes.  Halloo  after  halloo  brought  back  no  response  but 
the  empty  echo  of  the  woods. 

At  last,  one  of  the  band  who  had  ascended,  perhaps,  for 
the  ninth  or  tenth  time  that  night,  the  little  ridge  below 
which  we  were  camped,  thought  he  really  heard  the  tinkling 
of  the  bell  that  hung  on  the  neck  of  one  of  the  pack  animals. 
Before  we  knew  it,  we  all  were  on  the  ridge  in  breathless 
attention,  while  the  stillness  of  the  air  was  rent  by  a  sten- 
torian "  halloo '^  sent  forth  from  the  powerful  lungs  of  Father 
Grassi.  It  was  caught  up  directly  by  another,  that  evidently 
this  time  was  not  the  echoing  back  of  his  own  voice.  Calling 
and  recalling,  back  and  forth,  was  now  kept  up  for  a  while, 
the  voices  coming  nearer  and  nearer  each  other  every  time. 
Before  long,  the  whole  caravan  was  again  reunited,  and  all 
together  camped  out  by  the  same  fire,  what  still  remained  of 
that  eventful  night. 

The  two  trails  had  come  together  only  a  short  distance 
from  where  we  stood.  In  our  anxiety  to  reach  the  meeting 
point,  it  being  already  dark  when  we  got  there,  we  had 
actually  passed  it,  and,  continuing,  had  traveled  on  until  the 
darkness  of  the  night  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  proceed 
further.  The  Indians  arrived  at  the  same  spot  a  little  later. 
There  they  waited  some  time  for  our  coming,  and  then,  con- 
cluding that  our  party  had  likely  gone  ahead  to  the  nearest 
camping  place,  made  up  their  minds  to  keep  on,  and  go  and 
camp  on  the  same  grounds. 

The  day  before  arriving  at  the  Canir  d'Alcne  Mission,  on 
emerging  from  the  woods  into  a  small  open  space  whence  the 
eye  could  stretch  over  the  country  in  front  of  us,  a  wonder- 
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fill  scene  of  enchantment  suddenly  presented  itself  to  our 
view.  A  beautiful  city  was  seen,  as  if  built  along  and  cover- 
ing about  half  the  mountain  side  beyond.  It  was  a  mirage, 
and  the  nioat  jierfect  illusion  that  one  could  ever  see.  We 
gazed  upon  it  in  the  greatest  wonderment,  and,  but  for  the 
wild  nature  of  nil  things  around,  we  could  not  have  helped 
taking  the  fairy  vision  for  an  objective  reality. 

Ten  long  days  after  leaving  Walla  Walla  we  arrived  at  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  an  event  of  no  little  concern,  at  least 
to  the  rattled  and  aching  bones  of  the  writer.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  warm  and  cordial  I'eception  given  the  travelers  by 
Father  J.  Caruana,  the  Superior  of  the  Mission,  and  Father 
G,  GazzoH,  his  companion.  After  a  day's  rest  we  there  parted 
with  Father  J,  Bandini  and  the  Brother,  who  were  detailed  by 
Father  Grassi  to  hring  up,  as  noon  as  practicable,  the  worn- 
out  horses  that  we  had  to  leave  behind  ;  and  with  a  relay  of 
fresh  mounts  and  pack  animals,  and  new  supplies  in  our  com- 
missary, set  out  to  pursue  the  rest  of  our  journey. 

Passing  over  the  rain  and  snow  and  other  incidents  of  this 
part  of  the  road,  we  were  at  last  nearing  French  to \vii,  when, 
at  a  point  between  Nine  Mile  Creek  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  we  noticed,  :i  little  to  our  rifiht,  signs  of  a  camping 
party.  Father  Grassi  headed  in  that  direction,  and  lo !  a 
shout  of  joy  went  up  simultaneously  from  him  and  the 
campers.  These  were  no  others  than  Fathers  J.  Menetrey 
and  J.  Cataldo,  with  Brother  Carfagno,  who.  in  obedience  to 
previous  orders,  were  on  their  way  to  the  lower  country.  The 
casual  meeting  proved  a  surprise  full  of  surprises,  all  former 
instructions  being  now  either  suspended  or  countermfmded 
by  Father  Grassi,  the  primum  movens  or  General  Superior. 
As  a  consequence,  both  traveling  parties  were  now  to  unite 
in  one  and  go  together  to  Frenchtown,  whence  the  writer, 
escorted  by  the  two  Indians,  would  continue  on  his  journey 
to  St.  Ignatius;  while  the  other  confreres  would  betake  them- 
selves to  Hell's  Gate,  to  visit  Father  Ravalli  and  consult 
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with  him  on  sundry  matters  conoeming  the  Missions.  Father 
DeRyckere's  road  lay  likewise  in  the  latter  direction. 

A  most  agreeable  surprise  was  also  in  store  for  little  Annie 
McMurray,  the  young  miss  of  ten,  who,  heroine-like,  had 
stood  the  hardships  of  the  trip  with  wonderful  courage.  This 
she  found  in  the  arms  of  father  and  sister,  who  lived  in  that 
settlement,  and  who,  having  heard  of  her  arrival  with  our 
party,  had  hastened  to  the  camp  to  meet  and  take  her  home. 

The  occurrences  of  the  last  two  hours,  together  with  the 
nearness  of  the  village,  appeared  to  put  the  whole  caravan  in 
a  happy  frame  and  the  best  of  moods.  Even  the  writer, 
despite  the  damage  in  his  undergarments,  we  mean  those  spun 
by  Mother  Eve,  seemed  to  share  for  a  while  in  the  general 
feeling  of  buoyant  cheerfulness  that  prevailed.  Candidly, 
however,  his  blithesomeness  was  neither  over-exuberant  nor 
very  substantial,  and  received  a  rather  rude  shock  when  he 
saw  Fathers  Qrassi,  DeRyckere,  Menetrey,  Cataldo  and  the 
whole  band,  except  the  Indians  driving  the  pack  animals, 
suddenly  start  on  a  race  towards  the  village,  which  was  still 
out  of  sight,  and  all  disappear  from  view. 

The  rear  detachment  reached  the  town  just  when  the  others 
were  about  to  leave  it  for  Hell's  Gate.  We  had  there  a  little 
rest  and  then  moved  on  toward  the  mouth  of  O'Keefe's 
Canyon,  where  our  tent  was  pitched  for  the  night.  The  next 
day's  ride  proved  the  longest  and  most  trying  of  any  pre- 
vious one;  but  thanks  to  God  and  our  Good  Angel,  the 
evening  saw  us  at  last  at  St.  Ignatius.  How  to  sit,  stand 
and  walk  proved  now  a  rather  difficult  problem  and  served 
to  occupy  our  attention  for  some  time.  The  knowledge  by 
feeling  apart,  it  was  like  an  equation  of  three  unknown  on 
the  one  side,  with  no  definite  quantity  to  determine  them, 
on  the  other. 

Father  Vanzina  and  Brother  J.  S|>echt,  better  known  by 
his  Christian  name  simply  as  Brother  Joseph,  and  Vincent 
Magri,  made  up  at  this  time  the  little  community  conducting 
the  Mission.     With  the  addition  of  our  poor  selves  and  the 
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aiTival,  a  few  days  later,  of  Father  Jos.  Bandini,  our  travel  ing 
oompanion,  the  membership  was  increased  to  five.  Father 
Grassi,  wliose  headquarters  had  been,  and  etill  were,  at  St. 
Ignatius,  spent  there  a  few  weeks  on  his  return  from  Hell's 
Gate  and  St.  Mary's.  He  then  went  across  the  range,  return- 
ing thence  early  in  the  following  spring,  but  only  to  leave  again 
shortly  after  for  the  lower  country.  Father  Vaiizina  had  been 
our  guardian  angel  in  the  novitiate,  and  now,  a  veteran  himself 
of"  some  years'  experience  on  the  field,  he  was  to  initiate  us  in 
tlie  duties  of  an  Indian  missionary,  as  he  had  done  formerly  in 
those  of  a  Religious ;  while  in  Brothers  Joseph  an<l  Magri 
we  were  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  two  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Missions.  To  this  companionship,  extended 
through  several  years,  we  owe  much  of  the  Missions'  early 
history  contained  in  these  pages. 

We  resided  at  St.  Ignatius  from  the  end  of  October,  1867, 
to  the  b^inning  of  November,  1873;  and  again,  from  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1883,  to  the  spring  of  1887.  The 
bap{tenings  of  this  long  period  are  recorded  throughout  the 
book.  We  here  mention  only  a  few  incidents  that  have  seemed 
to  come  best  under  the  heading  of  the  prefient  chapter. 

A  few  weeks  after  landing  at  the  Mission,  we  were  sitting 
one  day  with  Father  Graasi,  when  an  elderly  Kootenay  Indian 
entered  the  room,  without  a  knock  at  the  door,  of  course,  and 
squatted  himself  on  the  floor  without  uttering  a  word  for  a 
good  while.  At  last,  he  made  known  to  the  Father  that  he 
bad  come  to  make  his  confession.  On  hearing  this  from 
Father  Grassi,  we  rose  to  leave  the  room.  "  Remain,"  said  the 
Father,  "you  will  not  be  in  the  way."  The  two  stood  now 
fronting  one  another,  the  Father  sitting  on  a  chair,  the  Indian 
squatting  on  the  floor,  with  about  two  feet  of  space  between 
them.  As  soon  as  the  Father  had  taken  his  position,  the 
Indian  produced  from  under  his  blanket  a  bunch  of  little 
sticks,  held  t<^ether  by  a  bit  of  skin  tied  around,  and  these 
he  placed,  one  by  one,  on  the  floor  under  the  Father's  eyes, 
disposing  them  one  next  to  the  other  in  so  many  rows,  each 
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row  a  little  apart.  The  sticks  were  of  different  kinds,  different 
lengths,  and  different  sizes,  those  of  one  kind  being  all  put 
together  in  a  separate  row.  Those  bits  of  wood  were  the  poor 
man's  sins  in  their  kind,  number,  and  gravity.  This  peculiar 
confession  was  gone  through  in  a  very  short  time  and  mostly 
by  signs,  scarcely  a  word  being  exchanged  between  the  two. 
On  rising,  the  Indian  looked  happy,  and  the  Father  made  the 
remark  that  he  knew  of  many  people  who  could  not  examine 
their  consciences  half  so  well  as  that  Indian  could  his.  This 
was  the  method,  we  were  told,  that  some  of  the  Indians  used, 
to  remember  and  tell  their  sins  in  confession,  particularly  after 
being  a  long  while  without  seeing  the  priest. 

Whether  because  of  the  thin  mountain  air,  or  because  of 
isolation  and  consequent  lack  of  reminders  and  bearings,  we 
cannot  say,  but  the  fact  of  several  peculiar  cases  of  forget- 
fulness  and  absence  of  mind,  seems  to  call  for  some  explana- 
tion. It  was  after  Easter  one  year  that  Father  Giorda  started 
from  St.  Ignatius  for  the  Cceur  d'Alene  Mission.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  he  found  the  folk  considerably 
mixed  up  in  their  chronology :  they  were  still  keeping  Lent, 
and  having  lost,  besides,  the  order  of  days,  had  placed  their 
Easter  Sunday  on  a  week  day. 

On  a  later  occasion,  a  Father  had  left  the  Mission  to  go  to 
the  Agency.  Half  an  hour  or  so  after,  he  was  seen. galloping 
home  again.  On  being  asked  by  the  writer,  who  just  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  the  door,  what  had  brought  him  back 
so  soon,  "  I  forgot  my  pipe,"  was  the  answer.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  we  thought  he  meant  another  pipe,  he  having  at  the 
time  one  in  his  mouth,  and  asked  him  whether  the  missing 
was  like  the  one  he  was  smoking.  We  saw  a  flush  and  smile 
run  over  the  Father^s  features ;  he  turned  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped off,  somewhat  faster  than  he  had  come. 

Though  seldom,  owing  to  distance,  difficulties  of  travel  and 
our  fewness,  it  still  occurred  that  once  in  a  great  while  several 
Fathers  met  in  one  place  or  another.  Circumstances  had 
brought  together  Fathers  Giorda,  Ravalli,  Menetrey,  Imoda 
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and  the  writer,  and  all  were  in  the  same  room,  when  Father 
Ravalli  missed  his  spectacles.  After  an  hour's  exarch,  in 
which  all  five  had  been  engaged,  one  of  the  party  happened, 
somehow,  to  come  in  contact  with  Father  Ravalli's  nose, 
which  was  rather  long  and  aggressive,  and  lo !  the  missing 
object.  Unaware  himself,  and  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  reat, 
the  Father  had  on  two  pair  of  spectacles  the  whole  time  of 
the  search. 

Wo  add  one  more,  lest  any  one  should  think  that  all  onr 
stories  are  told  on  others.  One  bright  summer  morning,  l)e- 
tween  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  a  couple  of  visitors  called  upon 
the  writer,  and  found  him  at  his  desk,  with  curtains  down  and 
the  lamp  burning.  Struck  and  filled  with  surprise,  they  soon 
inquired  for  the  cause.  That  query  brought  our  senses  back, 
and  we  felt  confused.  We  had  in  the  morning  gone  through, 
niechaoically,  what  we  were  wont  to  do  in  the  evening,  that  is, 
entered  the  room,  pulled  down  the  curtains  and  lighted  up  the 
lamp.  Had  not  the  visitors  come  in  and  broken  the  spell,  we 
likely  would  h&ve.  followwl  it  through  and  gone  to  bed,  to  find, 
perhaps,  in  waking  up,  creation  upset,  with  the  rising  sun  no 
longer  in  the  East  but  in  the  West, 

We  close  the  chapter  with  a  bear  story,  a  somewhat  peculiar 
and  novel  incident  belonging  to  the  first  period  of  our  residence 
at  this  Mission.  One  afternoon  before  sundown.  Father  J. 
Bandini,  who  had  already  become  quite  proficient  in  the 
language,  was  called  to  hear  somebody's  confession.  In  the 
very  act  of  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  hung  up  to  screen  off 
the  priest  from  the  sight  of  the  [jeople,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  live,  genuine  black  bear,  in  actual  possession 
of  the  confessional.  The  writer  was  the  first  the  good  Fatiier 
met  on  his  rush  out  to  give  the  alarm,  for  which,  however, 
there  was  really  no  cause.  The  bear  had  been  a  familiar  object 
around  the  Mission  for  a  good  while,  having  been  reared  up  io 
the  camp  from  a  wee  cub,  but  owing  to  the  very  singular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occurrence,  all  recollection  had  been  fright- 
ened out  of  the  Father's  mind. 
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Bat  enough  of  this  and  other  stories.     We  must  pursue  our 
subjecty  and,  first  of  all,  give  a  school  to  our  Indian  boys. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Continued. — Indian 

Boys'  School. 

The  necessity  of  providing  the  Indian  boys  with  the  same 
®d  Uocitional  advantages  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  girls  became 
^^^Jry  day  more  apparent  by  the  progress  made  by  the  latter. 
^®  Soon,  therefore,  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  per- 
f®<5tecl,  the  school  for  boys  that  had  been  started,  as  above 
^^"t^ci,  in  1864  as  a  day  school,  and  which  as  such  had  proved 
*^  Otter  failure,  was  reorganized  into  a  boarding  school  under 
^'^^  rnanagement  of  the  Fathers.  It  being,  however,  entirely 
"^t^^ndent  upon  the  scanty  resources  of  the  Mission,  the  num- 
"^^  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  was  necessarily  small.  Later 
^^9  becoming  a  contract  school,  it  received  from  the  United 
"*^tes  Government  a  per  capita  allowance  of  eight  dollars  and 
*  *Va.ction,  for  each  pupil,  boy  and  girl,  per  month,  the  Indian 
Pupils  thus  provided  for  l)eing  limited  by  the  Department  to 

The  Government  allowance  was  intended  to  supply  every- 

tuing  that  was  required  for  the  school  and  its  pupils,  that  is, 

"Gildings,  lodging,  boarding,  clothing,  bed  and  bedding,  light 

*^d  fuel,  books  and  stationery,  class  rooms,  school  furniture, 

^^ps  with  necessary  tools,  farming  implements  and  teachers' 

*^*a.ries.      Though  far  from  sufficient  to  cover  the  running 

^^I>en8e8,  the  small  bounty  was  no  little  help,  particularly 

^^^ther  with  the  disinterestedness  of  the  school  managers  and 

*^^hers,  who  drew  no  salary,  their  frugal  living  and  inexpen- 

®^^^  habits,  their  industry,  hard  work  and  prudent  husbandry 


I 
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of  the  scanty  resouroes  at  their  command.  Improveiueote ' 
became  now  possible,  and  new  buildiugs,  large  and  substantial, 
witli  comfortable  class  rooms,  well  ventilated  dormitories,  p&- 
fectories,  recreation  halls,  as  well  aa  a  number  of  sho|ja  for 
teacliing  the  boys  trades,  were  erected  and  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  a|ipui't«nances. 

As  said  of  the  girls,  even  more  so  with  regard  to  the  boys, 
book  and  class-roum  st^hooling  goes  hand  in  hand  witli  varied 
industrial  training.  The  school  is  a  little  village  of  itself,  and 
the  pupils  have  here  every  opportunity  to  be  trained  in  every- 
thing conducive  to  their  civilization.  Some  three  hours  of  the 
day  are  given  to  books  and  mental  culture,  and  apart  from  the 
time  assigned  to  religions  instruction,  recreation  and  heallhful 
exercise,  the  remainder  of  the  working  day  is  devoted  to 
varied  industrial  occupations,  coueisting  of  farming,  gardening, 
haying,  tending  and  feeding  3tock,  milking  cows,  shop  work 
and  manual  labor  of  different  kinds.  Thus,  while  some  of 
the  boys  are  cutting  or  splitting  wood,  others  will  be  teaming 
and  hauling  logs.  Now  some  will  help  at  the  planer,  others 
at  the  saw  and  grist  mills  or  the  shingle  cutting  machine. 
The  boy  carpenters  are  in  the  shop  framing  doors  and  window 
sash,  elsewhere  laying  floors  or  roofing  buildings.  Here  we 
see  the  tailor  boys,  some  running  the  sewiug  machines,  others 
repairing  garments.  The  cobblers  with  last  and  awl  are  mend- 
ing shoes,  while  some  of  the  stoutest  youths  of  the  school  who 
have  a  knack  for  the  trade,  are  hammering  away  in  the  black- 
smith's shop.  The  house  painting  as  well  as  the  tin  smithing 
departments  are  not  without  their  apprentices. 
•  Saddle  and  harness  making,  however,  seems  to  possess  es- 
pecial charms  for  the  Indian  boy.  Of  course  all  the  work 
here  has  reference  to  the  horse,  and  the  horse  to  an  Indian  is 
next  to  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  boys  of  this 
department  feel  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  two  saddles  of 
their  own  making  iiave  attained  distinction  and  celebrity,  one 
doing  service  for  a  Prelate  in  Rome ;  the  other  for  one  of  the 
grandees  of  the  royal  court  of  Portugal. 
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?he  boys^  musical  attainments  and  proficiency  are  not 
srior  to  those  of  the  girls.  They  have  a  brass  band  of 
inty  pieces^  some  of  the  players  being  small  chaps  under 
ilve.  To  their  credit  we  record  here  the  fact,  that  at  the 
ibration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B. 
^^^"Ondel,  Bishop  of  Helena,  the  music  for  the  occasion  was 
^  ^^uished  by  the  Indian  Boys'  Band  of  St.  Ignatius.  The 
^"^^^nt  was,  indeed,  a  feature  of  the  day,  and  a  great  surprise 
^^    ^11  the  residents  of  Helena. 

-At  St.   Ignatius   there   is   also  a  well-equipped  printing 
^^^t^ablishment  of  which  the  school  has  reason  to  be  proud, 
specially,  since  here  was  issued  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
^>\(K)  pages.     It  is  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  wonderful 
Kalispel  language  spoken  by  the  Flat-Heads  and  some  four- 
teen of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  we  have 
already   mentioned.     The    work    is    divided    in   two    parts, 
Indian-English  and  English-Indian.     The  appearance  of  the 
book,  if  not  perfect,  is  very  creditable,  considering  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Indian  missionaries,  edited  in  an  Indian  country, 
and  to  a  great  extent  by  Indian  labor. 

The  Indian-English  part  of  the  dictionary  was  commenced 
forty-eight  years  ago  by  Father  Mengarini,  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Kalifii>el  language  so  well  fitted  him  for 
the  task.  Father  Giorda,  with  the  assistance  of  Fathers  L. 
Van  Gorp,  Joseph  Bandini  and  J.  Guidi,  completed  the  work 
and  added  to  it  the  English-Indian  part.  The  dictionary 
was  published  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries,  and  only  some 
fifty  copies  were  reserved  for  such  of  the  larger  libraries  of 
America  and  Europe  as  might  wish  to  possess  a  book  so  rare 
and  curious  and  of  such  interest  to  linguists.  It  took  three 
years,  from  1876  to  1879,  to  print  it.  The  press,  for  the 
work,  was  bought  in  St.  Louis  in  1874,  at  an  outlay  of  $500, 
the  freight  more  than  doubling  the  cost.  Father  A.  Diomedi, 
who  by  the  direction  of  Father  Giorda  had  made  the  purchase, 
was  also  the  first  to  initiate  the  Indian  boys  at  St.  Ignatius  in 
type-setting  and  the  other  intricacies  of  the  business. 
10 
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Here  may  also  be  raeationed  two  other  publications  i^^ 
Kalispel,  isaued  by  the  Mission  press  and  both  the  work  l^-^ 
Father  Giorda.  The  first  is  a  little  manual  of  prayer  anc^' 
Christian  doctrine,  with  several  Indian  canticles :  the  nther^T-' 
"  Narratives  from  the  Scriptures,"  contains  the  Grospela  of* 
every  Sunday  and  the  principal  Feasts  of  the  year,  togetlier  "^ 
witli  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  The  latter  was  pub-  - 
liahed  in  1876  and  contains  140  pages.  Though  smaller  in 
bulk  and  size,  in  point  of  Indian  scholarship  they  are,  no  less 
than  the  dictionary,  two  remarkable  productions. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  "  May  Blossoms,"  a  small 
devotional  work  in  English,  and  somewhat  original,  if  not  of 
great  intrinsic  merit.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  different 
readings  in  so  many  slips,  each  reading  being  a  tittle  whole 
in  itself  and  containing  a  thought,  a  practical  su^eatJon,  a 
little  something  to  be  complied  with,  as  an  act  of  devotion, 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  eagerness  with  which  young  and  old  were 
frequently  noticed  to  crave  and  grab  at  a  bit  of  candy  for  the 
erotic  line  that  went  with  it.  The  little  papers  take  well 
and  do  much  good  wherever  they  are  known  and  in  use,  I 
They  were  first  issued  at  St.  Ignatius  in  1886,  the  type-set- 
ting and  press-work  being  all  done  by  the  Indian  boys  of 
the  school. 

The  last  production  in  Kalispel  is  the  larger  Catechism  of 
Christian  doctrine,  prepared  by  Father  Philip  Canestrelli, 
who  is  not  only  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  language,  but 
speaks  it  with  the  accent  and  fluency  of  a  native.  This  valu- 
able addition  to  Indian  literature  was  issued  from  the  Wood- 
stock Coll^  Press  in  1891. 

By  act  of  Congress  the  per  capita  allowance  at  the  beginniDg 
of  the  fiscal  year,  1890-91,  was  raised  tti  $12.50  per  month, 
and  the  allowed  number  of  pupils  was  increased  to  300. 
Two  eminent  non-Catholics,  Hon,  Geo.  G,  Vest,  Senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  His  Kxoellency, 
Governor  Jos.  Toole,  then  Montana's  Delegate  to  Congress, 
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have  been  the  principal  instruments  in  securing  for  the  Mis- 
sion schools  this  favorable  measure. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  boys'  department  120  Indian 
youths.  Tbey  are  trained  and  taught  *by  a  corps  of  able  and 
experienced  teachers  and  assistants,  presided  over  by  Father 
J.  Rebmann,  the  present  Superintendent  of  tbe  schools  and 
Superior  of  the  Mission. 

We  have  stated  above  that  a  well  conducted  industrial 
boarding  school  when  located  in  their  midst,  is  not  only  the 
best  means  to  civilize  the  young  Indian  generation,  who  are 
directly  benefited  by  it,  but  also  the  best  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  adult  Indian,  so  far,  at  least,  as  he  is  capable 
of  being  ameliorated.  St.  Ignatius  Mission  affords  a  dear 
proof  of  this.  Here  the  grown-up  Indians,  men  and  women, 
can  be  seen  striving  to  follow  as  best  they  can  the  examples 
of  industrious  civilized  life  daily  set  before  them.  Their 
dress  and  manners  as  well  as  their  food;  their  dwellings, 
though  but  poorly  furnished  they  be;  their  dairies,  their 
meadows,  their  fields,  their  kitchen  gardens,  their  little 
strawberry  patches  and  orchards,  are  all  so  many  and  un- 
questionable proofs  of  what  we  state,  since  many  of  the  old 
people  were  never  given  any  direct  instruction  in  all  such 
matters.  Their  practical  knowledge  about  many  of  these 
points  was  acquired  by  them  simply  from  what  they  saw 
others  do. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  a  good  while  there- 
after, we  never  saw  at  the  Mission  one  single  Indian  mother 
who,  instead  of  carrying  her  babe  in  her  arms,  did  not*more 
or  less  torture  into  shapelessness  and  deformity  the  feet  and 
toes  of  the  little  thing  by  packing  him  about  tied  up  in  a 
kind  of  a  purse,  or  small  buck-skin  sack  attached  to  a  board, 
and  this  strapped  to  the  mother's  back.  To-day  the  Indian 
naother  who  still  clings  to  the  savage  custom  is  the  exception. 

We  may  still  further  illustrate  this  point  by  an  amusing 
occurrence  that  happened  here  to  the  writer  over  twenty 
years  ago. 
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Excessive  droughty  weather  had  dried  up  the  little  and 
precarious  water  supply  of  the  Mission  farm,  and  destroyed 
the  oropa  two  years  in  sucoesaion.  To  remedy  the  recurrence 
of  a  like  misfortune  in  the  future,  it  became  necessary  to  look 
for  another  water  source  that  would  be  unfailing  and  abundant 
at  all  seasons,  Tliough  not  deemed  feasible  at  first,  a  rough 
survey  of  the  ground  convinced  the  Fathers  that  the  needed 
supply  could  be  brought  on  to  the  field  from  the  roaiu  stream. 
With  an  instrument  of  primitive  construction,  a  ditch  was  soon 
Burveyed  and  staked  out,  and  as  many  Indian  men  and  women 
as  were  willing  and  able  to  go  to  work,  were  put  to  do  the 
dicing.  Old  chief  Antelee  was  made  a  kind  of  foreman, 
with  directions  to  keep  order  and  watch  his  people  at  work. 
One  day,  the  old  chief  went  np  to  the  head  of  the  ditch,  and 
on  coming  back  ]ooke-<l  at  the  line  of  stakes  running  along 
the  rising  bank.  He  stopped,  looked  and  looked  hack  and 
ahead  several  times,  and  grew  very  sullen.  Then  going 
straight  to  tlie  Father :  "  1^16,"  said  he,  "  this  work  is  all 
iienemlia  (useless) :  water  does  not  go  up  hill,"  and  he  made 
all  hands  quit. 

Happily,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  had  been  excavated,  and  but  little  more  work  was  required 
to  have  the  water  reach  the  troublesome  spot.  This  being 
done,  the  old  chief  was  told  to  come  along  to  the  head  of  the 
ditch.  The  gate  was  opened  and  old  Antelee  walked  ahead 
of  the  water.  When  he  came  to  the  spot  where  he  thought 
the  ditch  was  going  up  hill,  and  saw  the  water  following  him 
as  rapidly  as  at  the  head,  the  old  man  ooumenced  to  shout, 
dance,  and  skip  about  as  if  actually  crazed  with  joy.  From 
that  on,  there  were  not  a  few  calls  from  old  Indian  fermers  to 
be  shown  the  way  that  water  would  go  to  their  fields;  and 
several  of  them  afterwards,  all  by  themselves,  brought  out 
ditches  to  irrigate  their  little  farms. 

We  shall  now  briefly  mention  a  special  and  most  important 
addition  made  quite  recently  to  the  educational  work  carried 
on  at  St.  Ignatius. 
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Indian  Kindergarten. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  new  departure  was  added  to  the 
Ddustrial  Boarding  School  at  St.  Ignatius.     It  consists  of  a 
^^Dursery  school  or  kindergarten  for  little  papooses  from  two 
3rear8  upward.   This  new  departure  is  another  step  in  the  right 
direction^  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important.     Screened  from 
tiie  touch  and  blighting  influences  of  barbarism,  nurtured  and 
reared  up  in  the  very  lap  of  civilization  from  their  babyhood, 
the  young  Indians  are  thus  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the 
most  fevored  members  of  the  human  family,  and  when  grown 
up,  being  trained  by  such  a  process,  they  can  have  very  little 
of  the  Indian  left  in  them  except  the  skin  Jind  color.     How- 
ever, skin  and  color  were  never,  that  we  know,  particular 
factors  of  civilization  or  the  contrary.     It  is  not  practically 
possible  to  do  more,  or  begin  earlier  to  improve  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  red  man. 

The  Indian  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  was  started  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  not  without  misgiving  at  first,  con- 
sidering the  infinite  care  and  painstaking  it  required.  Over 
two  years*  experience  has  demonstrated  it  to  be  not  only  a  wise 
and  practical  measure,  but  also  a  very  successful  one.  The 
little  papooses  are  healthier,  stronger,  and  greatly  improved 
in  their  physical  condition,  and  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
among  them  is  considerably  less.  The  Indian  mothers  are 
delighted  to  see  their  little  ones  the  object  of  the  thousand  and 
one  little  cares  and  attentions  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
Sisters.  Thus,  they  themselves  in  turn  receive  numerous 
practical  lessons  from  all  they  see  and  observe,  and  learn  to 
look  after  and  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  Ursuline  Nuns  are  in  charge  of  this  nursery  school  and 
well  indeed  do  they  acquit  themselves  of  the  motherly  task  of 
fostering  these  Indian  tots,  nearly  seventy  in  number,  of  all 
ages  from  two  years  upwards,  committed  to  their  love  and 
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keeping.  The  Department  makisg  do  allowaace  for  cliildren 
under  four  years,  the  kiudergart^n  has  to  look  elsewhere  for 
mainteDaoce  and  support  of  the  little  ones  below  that  age. 

We  cannot  part  with  the  schools  of  St.  Ignatius  without 
letting  the  reader  know  and  placing  on  record  what  has  been 
said  by  others  in  their  commendatioD.  But  of  this  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


Hon,  George  G.  Vest,  United  States  Senator,  asd 
Catholic  Methods  of  Educating  the  Indian 
Races  as  Exemplified  at  the  St. 
loNATros  iNDusraiAX  Board- 
ing Schools. 

The  Honorable  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  paragraph 
was,  in  1883,  one  of  the  members  of  a  special  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  the  Indian  Reserv;itinns  of  the  West.  Hp  visiteil  St. 
Ignatius  Mission  and  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  his  official 
capacity,  during  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year. 
His  appreciation  of  the  methods  and  details  of  the  system 
followed  by  the  Fathers  and  Sisters  in  educating  and  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians  will  beat  appear  by  quoting  his  words  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  May  12,  1884. 

"  In  all  my  wanderings  in  Montana  last  summer,"  said  the 
Senator,  "  I  saw  but  one  ray  of  light  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
education.  I  am  a  Protestant — born  one,  educated  one,  and 
expect  to  die  one — but  I  say  now  that  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Jesuits  is  the  only  practical  system  for  the  education  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  only  one  that  has  resulted  in  anything  at  all." 

Then,  making  his  own  the  words  of  another  Senator  (Mr. 
Dawes  of  Massachusetts),  who  had  said  that  the  reason  of  the 
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euooess  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Indian  was  that  they  devoted 
iiheir  whole  lives  to  the  work^  he  confirms  the  statement  by 
xeferring  to  Father  A.  Ravalli,  whom  he  visited  at  ^^  his  little 
xoom  '*  at  St.  Mary's,  and  who,  though  bed-ridden  for  some 
years,  was  still  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

"  This  man^s  whole  life,"  continues  Senator  Vest,  "  was 
given  up  to  the  work,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  To-day  the 
Flat-Heads  are  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  advance  of  any  other 
Indians  in  point  of  civilization,  at  least  in  Montana.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Jesuits  went  among  them,  and  to-day  you  see 
the  result  ....  the  only  ray  of  light  I  saw  on  the  Flat-Head 
Reservation  at  the  Jesuit  Mission  schools,  and  there  were 
boys  and  girls, — fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls.''  The  Senator 
enters  here  into  the  details  of  the  industrial  and  school-room 
training  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  by  the  Fathers  and  Sisters 
in  charge  of  their  respective  departments.  "  We  had  a  school 
examination  there,"  continues  the  Senator,  "  lasting  through 
two  days.  I  undertake  to  say  now  that  never  in  the  States 
was  there  a  better  examination  than  I  heard  at  that  Mission, 
of  children  of  the  same  ages  with  those  that  I  saw  there." 
After  referring  to  the  different  industries  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  trained,  "  I  asked  the  Father  in  charge,"  adds  the 
Senator,  "to  give  me  his  experience  as  an  Indian  teacher, 
and  to  state  what  had  given  the  school  its  remarkable  success. 
He  said  it  resulted  from  the  fact  that  they  trained  both  the 
boys  and  the  girls.  Here  is  the  whole  of  it  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  to  this  singular  point, — when  a  class  graduates 
Id  the  male  school,  a  class  also  graduates  in  the  female  school. 
From  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  both  educated,  by 
their  similarity  of  tastes  and  by  their  advance  in  civilization, 
they  become  husband  and  wife,  and  as  soon  as  that  took  place 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Agent  would  build  them  a  little  house, 
break  up  a  piece  of  ground,  and  the  single  couple  became  a 
nucleus  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity.  You  must  edu- 
cate both  sexes  in  order  that  the  one  shall  support  the  other. 
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in  order  that  they  may  go  out  to  battle  against  barbarism 
hand  in  hand;  and  until  you  do  it,  it  ia  abeolutety  money 
thrown  away  to  take  either  sex  and  undertake  to  educate 
them  separately.  Tlie  Jesuits  have  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem.  Tbey  have  learned  it  by  actual  experience,  and  the 
result  is  shown  to-day.  Let  any  Senator  take  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  get  off  at  Arlee,  and  go  to  these  mis- 
Bions,  and  lie  will  see  farms  M'ith  cattle  upon  them,  he  will  see 
Indians  cutting  logs,  carrying  them  to  saw-mills,  gettjng  out 
planks,  and  putting  them  up  into  houses  with  their  own 
hands.     He  will  see  them  attend  mass  regularly." 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  day-schoola  for  Indians, 
Senator  Vest  says ;  "  I  saw  not  one  day-school  in  the  eleven 
tiibes  that  we  visited  in  Montana  where  the  Indians  bad 
learned  a  solitary  thing.  As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  said 
here  to-day,  and  that  part  of  his  speech  I  heartily  approve, 
'the  only  attendance  at  these  day-schools  is  on  ration  day.'  " 
"  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  tbe  Honorable  Senator  continues, 
"  tu  educate  the  Indian  if  yon  let  him  go  back  to  his  family 
each  day.  Indians  are-  utterly  averse  to  the  idea  that  a  boy 
should  work.  It  is  right  enough  for  women  to  work.  They 
are  made  to  work.  Old  Arlee,  the  second  cliief  of  the  Flat- 
Heads,  abused  the  school  to  me  and  denounced  it,  and  I 
found  bis  objection  to  it  was  that  he  sent  his  boy  over  there 
and  tbe  Fathers  put  him  to  work  in  the  field.  In  other 
words,  as  he  said  to  me,  '  I  did  not  send  my  boy  there  to  be 
a  squaw.'  He  did  not  intend  him  to  be  degraded  by  any 
manual  exercise  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  with  all 
Buch  prejudices,  such  feeling  in  regard  to  sustaining  one's  self 
by  actual  labor,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
these  people,  or  to  advance  them  one  single  degree  until  you 
take  their  diildren  away." 

But  what  is  the  Senator's  opinion  on  taking  the  children 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  country  ?  "I  would  not 
take  them  off  to  the  States,"  says  Senator  Vest,  "  where  they 
(vould  acquire  ideas  which  are  alien  to  Indian   life.     The 
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Jesuits,  I  repeat,  have  found  the  secret  of  the  whole  system, 
^d  that  is  the  boarding  schools  and  industrial  schools  upon 
^^  H.eservations,  where  the  children  are  taken,  and  where  the 
P^'^nts  are  permitted  to  see  them." 

^^bsequently,  in  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Vest  said :   "  In 

^^S^i^d  to  educating  both  sexes,  and  in  boarding  schools,  let 

^  s^y  a  word  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.     I  do  not 

#^K^^^  with  any  sort  of  denominational  prejudices  in  favor  of 

^     •Jesuits.     I  was  taught  to  abhor  the  whole  sect.     I  was 

in   that  good  aid-school   Presbyterian   Church  that 

upon  the  Jesuits  as  very  much  akin  to  the  devil. 

^^     I  say  now,  that  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 

irman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  will  find  me 

Iribe  of  Indians  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  that 

^"oximates  in  civilization  to  the  Flat-Heads,  who  have 

under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits  for  fifty  years,  I  will 

don  my  entire  theory  on  the  subject.     I  say  that  out  of 

eleven  tribes  that  I  saw — and  I  say  this  as  a  Protestant — 

i'^  they  had  had   Protestant  missionaries  they  had  not 

^  a  single  solitary  advance  toward  civilization,  not  one ; 

yet  among  the  Flat-IIeads,  where  there  were  two  Indian 

*^^ions,  you   find    farms,  you   find   civilization,  you  find 

*^ifitianity,  you  find  a  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and 

^f^ther  and  child  scrupulously  observed.     I  say  that  one 

of  experience  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory  at  any  time,  and 


^  ^    J  say,  and  I  know  it." 


.,  -^  iius  spoke  the  Senator  in  1884.  In  July,  1890,  while 
1-^^  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the 
/.  /^^t^ed  States  Senate,  Hon.  Greo.  G.  Vest  spoke  again,  as 
,  -*^^^W8  (we  quote  from  the  Ckmgressional  Record^  July  25, 
,1  ^^O) :  "  My  opinions,  from  personal  observation,  and  not 
I  ^^^^y,  are  fixed  upon  this  question.  I  say  that  the  Jesuits 
-^  ^^^  succeeded  better  than  any  other  jxjrsons  living  in  the 
,^  ^^^i^ation  of  these  people,  and  I  say  this  with  every  preju- 
. .  ^^"^  ^  if  that  be  the  proper  word,  against  the  Jesuits'  organiza- 
^^  >  against  the  Society  of  Jesus;  I  say  this  as  a  Protestant, 
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an  edacatoi  Protestaut,  and,  I  trust,  as  a  representative 
Protestant,  and  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.  I  have  seen 
the  aystem  which  is  denounced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AflFairs  in  operation.  I  simply  a«»pt  results."  Thus  Hon. 
Senator  G.  G.  V*st  about  the  Mission's  Schools. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  what  there  still  remains  of  the 
local  history  of  the  Kliesion. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Contindei>. — Rev.  James  Raz- 
ziNi  VieiTS  the  Indian  Missions  of  the  Roobtt"    "^ 
MotiNTAiNS.     Brief  of  His  Holinkss  Fids        ^H 
IX  TO  THE  Indians  op  St.  Ignatius.  ^* 

In  187S,  Very  Rev.  P.  Beckx,  the  Father-General  of  the 
Sodety  of  Jeans,  bestowed  on  the  Missions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  a  mark  of  his  special  affection.  He  appointed 
Father  James  Razzini  to  visit  this  part  of  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, with  a  view  to  encourage  the  Missions,  and  to  devise 
such  means  as  a  personal  inspection  of  the  field  might  suggest, 
toward  the  furtherance  and  success  of  tlie  work.  He  visited 
first  the  Missions  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  reaching  St. 
Ignatius  by  the  close  of  July,  He  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  country  aud  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  soon 
afier  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Fathers  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  comforted,  in  their  rather  cheerless  ministry,  by 
encouraging  words  from  the  Father-General  himself  and  by 
the  arrival  of  new  laborers,  who  were  sent  to  their  assistance 
at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Razzini. 

This  favor,  bestowed  on  all  the  Indian  Missions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Father-General  of  the  Society,  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  another,  a  most  special  one,  con- 
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ferred  on  the  Indians  and  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  by  His 
Soliness  himself^  Pins  IX. 

Hearing  jfrom  the  missionaries,  how  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
was  the  object  of  relentless  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists  of  Europe,  and  Italy  in  particular,  these  savages 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  conceived  the  idea  of  conveying  to 
him  by  letter  their  sympathy,  not  less  than  their  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  all  his  teachings  and  his  sacred  person.  They 
also  accompanied  their  letter  with  such  little  presents  of  skins 
and  curios  as  their  condition  and  poverty  would  admit.  The 
Holy  Father  was  delighted  at  these  manifestations  of  love  and 
devotion  from  these  children  of  the  forest,  and  deigned  to 
express  his  gratification  and  pleasure  by  addressing  to  them, 
under  date  of  March  8,  1875,  a  Brief,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  faithful  rendering. 

^^ Beloved  Sons,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"  While  reading  your  letter  we  seemed  to  be  carried  back 
to  the  apostolic  times  of  the  Church,  when  faith  and  charity 
were  so  flourishing,  as  to  unite  the  faithful  in  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  given  us  greater 
pleasure,  intensely  grieved  as  we  are  every  day  by  the  defec- 
tion of  many,  who,  infatuated  by  the  love  of  novelty  in  things 
and  opinions,  turn  their  attention  from  the  truth,  and  fond  of 
fables,  go  in  search  of  teachers  for  their  '  itching  ears.'  But 
if  these  unhappy  mortals  wander  away  from  the  path  of  truth, 
you  in  very  deed  do  seek  after  and  follow  it,  clinging  with 
so  much  fidelity  and  affection  unto  this  chair  of  Truth,  whence 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  goes  forth  to  you.  Yet,  the  falling 
away  of  some  among  your  brethren  from  their  vocation,  which 
you  deplore,  shows  that  you  also  are  subject  to  temptation. 
But,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so,  since  man's  life  upon 
earth  is  a  warfare,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  just  is  not  proven 
but  by  the  ordeal  of  temptation.  Be  firm,  therefore,  in  the 
faith  you  have  received,  and  turn  the  very  temptation  into  a 


» 
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source  of  profit  aiid  merit,  a  taak  which  certainly  will  not  be 
difficult  for  you,  if  with  &  willing  ear  you  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing and  faithfully  follow  the  advice  of  your  niissionariee,  who 
are  united  with  our  Apostolic  Vicar,  and  through  him  also 
with  us,  by  the  closest  bond  of  faith  and  charity.  The  con- 
stancy maintained  by  you,  despite  the  example  of  erring 
brethren,  renders  the  manifestations  of  your  good  will  the 
more  acceptable  to  us,  and  makes  truly  precious  those  gifts, 
the  fruit  of  your  industry,  which  you  were  pleased  to  send  us 
in  token  of  your  filial  affection. 

"We  have  been  especially  delighted  with  the  help  of  your 
prayers,  which,  in  union  with  the  supplications  of  all  the 
faithful,  can  alone  obtain  that  Divine  aid  ao  much  needed  by 
the  Church,  everywhere  harrassed  by  persecution,  and  not  leas 
demanded  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  nations  through- 
out the  world.  Continue,  therefore,  in  your  prayers,  beloved 
sons,  that  you  may  escape  the  dangers  of  perversion;  pray 
perseveringly  for  us  and  the  whole  Catholic  community,  that, 
propitiated  by  your  supplications  and  those  of  all  His  people, 
the  most  merciful  God  may,  at  last,  grant  ns  peace  in  these 
our  days  uf  6o  miirh  Iroublo.  We  implore  in  your  behalf  the 
manifold  git^s  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  token  of  which,  and  as  a 
mark  of  our  paternal  love,  we  most  affectionately  impart  to 
you  all,  beloved  sons,  and  tn  each  missionary  in  particular, 
our  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  near  St.  Peter's,  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1875 ;  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

"  Pius  PP.  XX." 


No  words  could  express  the  joy  of  these  poor  people,  when 
they  were  told  that  the  Holy  Father  had  received  their  letter 
and  little  presents,  and  had  himself  sent  a  letter  and  his  bless- 
ing to  them.  Runners  were  at  once  sent  out  in  every  direction 
to  bring  the  good  tidings  and  to  gather  all  the  Indians  at  the 
Mission,  for  the  day  on  which  the  Apostolic  Brief  would  be 
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T^ead  to  them  from  the  altar.     They  came  from  far  and  near, 
and  the  Holy  Father's  words  sank  deep  into  their  hearts.  The 
event  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Indians,  and,  as  it 
ip^ere,  marked  for  them  a  new  era. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

St.  Ignatius  Mission,  Continued. — Inventive  Ra- 
pacity OF  Indian  Agents.     Agriculture 
AND  Material  Prosperity  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Jocko 
Reservation,  etc. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  O'Connor  speaks  of  the  "  heartless 
and  inventive  rapacity"  of  Indian  Agents,  and  we  might  give 
a  number  of  examples  of  both  kinds  of  rapacity,  the  heartless 
and  the  inventive.    We  here  present  only  one  of  the  latter. 

When  boats  commenced  to  run  on  the  upj)er  Missouri  River, 
the  annual  supplies  for  the  Indian  Missions  in  Montana  were 
shipped  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton,  free  transportation 
being  offered  by  several  of  the  steamboat  men,  personal  friends 
of  Father  De  Smet.  The  goods  were  then  transported  over 
the  natural  mountain  roads  to  their  respective  destinations  by 
Mission  teams.  Having  one  year  at  St.  Ignatius  no  wagons 
that  could  be  ventured  unrepaired  on  that  long,  rough  trip, 
and  the  Brother  who  could  make  the  necessary  repairs  being 
disabled  by  sickness,  application  was  made  to  the  Agent  for 
the  loan  of  two  large  government  wagons,  not  in  use  at  the 
time.  The  favor  was  granted,  and  good  Brother  Magri  with 
some  Indians  and  the  Mission  teams  started  for  the  Agency, 
which  lay  in  his  path.  He  there  found  the  wagons  ready, 
and  heavily  laden,  besides,  and  was  told  by  the  incumbent 
that,  as  the  teams  were  to  pass  by  Deer  Lodge  and  had  no 
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load  going,  he  thought  the  Fathers  would  not  object  to  his 
availing  himself  of  the  occasion,  to  take  some  freight  of  his 
own  to  that  place.  The  Brother,  though  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  proceeding,  could  not  remouatrate.  He  did 
what  he  was  asked  to  do  by  the  Agent,  and  hauled  the  man's 
freight  to  Deer  Lodge.  The  cattle  were  known  by  their 
brand,  a  conspicuous  cross,  as  the  Mission  teams  all  along 
the  road,  over  which  they  had  passed  already  several  times. 
A  year  or  so  later,  whilst  on  liis  way  to  Helena  to  purchase 
some  supplies,  the  Father  in  chaige  of  St.  Ignatius  met  a 
well-known  Montana  gentleman,  who  spoke  to  him  thus: 
"Why,  sir,  ere  this,  no  one  could  have  dreamed  that  you 
Fathers  at  the  Mission  were  in  with  tJie  rest,  to  rob  the  poor 
Indian,"  Being  aa  yet  quite  green  about  Indian  Agents' 
ways,  the  Father  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  gentleman's  allusion.  A  few  words  of  explanation,  how- 
ever, soon  threw  light  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  first 
intimation  the  Father  had  of  the  occurrence,  and  from  that 
date,  we  have  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  and  admire  the 
"inventive  rajMicity"  that  had  so  cleverly  turned  the  cross 
to  its  advantage,  usin^  it  as  a  blind,  to  pass  ofl",  as  Mission 
stuff,  what  was  nothing  leas  than  Indian  plunder. 

Besides  the  three  nations  designated  iu  the  Hell's  Gat« 
Treaty  of  1865,  aa  the  Confederated  tribes  of  Flat-Heads, 
Pend  d'Oreilles  and  Kooteoays,  the  Indian  community  of  St. 
Ignatius  includes  representatives  also  of  several  other  tribes. 
These  are  a  number  of  Kalispels,  called  also  Lower  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  some  Colville  Indians,  a  few  Spokanes,  Nez  Perces, 
Blackfeet  and  some  Crees,  The  four  languages  spoken  by 
these  Indians,  that  is,  the  Selish  or  Kalispel,  the  Kootenay, 
the  Nez  Perces  and  Blaekfoot,  have  no  more  affinity  with 
one  another  than  the  Greek  aud  Hebrew  have  with  English. 
How  90  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
hving  so  closely  and  often  intermingling  with  each  other  and 
80  much  alike  otherwise  in  their  habits,  can  be  so  radically 
different  in  their  tonguee,  is  a  problem  that  no  ethnologist,  so 
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&T  as  we  know^  has  as  yet  been  able  to  explain  satisfactorily. 
We  need  not  state,  that  this  language  difficulty  has  ever  been 
a  most  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  efficient  missionary 
work  among  these  people,  and  is  the  obstacle  which  renders 
the  Indian  Missions  in  the  Kockies  most  arduous. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  grouped  into  several 
little  centers  or  villages.  The  principal  one  is  the  Mission 
proper,  which  we  have  already  described.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  reservation,  near  and  around  the  Agency,  are 
located  the  Flat-Heads,  who  removed  thither  at  the  time  of 
the  Grarfield  treaty,  and  who  quite  recently,  as  previously 
related,  have  been  joined  by  the  others  of  their  brethren  under 
Chariot. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  the  Indians  living  in  this  vicinity, 
a  chapel  was  here  built  by  the  Fathers  a  few  years  ago.  It 
is  a  frame  building,  28  by  75  feet.  The  corner  stone  was 
blessed  by  Archbishop  Charles  Seghers  on  his  last  visit  to 
western  Montana,  but  the  edifice  was  not  erected  until  some 
time  later.  The  chapel  was  blessed  and  dedicated  under  the 
title  of  St.  John  Berchmans,  August  4th,  1889,  by  Right 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  Bishop  of  Helena,  assisted  by  Father 
D'Aste,  S.  J.,  who  was  at  the  time  Superior  of  St.  Ignatius, 
of  which  the  new  station  and  chapel  are  a  dependency. 

We  may  here  mention  a  little  occurrence  that  filled  the 
cheerful  soul  of  the  Archbishop  with  mirth  to  overflowing. 
He  was  examining  with  Father  Cataldo  a  group  of  Indians 
who  were  to  be  confirmed,  when,  among  others,  one,  an  elderly 
Kalispel,  was  noticed,  who  had  been  confirmed  on  the  first 
visit  of  the  Archbishop.  "  But  you,  my  friend,  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  already,"  said  the  Archbishop  to  the  Indian, 
whom  he  recognized.  "Yes,  Great  Black  Robe,"  said  the 
Indian,  "  but  I  lost  him :  he  got  drowned  crossing  the  river." 
The  poor  man  was  neither  irreverent  nor  joking:  he  expressed 
himself  as  best  he  knew  how,  and  simply  meant  to  say  that, 
while  swimming  across  the  Peud  d'Oreille  River,  the  little 
medal,  given  to  all  the  Indians  to  remind  them  of  their 
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confirmation,  had  l»eea  carried  off  his  neck  by  the  water,  and 
he  was  ansious  to  have  it  replaced  by  another. 

Recently  the  Fathers  have  opeued  here  also  a  branch  sclioul 
for  the  aocommodatioD  of  the  Indian  children  living  in  this 
settlement  and  unable  to  attend  the  central  school  at  St.  Igna- 
tius, Father  Philip  Canestrelli  is  in  charge  of  this  mis.siouary 
station,  and  these  poor,  simple  Flat-Heads  are  far  from  even 
draining,  that  he  who  is  to-day  their  spiritual  guide,  and  who 
works  80  zealously  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  Christianity, 
had  been  singled  out  as  worthy  to  succeed  a  Cardinal  Franzelio 
in  the  Divinity  chair  of  the  Gregorian  University  at  Rome. 

Another  Indian  village,  with  also  a  chapel,  but  no  resident 
missionary,  lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  reservation, 
and  occupies  the  little  valley  of  Dayton  Creek,  about  midway 
on  the  west  side  of  Flat-Head  Lake,  It  is  composed  chiefly, 
we  might  say  exclusively,  of  Kootenays,  a  hand  of  thriftless 
and  lazy  Indians,  considerably  addicted  to  gambling  aud 
drinking,  and  rather  loose  in  their  morals.  Some  of  these 
poor  creatures  spend  their  time  lounging  aroimd  the  white 
settletnenLi,  where  whiiikey  can  be  found  and  a  filthy  living 
eked  out,  thus  bringing  all  the  olhei's  of  the  tribe  into  dis- 
repute, Ignace,  their  chief,  is  a  good,  upright,  st«ady  man, 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  but  his  authority  is  fre- 
quently disregarded  by  some  of  his  wards.  Father  Canestrelli, 
and  other  Fathers  before  him,  have  worked  hard  to  lift  this 
band  of  Indians  from  barbarism,  but,  thus  far,  only  partial 
success  has  attended  their  efforts. 

Clusters  of  Indian  cabins  can  also  be  seen  at  Crow  Creek  ; 
at  "the  foot"  of  the  Lake,  as  they  call  it;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jocko,  aud  in  other  parts  of  the  reservation.  The  number 
of  these  Indians,  all  told  and  Chariot's  l>and  included,  is  close 
on  1,900  souls.  The  Mission  records  of  baptisms  and  burials 
for  the  last  eight  years,  that  is,  from  1884  to  1891,  give  521 
births  as  against  467  deaths  among  these  people.  Whence 
appears,  rather  than  a  decrease,  a  slight  inci-ease  in  their 
Dumber. 
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The  following  additional  items,  which  are  culled  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  Indian  Department,  will  give  our 
readers  some  further  information  of  the  actual  condition  of 
these  Indians  and  their  advancement  in  civilization. 

In  1886  sixteen  Indian  families  purchased  from  the  Geneva 
Nursery,  New  York,  at  their  own  expense  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation, a  number  of  young  fruit  trees,  such  as  plum,  apple 
and  cherry,  which  they  planted  out  in  little  orchards.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1887,  an  agent  of  the  House 
of  L.  L.  Mann  &  Co.,  nurserymen  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
delivered  to  thirty  more  Indian  families  on  this  reservation 
invoices  of  young  fruit  trees  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $932, 
the  orders  having  been  filled  for  cash  on  delivery.  (Report 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  1887.)  It  is  well  to  add  here 
that  the  first  orchard  on  this  reservation  and  one  of  the  first 
in  Montana,  had  been  planted  by  the  Fathers  at  St.  Ignatius 
some  twenty  years  previous. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  1890,  there  are  on  this 
reservation  some  200  farms,  from  eight  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  each,  enclosed  and  cultivated,  making  an  aggregate 
of  over  9,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 

The  Indians  own  severally  some  10,000  head  of  cattle, 
5,000  head  of  horses,  1,200  head  of  swine  and  from  5,000  to 
6,000  fowl.  The  crop  raised  by  them  in  the  same  year,  was 
estimated  at  45,000  bushels  of  oats  and  40,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  They  also  raised  a  good  vegetable  crop,  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage,  onions,  etc.  A  number  of  these  Indians 
live  in  comfortable  houses  and  some  have  good  barns  and  out- 
buildings for  the  care  of  agricultural  implements.  (Indian 
Commissioner's  Report,  1890.) 

Among  the  live  stock  owned  by  these  people  is  to  be 
counted  a  herd  of  tame  buffalo,  which  may  be  seen  grazing  in 
the  Mission  or  Sini^lemen  Valley.  The  herd  numbers  some 
forty  head,  all  sprung  from  two  calves  which  were  captured 
on  the  buffalo  plains  in  our  own  days,  about  twenty-four 
years  ago  by  Indian  Samuel.  But  for  the  many  head  occa- 
11 
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sionally  sold   for  beef,  and  butchered,  this  bnnd  of  btif^ilo 
would  be  to-daj  coDsiderably  larger. 
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THE  MraaiON.    Death  of  Father  Joseph  Menb- 

TREY,    S.   J.       BbOTHEB    ViNCENT    MaQRI. 

Closing  Particulars  prom  ^^ 

Rev.  a.  KuBie.  ^H 

We  ahall  now  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers  who  have  been  engaged  at  one  time  or  another  in 
advancing  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians 
at  St.  Ignatius. 

Father  Adrian  Hoecken  and  Father  Joseph  Menetrey,  as 
already  stated,  were  the  foundei's  of  the  Misaioii.  The  former 
is  still  living  und  his  present  home  is  at  St.  Gall's  Church, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  November  14,  1891,  where  the  good  Father  gives  us  a 
number  of  references  for  our  work.  The  letter  is  written  in 
a  clear,  even,  legible  hand  that  is  surprising  in  a  missionary 
of  Father  Hoecken's  age. 

Father  Joseph  Menetrey  was  in  chat^  of  the  Mission  for 
a  number  of  years  at  different  periods,  and  here,  April  27, 
1891,  he  went  to  his  rest.  He  was  born  in  the  Canton  of 
Fribnrg,  Switzerland,  November  28,  1812,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  September  29,  1836.  Some  ten  years  later, 
he  offered  himself  for  the  Indian  Missions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  sailing  for  America  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
landed  in  Oregon,  August  13,  1847.  From  St.  Paul's, 
Oregon,  he  passed  successively  to  other  Missions  in  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Montana,  working  zealously  and  success- 
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fully  among  the  Colville,  Blackfoot  and  Flat-Head  Indians. 
Althoagh  in  every  Indian  Mission  where  he  laoored,  may 
still  be  seen  monuments  of  his  zeal^  industry  and  endurance, 
judgment  day  alone  can  reveal  to  mankind  all  the  hardships 
and  all  the  merits  of  Father  Menetrey's  missionary  life  in 
the  cause  of  the  red  man. 

As  will  appear  in  the  second  part,  Father  Menetrey  was 
the  first  pastor  of  Frenchtown,  and  for  several  years  minis- 
tered to  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  Catholic  people  scattered 
over  the  HelPs  Gate  valley.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  came  to 
Helena,  and  was  for  three  years  one  of  the  resident  Fathers 
attending  this  Mission,  visiting,  as  his  special  missionary  duty, 
the  Boulder,  Missouri,  Crow  Creek  and  Grallatin  valleys  with 
other  outlying  stations. 

The  last  years  of  his  apostolic  life  were  devoted  to  the 
good  people  of  Missoula,  where  he  built  up  a  flourishing  con- 
gr^ation.  Here  his  health  commenced  to  fail,  and  some 
time  later,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  all  active  missionary 
duty.  The  saintly  man  now  betook  himself  to  St.  Ignatius, 
quietly  to  prepare  and  wait  for  the  summons  that  should  bid 
him  "  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Master,"  in  whose  vineyard 
he  had  truly  "  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heats " 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  summons  came,  and  the  good 
and  faithful  servant  went  to  the  Lord,  as  stated  above,  April 
27,  1891,  being  the  Feast  of  Blessed  Peter  Canisius,  whom 
Father  Menetrey  had  ever  cherished  as  his  special  patron. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  Indians, 
about  1000  of  them  receiving  holy  communion  that  morning 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  He  was  called  by  the  Indians 
**Pel  Lemene."  These  people,  as  said  already,  have  no 
Uj. ."  pg}  stands  here  for  Fere,  and  the  euphony  of  the  lan- 
guage made  Lemen6  out  of  Menetrey. 

After  the  founders  of  the  Mission,  those  of  the  Fathers  who 
have  labored  in  missionary  duty  at  St.  Ignatius  at  one  time  or 
another  were  L.  Vercruysse,  G.  Gazzoli,  J.  Giorda,  J.  Caruana, 
U.  Grassi,  J.  Vanzina,  A.  Ravalli,  P.  Tosi,  J.  M.  Cataldo, 
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J.  Baixlini,  the  writer,  J,  Guidi,  A.  Diomedi,  L.  Van  Gorp, 
A.  Folchi,  A.  Parodi,  J.  D'Aste,  Ph.  Canestrelli,  and  other 
later  arrivals. 

Of  the  Coadjutor  Brothers  who  took  an  ef&cient  part  in 
founding  or  titrryiug  on  this  and  other  Missions  in  Montana, 
two,  W.  Claeasens  and  Joseph  Specht,  have  already  heen  men- 
tioned. To  these  must  be  added  Brother  Vincent  Magri,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  came  to  St.  Mary's  in  1844.  He  was  a  elciUed 
mechanic,  and  a  twnsiderable  part  of  his  life  on  the  Missions 
was  spent  at  St.  Ignatius,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  saw  and 
flouring  niilla,  and  where  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Indians.  An  occurrence  connected  with  this  good  Brother's 
death  is  worth  relating. 

There  lived  at  this  time  at  St.  Ignatius  an  old  Ealispel 
Indian  by  name  Quilquilzom,  which  means  "  while  bones  " ; 
tbua  called,  perhaps,  because  of  his  complexion,  which  wa^  as 
fair  as  any  white  man's  could  be.  We  have  never  seen  a 
nobler  mien  and  a  more  prepos.'iessiDg  appearance  than  this 
old  Indian  gentleman's,  whose  manners  were  also  remarkably 
polite  and  refined.  The  innc«ent  goatee-like  appendage  on  his 
chin  was  the  only  lieard  we  ever  aiw  on  an  Indian.  He  spoke 
his  native  tongue  with  grace  and  remarkable  clearness,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  of  no  little  service  to  the  Fathers  in 
the  study  of  the  language.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety, 
pitching  his  tepee  always  close  to  the  church,  or  from  whence 
he  could  see  it,  and  he  would  always  give  the  distance  between 
two  points  by  the  number  of  Rosaries  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  in  going  from  one  to  the  other.  The  Fathers  employed 
him  in  the  capacity  of  catechist,  to  lead  in  prayers,  \vatch  over 
the  children  and  the  like,  things  he  dearly  loved  to  do. 

While  fishing  one  day  at  the  foot  of  Flat-Head  Lake,  some 
twenty-eight  miles  from  the  Mission,  all  of  a  sudden  he  saw 
something  that  seemed,  as  he  said,  to  take  with  his  breath  hia 
very  soul  away  from  him.  He  dropped  his  line,  and  off  he 
started  for  the  Mission.  On  entering  the  room  of  the  writer 
he  said   abruptly :  "  I  saw  Sinze  Ohitas."     Sinze  stands  for 
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Brother,  and  Chiias  for  left-handed.  This  was  the  Indian 
name  of  Brother  Magri,  who,  a  little  over  a  year  before  had 
been  sent  to  the  Coeur  d'AIene  Mission  in  Idaho,  where  he 
was  residing  at  this  date.  ''  I  saw  him/'  continued  the  old 
man,  raising  his  eyes  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sky, 
"riding  in  a  most  beautiful  thing."  The  only  description 
which  he  could  give  of  the  "  thing  "  was  that  it  resembled  a 
chariot,  and  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  seen  in  his  life. 

We  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  good  Indian^s  story 
for  several  days,  until  the  news  came  announcing  the  Brother's 
death,  which  had  occurred  June  18, 1869,  at  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
300  miles  away  from  St.  Ignatius.  By  comparing  dates,  the 
conclusion  seemed  evident  that,  the  Master  of  the  vineyard  had 
rewarded  His  faithful  servant's  many  and  toilsome  tramps 
over  the  mountains  in  His  service,  by  giving  him  a  glorious 
chariot  ride  to  Heaven. 

The  following,  with  which  we  shall  bring  the  local  history 
of  St.  Ignatius  Mission  to  a  close,  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Anton  Kuhls,  a  highly  esteemed  clergyman  of  Kansas,  who, 
in  1887,  accompanied  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  J.  B.  Brondel 
in  his  annual  visit  to  St.  Ignatius. 

"Traveling  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  about  150 
miles  west  of  Helena,  the  Capital  of  Montana,  you  reach  a 
small  station  named  after  one  of  the  great  missionaries  of  this 
r^ion.  Father  Ravalli.  You  travel  through  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  crossing  the 
£imou8  iron  trestle  226  feet  high  and  several  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Being  in  the  company  of  Bishop  Brondel  of  Helena, 
I  was  favored  with  a  novel  sight.  Arriving  at  the  station  as 
early  as  6  a.  m.,  crowds  of  Indians  on  horseback  were  found 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bishop,  and  immediately  escorted 
him,  in  their  peculiar  fashion,  to  the  Mission.  The  inexpressi- 
ble happiness  which  beamed  from  their  faces  told  more  plainly 
than  words  their  devotion  to  the  church  and  their  love  for  her 
representatives.     The  country  around  the  Mission  is  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in  America.  Had  we  a  Daote 
or  a  Virgil,  tbere  they  would  live,  to  gather  iDspiration  for 
their  epics.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciat«<l  and  I  will  uot 
attempt  a  description,  through  fear  of  marring  tlie  picture's 
subliiDe  beauty. 

"When  the  Bishop  arrived  at  the  church,  though  still  early 
in  the  morning,  HG&rly  the  whole  tribe  had  gathered  there  to 
greet  him.  They  had  ei-ected  an  arbor  of  evergreens  extending 
some  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  church.  In  this  arbor 
they  knelt  in  files  on  each  side  of  the  pathway,  and  received 
the  Bishop's  blessing  as  he  passed  on  to  the  church  to  celebrate 
mass  for  his  deai*  and  simple  children  of  the  forest.  The  mass 
being  ended,  the  Fatbers  prepared  to  hear  confessiona.  All 
day  the  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  brown  forms, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  patiently  waiting  their  turn  at  the  con- 
fessionals, and  three  Fathers  were  kept  constantly  busy  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  uight.  The  next  day  being  Sunday  and  the 
Feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  from  five  o'clock  a,  m.,  until  seven  at 
night  the  church  was  almost  constantly  crowded  with  Indians. 
The  whole  tribe  partook  of  the  Bread  of  Angels.  Never  and 
on  no  occasion  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  ray  priesthood 
have  I  witnessed  devotion  so  pure  and  simple  as  I  did  on  this 
Feast  of  St.  Ignatius. 

"During  the  afternoon  the  Indian  children,  nearly  200  la 
number,  gave  an  exhibition  in  the  open  air  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  tribe  and  a  great  number  of  white  visitors. 
Their  exhibition  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  white 
school  in  the  States.  Besides  mere  book  learning  these  boys 
and  girls  learn  useful  trades  and  all  domestic  duties.  The 
girls'  school  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and 
never  have  I  seen  a  school  where  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the 
teacher  is  so  visibly  and  tangibly  imprinted  upon  the  whole 
being  of  their  pupils  as  in  this  one. 

"We  weregivennmost  touching  proof  of  Indian  generosity. 
During  the  celebration  of  high  moss  Bishop  Broudel  stated 
that  the  Holy  Father  would  celebrate  this  year  his  Golden 
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Jubilee  and  that  all  his  children  would  o£Per  to  him  presents 
as  tokens  of  their  love.  He  made  use  of  but  three  sentences, 
^whioh  were  made  known  to  the  Indians  through  an  inter- 
preter, the  Rev.  Father  Cataldo,  and  a  scene  followed  that 
my  pen  can  never  describe.  As  soon  as  the  mass  was  over 
and  during  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  afternoon  the  poor  Indians, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  as  poor  as  the  poorest  of  (rod's 
creatures,  came  one  after  another  into  the  Bishop's  presence, 
placing  at  his  feet  offerings  so  various,  so  numerous,  so  unique 
and  with  such  child-like  simplicity,  with  love  and  hearty  affec- 
tion, as  to  move  us  to  tears.  One  poor  old  woman  brought  a 
string  of  wild  carrots  and  bitter  roots,  gathered  for  her  own 
support,  volunteering  to  fast  herself  that  the  Holy  Father 
might  enjoy  a  meal.  Another  pulled  off  her  ear-ring,  still 
another  her  breast-pin.  A  young  girl  of  eighteen  sacrificed 
her  only  ornament,  a  beautiful  belt.  Pipes,  knives,  fancy 
cases  and  a  hundred  other  things  continued  to  swell  the  pile 
before  the  Bishop.  Besides  all  these  they  brought  $800  in 
cash  as  a  final  offering.  Considering  all  the  articles  and  the 
value  the  Indians  placed  upon  them,  I  doubt  if  a  single  con- 
gr^ation  of  Americans  will  ever  bring  such  a  sacrifice  as 
these  children  of  the  woods.     May  God  bless  St.  Ignatius ! " 

We  add  here  in  parentheses  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
jubilee  offering,  all  the  rest  described  by  the  Reverend  visitor 
takes  place  every  year  on  the  feast  of  the  Mission's  Patron 
Saint. 

And  now  with  the  same  wish  and  prayer  of  Rev.  Father 
Kuhls,  we  part  with  St.  Ignatius  Mission  and  the  Indians  of 
the  Flat-Head  reservation,  and  pass  on  to  give  the  history 
of  St.  Peter's,  the  third  Mission  established  in  Montana. 
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St.  Peter's  Mission. — The  Blackfeet  Indiahb. 
First  Missionary  Work  among  them.    The 
Fathers  O.  M.  I.      Father  NichoijIs 
Point,  S.  J.     Difpicclties  Attend- 
ing THE  Establishment  of 
THE  Mission,  etc. 

The  object  of  thia  Missioa  was  to  save  and  civilize  the 
Blackfeet,  who  were  in  the  early  days  one  of  the  most 
numerous  aud  most  powerful  Indian  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
MouDtains.  Tiieir  country  was  that  jtart  of  the  Northwest 
lying  between  the  easteru  slope  of  the  main  Rockies,  about 
the  46th  to  the  4&th  pamllel,  and  included  between  the  29th 
and  30th  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington. 

This  region  is  an  immense  ejtpanae  of  rolliug  prairies, 
with  scarcely  any  timber.  It  has  but  a  few  iusignifioint 
clusters  of  mountains,  the  principal  ones  being  the  Bear  Paw, 
the  Belt  and  Judith  Mountains,  the  Little  Ilockics.  and 
further  north,  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills.  Here  and  there  can 
be  seen  detached  elevations  rising  abruptly  from  the  general 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains.  Some  of  these  elevations, 
called  Buttes  in  Montana,  now  oblong,  now  square,  now 
round  in  shape,  are  not  only  a  natural  curiosity,  but  a 
puzzle  as  well  to  geologists.  The  country  is  coursed  and 
watered  by  the  Missouri,  the  Milk  River,  the  Sun  or  Medi- 
cine River,  the  Marias,  the  Teton  and  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  It  was  the  home  of  the  buflalo,  where  they  roamed 
and  swarmed  in  herds  of  thousands  in  our  own  day.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  greed  and  wantonness  of 
modern  civilization  has,  to  the  exception  of  some  stray  head, 
utterly  destroyed  this  noble  king  of  the  prairies. 

The  Blackfeet  nation  is  composed  of  three  principal  groups 
or  families,  having  different  names,  but  all  speaking  the  same 
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language.  These  are  the  Blackfeet  proper^  called  in  their 
language  Siksikdna ;  the  Piegans  and  the  Bloods^  the  latter 
being  called  in  their  tongue  Kaenna  and  the  former  Pikdni. 
The  Siksikdna,  or  Blackfeet  proper^  had  their  home  on  the 
border  lands  between  British  America  and  the  United  States. 
When  the  boundaries  were  defined,  this  band  of  Blackfeet 
•found  themselves  across  the  line  on  British  soil,  where  they 
have  been  residing  ever  since. 

This  portion  of  the  Blackfeet  nation  is  now  evangelized 
by  the  Oblates,  M.  I.,  who  do  missionary  work  in  British 
America.  These  men  of  God,  by  their  missionary  spirit, 
have  brought  into  the  fold  and  formed  into  fervent  Christian 
communities,  a  large  number  of  the  wild  Indian  tribes  along 
the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Mackenzie  Rivers  and  throughout 
the  northwestern  Territory  of  British  Columbia.  Father  A. 
Liacombe,  O.  M.  I.,  the  apostle  of  that  country,  has  been 
among  these  northern  tribes  now  some  forty-five  years,  and 
in  the  whole  of  British  America  there  is  to-day  no  missionary 
more  famed  and  more  revered  than  he. 

We  leave  the  Siksikdna,  or  the  Blackfeet  proper,  where 
they  now  belong,  in  the  good  hands  of  the  Oblate  Fathers ; 
and  from  this  on,  wherever  the  name  "  Blackfeet "  occurs  in 
our  history,  it  will  apply  principally  and  almost  exclusively, 
to  that  branch  of  the  nation  living  in  Montana,  that  is  to  say, 
the  South  Piegans. 

Besides  the  Blackfeet,  two  other  tribes,  the  Gros  Ventres 
and  the  Assiniboines,  live  in  this  region.  These  two  nations, 
by  some  wrongly  ranked  among  the  Blackfeet,  occupy  the 
central  part  of  the  country  described  above,  and  lying  mostly, 
between  and  along  the  banks  of  Milk  River  and  the  Little 
Rockies.  They  speak  each%  language  of  their  own,  and  are 
different  both  in  language  and  in  other  respects  from  the 
Blackfeet  and  from  all  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  North. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Gros  Ventres  sprung 
originally  from  the  race  of  Rapahoes  roaming  over  the  plains 
of  New  Mexico  and  along  the  Platte  and  Nebraska  Rivers ; 
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"  whence,"  says  Father  De  Sroet,  "  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
they  migrated  to  their  present  home." 

The  Assiniboinea  are  a  branch  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakotahs, 
whose  language  they  also  speak.  They  are  the  Sioux  of  the 
"Mountains,"  Aasini,  in  their  tongue,  etanding  for  mountains 
or  rocks,  and  Boinea  for  Sioux.  They  separated  themselves 
from  the  rest  on  account  of  a  squabble  between  two  women, 
the  wives  of  the  two  great  chiefs.  A  buffalo,  relates  Father 
De  Sraet,  was  killed,  and  each  of  the  two  women  persisted  in 
having  the  whole  heart  of  tlie  animal  for  herself.  From  words 
they  came  to  hair-pulling  and  blo^vs,  using  also  in  their  rage 
nails  and  teeth.  The  two  great  chiefs  had  the  weakness  to 
take  up  the  part  of  their  better  halves,  and  separated  witli  their 
followera  in  lasting  discontent,  and  from  that  time  the  two 
tribes  have  been  at  war, — For  many  interesting  particulars 
aboutthe  Assiniboinea,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Father  De  Smet's 
M'egtem  Mist^ona  aiid  Missionaries. 

Father  Nicholas  Point,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1846—7 
among  the  filackfeet  and  Gros  Ventres,  gives  some  interesting 
details  of  these  people.  "The  Groa  Ventres  oC  the  plains," 
says  Father  Point,  "have  the  advantage  over  the  others  in 
being  more  adroit,  more  dncile  and  courageous,  hut  they  are 
most  strongly  attached  to  their  superstitions."  And  again, 
"  If  the  Gros  Ventres  were  less  importunate,  I  would  willingly 
entitle  them  the  Flat-Heads  of  the  Missouri.  They  have 
something  of  their  simplicity  and  their  bravery." 

"The  Pik^ni  or  Piegaus  are  the  most  civilized,  but  the 
most  noted  thieves.  If  they  can  rob  adroitly  and  in  lai^ 
value  from  an  enemy  of  their  nation,  they  never  fail  to  do 
BO.  Not  seldom  even  friendly  tribes  were  the  victims  of  the 
thieving  propensities  of  these  Indians,  whom  no  reason,"  says 
Father  Point,  "oould  induce  to  refrain  from  robbery. 

"The  Bloods  are  well  made,  of  fine  blood  and  generally 
lees  dirty ;  while  the  Blackfeet  proper,"  says  the  missionary, 
"  are  said  to  be  the  most  hospitable.  Such,"  continues  Father 
Point,  "  are  the  most  prominent  traits  of  these  four  nations, 
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80  loDg  at  war  with  almost  all  their  neighbors,  and  sometimes 
among  themselves/' 

Among  these  polygamous  tribes  the  faithlemieBB  of  a  married 
woman  was  treated  after  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Should  any 
of  the  wiveSy  were  it  but  once,  prove  untrue  to  her  liege  lord 
after  being  married  to  him  in  accordance  with  tribal  usages, 
she  is  forthwith  and  inexorably  dismissed.  Not,  however, 
without  a  conspicuous  and  lasting  reminder  of  her  misdeed. 
As  an  evidence  to  the  whole  tribe  of  both  her  guilt  and  repu- 
diation as  well,  she  is  sent  away  minus  her  nose,  this  on  her 
dismissal  being  cut  off  with  a  knife  by  her  offended  lord. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  with  the  red  man  of  the  North- 
west the  nose  is  his  Ego,  or  the  expression  of  one's  whole 
personality,  an  Indian  always  pointing  to,  and  touching  sig- 
nificantly the  tip  of  his  nose  whenever  he  speaks  of  himself. 
Hence  the  nasal  circumcision  would  seem  to  carry  more  mean- 
ing than  one  at  first  would  imagine.  Should  the  unfortunate 
and  noseless  creature  marry  another  man  and  prove  faithless 
to  this  as  to  the  first,  her  second  dismissal  is  marked  by  the 
amputation  of  one  or  both  of  her  ears. 

Barbarous  as  the  custom  must  appear,  it  shows  none  the 
less  in  its  own  way  how  much  the  marriage  tie  is  respected 
even  by  savages  addicted  to  the  grossest  polygamy. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
cruel  method  by  civilized  peoples.  Still,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  its  introduction  might  prove,  for  both  the 
sterner  and  weaker  sex  alike,  a  decided  improvement  on  much 
of  the  divorce  legislation  of  some  of  our  so-called  cultured 
communities.  Although  some  such  mutilated,  noseless,  and 
earless  beauties  could  be  seen  among  those  Indians,  the  case, 
from  the  report  of  the  missionaries,  was  one  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  sanction  was  effective,  and  restrained  alike  not  only  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  wild  woman,  at  which  it  was  directly 
aimed,  but  indirectly  also  the  lewd  covetousness  of  the  wild 
man. 
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Father  Point  estimated  the  number  of  these  Indians  at  ■_-" 
time  he  was  amoog  them,  about  1,000  lodges  or  10,000  mi^^c-t 
"Thb,"  says  Father  Point,  "is  not  half  what  they  w^^ 
before  the  small-pox  was  introduced  among  theoi."  Aad. 
the  whole  number,  "the  women  constitute  more  than  t^c"* 
thirds  if  not  even  three-fourths."  This  inequality,  so  bao^ 
fill  to  morals,  was  the  result  of  their  continuous  warf»  -J 
with  neighboring  tribes.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  ^ 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  piilygamy,  to  which  the^^ 
Indians  were  always  grossly  addicted.  "Those  who  amouj,* 
these  savages  call  themselves  great  men,  would  listen  wholly 
to  as,"  wrote  Father  Point,  "  could  we  but  make  terms  witt^ 
them  on  the  article  of  plurality  of  wives." 

But  notwithstanding,  they  were  all  anxious  to  have  Blacks 
Robes  permanently  Gstabliahe<l  in  their  midst,  and  "every"" 
returning  spring,"  wrote  Father  De  Smet,  "they  send  press-  ' 
ing  invitations  to  that  effect,"     It  was  not  until  1859  that  a 
permanent  Mission  among  them  was  established.    Its  founda- 
tion, however,  may  be  said  to  have  been   laid   by  Father 
Nicholas  Point  as  early  as  1846,  while  Father  De  Smet,  even 
previous   to   that  date,   hiid    opened  and  prepared    the  way, 
about  which  we  now  pass  to  relate. 

Father  De  Smet,  on  his  return  trip  to  St.  Louis  in  1840, 
had  met  some  of  the  Blackfeet  along  the  Missouri  River,  and 
one  of  the  head  men  of  the  nation,  with  all  his  family,  had 
been  baptised  by  him  at  St.  Mary's  on  Christmas  day,  1841, 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  Mission,  Later  on 
Father  De  Smet  visited  this  nation  and  baptized  among  them 
a  number  of  children. 

On  one  occasion  while  on  a  missionary  excursion  to  these 
people  he  was  treated  to  a  bit  of  real,  live  romance,  not  less 
amusing  than  surprising.  He  had  addressed  through  his 
interpreter  a  gathering  of  those  savages,  who  sat  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  the  chiefs  and  nobles  on  the  ridge  and  the  eommoD 
crowd  below,  all  attentive  to  his  instruction.  When  he  had 
ended,  one  of  the  chiefs  came  down  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
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salmiat^ing  him  in  very  good  English,  and  telling  him  at  the 
saoa^     time  that  he  had  a  rather  poor  interpreter.     "These 
pec>f>le,"  said  the  Blackfoot  chief,  "are  deeply  interested  in 
wh^t:     you  have  been  preaching  to  them,  but  your  interpreter 
l^as     not  put  it  before  them  in  the  right  way."     "But  you, 
®>r,    please,  where  did  you  learn  English  ?  "  asked  Father  De 
S'^^t,  amazed  and  bewildered  with  astonishment.     "In  Ire- 
land,   faith,"  replied  the  Blackfoot  chief.     Then  the  droll  and 
^^■^turesome  Irishman  went  on  to  tell  his  story.     He  had 
^^atid^red  to  the  border  settlements  of  the  Northwest,  and 
tiiox*^    had  become  too  fond  of  drink,  when  he  fell  in  with  an 
^*^      fViend  who  was  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  who  now 
Jf^^*^      him  along  to  save  him  from  whiskey.     He  conceived  a 
r^^*  *^S  ^^r  the  red  skins  and  had  lived  among  them  ever  since. 
^      ^^     war  with  some  hostile  tribes  he  had  distinguished  him- 
_    ■*      ^.nd  had  been  made  a  chief.     "After  that,"  said  he,  "I 
icd  a  squaw  as  well  as  I  could  where  the  sight  of  a  priest 
not  to  be  had,  and  I  have  five  papooses,  whom  I  baptized 
,    -^^^If  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  but  I'd  like  your  Reverence  to 
^'^    all  over  for  me,  and  do  it  well  this  time." 
o       '^  ^ther   Nicholas   Point,   who    had    been    recalled    by  the 
Q         t^^i-iors  to  the  Indian  Missions  of  Up[)er  Canada,  whilst 
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*^is5  way  thither,  passed  through  the  Blackfeet  country  and 

^^t  the  winter  among  these  Indians,  his  headquarters  being 

v>rt  Louis,  a  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company 

■^^  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Benton.     The  object  of  his 

ling  the  winter  there  was  to  instruct  these  Indians  and 

tiheir  dispositions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 

^^•^^nent  Mission  in  their  midst. 

ti^-^^     -Among  the  diflTerent  camps  there  is  a  species  of  emula- 

*^  wrote  Father  Point  to  Father  De  Smet,  "as  to  who 


1^^      "*       have  the  Black  Rol^es,  or,  rather,  the  Mission,  on  their 

H^^     ^^^.     Concerning  this  article  I  have  decided  nothing;   I 

U^^^      ^    only  stated  that,  in  case  a  Reduction  were  formed,  the 

t\^     ^^^^ion  would  be  built  in  the  locality,  which  would  afford 

greatest  advantages  to  all  the  tribes  taken  collectively." 


>> 
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During  the  few  moothn  he  was  iii  their  midst,  Fabt 
Point,  by  his  mildness  and  perseverance,  accomplished  wo 
ders.     He  visited  the  different  bands,  spending  with  ea^  - 
several  weeks,  and  being  a  skilful  artist  won  the  hearts  ai^*^^ 
good  will  oi'  the  chiefe  by  painting  their  portraits.     He  ga~"   " 

daily  three  instructions  or   catechetical   lessons,  one   \x>  tW^ 

men,  another  to  the  women  and  a  third  one  to  the  childre  ^^^^^tv. 
Having  translated  by  the  help  of  an  interpreter  the  praye^^^"^     y, 
into  Blackfoot,  he  taught  them  both  to  the  children  and  ■  ___  ^— ite     1 
the  adults,  and  all  seemed  eager  to  niemoriae  them  and  reclt  *        -jke    ■ 
them  in  common.     The  ^ign  of  the  Cross  seemed  to  tak^*  ^^  ny  ^ 
their  fancy  in  a  most  special  manner;  "there  is  scarcely  an^*"^  \>iB 
camp  among  the  Blacbfeet  in  which  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  i* 
not  held  in  veneration  and  practised,"  wrote  Father  Point.  of 

The  veneration  iu  which  these  Indians  held  the  Sign  oc^^^    j--in.t 
Christianity  became  so  well  known  among  the  whites,  tha»-^^  _-^?es 
even   non-Catholics   would    learn   how   to   bless   themselve^^^    — ^y* 
when   they   had    to  travel   through   the  Blackfeet   country^"*^^^  ,V- 
where  no  one's  life  was  safe  from  the  attacks  of  those  sav —     _  .^^^ 
ages.     All  knew  that  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  would   prov^ 
their   best   protection ;    and    we   could   tell   more   than   one^ 
instance  of  non-Catholics  having    been-  spared   their   livGS,.^ 
simply  because  ibey  crossed  themselves  eonspioioualy  when  - 
on  the  point  oF  being  slain. 

While  among  them,  Father  Poiot  performed  auJ  recorded 
in  due  form,  667  baptisms.  "All  were  in  such  dispositions 
that  only  one  word  on  his  part,"  says  the  missioaary,  "  would 
have  been  necessary  to  enable  him  to  baptize,  with  their  con-  \^  ^Z 

sent,  all  the  children,  from  the  largest  down  to  those  of  only  ^^-.^a 

one  day  old,  which  the  mothers  brought  him  of  their  own  ^^ 

free  will.     I  could  have  baptized  a  number  of  adults,"  wrote  -m%-^ 

Father  Point,  "  they  seemed  even  to  desire  it  ardently ;  but 
these  desires  were  not  yet  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  tme 
principles  of  religion."  There  seemed  to  exist  among  theee 
savages  a  jwrsuasion  that  when  they  had  recaved  h^tiam 
they  could  conquer  any  enemy  whatsoever.     The  coorage  and 
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happiness  of  the  Flat-Heads  seemed  to  have  impressed  the 
Blaokfeet  with  this  belief.  "This  explains,"  says  Father 
Point,  "why  some  of  these  wretches  who  seek  only  to  kill 
their  neighbors,  were  the  first  to  petition  for  baptism." 

^^emj  of  these  people  appeared  to  be  also  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Black  Robe  could  cure  all  bodily  ailments 
and    even  make  the  earth  quake  and  the  thunder  roll  at  his 
pleasure.     The  Gros  Ventres  brought  to  Father  Point  one 
Qay  a  hump-back  and  another  individual  who  was  very  short- 
^^^hted  that  he  might  cure  them.     It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
'^ake  them  understand  that,  to  work  such  cures  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Black  Robe,  who  could  heal  the  soul  but  not 
^^^^ys  the  body.     There  occurred  by  this  time  in  the  land  of 
^   Crros  Ventres  a  severe  earthquake  shock,  and  directly,  the 
*^^or  went  abroad  that  the  Father  was  the  cause  of  the  earth's 
,   ^^^^bling  and  sickness,  and  that  it  was  an  indication  that  the 
^^^^ded  small-pox  was  about  to  return  into  the  country. 
xL^     ^^^veral  traits  of  Divine  justice  against  some  who  showed 
^      ^.^^  '^selves  less  docile  to  the  counsels  of  the  missionary,  cou- 
nted greatly  to  work  a  change  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Vimber  of  these  Indians  and  dispose  them  to  receive  the 
L    The  Father  refers  to  a  dozen  of  persons  stricken  down 
sudden  death,  either  in  their  lodges  or   in  war,  at  the 
^nent  they  were  straying  most  widely  from  the  right  path, 
ier  Point  left  Fort  Louis  for  the  Upper  Canada  Missions 
he  spring  of  1847,  and  from  that  date  until  several  years 
r,  these  neophytes  remained  entirely  abandoned, 
n  the  meantime  some  Protestant  preachers  made  an  attempt 
^^^^ccupy  the  field  left  unguarded  by  the  departure  of  Father 
-Ot,  and  started  a  Mission  of  their  own  at  Fort  Benton, 
they  soon  became  aware  that   their  services  were  not 
ted  by  the  Indians,  and  having  disposed  of  some  of  their 
and  other  effects  to   Father   Hoecken,  they  left  the 


ry. 
-»         ^  *   1858,  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  De  Sniet,  Mr.  Vaughn, 
^^^    ^t  this  time  was  U.  S.  Agent  over  these  tribes,  is  reported 
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to  have  forwarded  to  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jeeus,  a 
petition  in  behalf  of  these  Indians,  entreating  and  beseech- 
ing that  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  them.  The  e^tablisb- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Mission  among  the  Blackfeet  had  now 
been  fully  determinwl  upon,  and  Father  Nicholas  Congiato, 
the  Superior  of  the  Missious,  assigned  Father  A.  Hoecken  to 
begin  the  work.  He  arrived  among  these  Indians  in  April, 
1859.  During  the  summer  months  the  Father  followed  their 
camp,  moving  about  from  one  place  to  another  and  looking 
up  B  suitable  Bit«  on  which  to  establish  the  new  Mission.  He 
picked  out  a  spot  on  the  Tetou  river,  just  close  to  where  the 
town  of  C'hoteau  is  lo-<lay,  and  the  Butte,  but  a  short  distancte 
off,  received  as  the  landmark  of  the  Mission  site,  the  name  of 
Priest'a  Butte,  whieh  it  still  retains  to  the  present  day.  Upon 
the  site  selected  Father  Hoecken  and  Brother  V,  Magri  Imilt 
three  small  log  houses.  In  the  latter  part  of  Octoljer  of  the 
same  yeai',  the  two  were  joined  by  Father  O.  ImiHla,  who  had 
also  been  assigned  to  this  field. 

During  the  winter  the  Fathers  occupied  themBelvee  in 
learning  ihe  language  and  teaching  a  few  Indian  boye. 

The  site,  however,  was  not  considered  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  another  one  was  chosen  March  13,  1860,  on  the 
banks  of  Sun  River,  where  also  a  couple  of  log  cabins  were 
constructed.  On  August  9th  followed  a  suspension  of  opera- 
tions, by  order  of  the  Superior,  Father  Nicholas  Congiato. 
During  this  tem|H>rary  intermission.  Father  C.  Imoda,  with 
the  Brother,  was  ordered  to  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  while  Father 
Hoecken  returned  to  the  Stales. 

The  following  year  Father  Giorda  and  Father  C,  Imoda, 
with  Brother  Francis  DeKock,  were  destined  to  labor  in  this 
field.  They  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Fort  Benton,  pass 
there  the  winter  studying  the  language  and  administering  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whites,  half-breeds  and  Indians  in 
that  vicinity,  and  select  in  the  meantime  a  suitable  site  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  Mission.  Once  located,  the 
new  Mission  was  to  be  called  after  St.  Peter  the  Apostle; 
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name  having  been  chosen  by  Father  Congiato  out  of 

j)ect  to  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Beckx,  who  was  at  that  time 

^  Father  Greneral  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  had  approved 

^  work.     The  Fathers  arrived  at  Benton  on  the  25th  of 

'^ber. 

Howard  the  end  of  February,  1862,  Father  Giorda,  while 
his  way  with  his  interpreter  to  visit  the  Gros  Ventres, 
"t  with   quite  an   adventure.      He   fell   in  with   a  band 
warriors  of  Bull  Lodge's  camp,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
,  and  both  he  and  his  companion  were  made  prisoners. 
«  latter,  however,  managed  to  escape.     The  marauders  not 
Xjr  took  away  from  the  missionary,  horses  and  provisions, 
stripped  him  of  everything  he  had  on  his  person  to  his 
^^cijergarments.     No  sooner  had  the  savages  taken  from  him 
cassock,  than  the  red-flannel  under-shirt  he  had  on,  caught 
ir  fancy,  and  this  last  piece  of  his  wardrobe  the  Father 
also  to  surrender  to  his  captors.     The  one,  however,  to 
liose  lot  fell  the  red  tunic,  was  considerate  enough  before 
I^^tting  it  on  himself,  to  give  the  missionary  in  exchange  part 
liis  own  habiliment,  whose  wealth  was  in  its  scantiness  and 
i    nature  of  which  could  hardly  be  described.     It  is  stated 
the  thermometer  at  the  Fort  marked  at  the  time  forty 
below  zero,  and  in  his  clotheless  condition  good  Father 
icDrda  came  near  freezing  to  death.     He  managed,  however, 
imake  his  way  to  the  presence  of  Bull  Lodge,  who,  on  hear- 
that  he,  who  stood  before  him  in  such  non-apparel  and 
f  frozen,  was  a  Black  Robe,  handed  him  a  buffalo  skin 
a  covering.     A  few  hours  later  horse  and  saddle,  together 
some  of  the  other  articles,  his  cassock,  breviary  and  a 
of  blankets,  were  restored  to  the  Father,  but  he  was  not 
X^^x^mitted  to  remain  in  the  camp. 

The  rest  of  the  Gros  Ventres  nation,  on  hearing  of  the 

^-"-l- treatment  of  the  Black  Robe  at  the  hands  of  some  of  their 

yonng  men,  sent  their  excuses  to  the  Fort,  and  expressed  a 

^^Bire  to  be  visited  by  the  missionary.     Father  Giorda  was 

^^^^*^  again  on  his  way  to  the  tribe,  who  were  then  all  camped 
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on  the  banks  of  Milk  River.  The  Father  arrived  amon 
them  ou  the  10th  of  April,  and  met  at  first  with  cousiderabi 
oji^Kisitiun  on  the  part  of  some  of  tlie  chiefs  and  influentii 
men  of  the  nation,  who  seemed  unwilling  to  have  tliei 
children  baptized.  Soon  after,  however,  better  couiisela  pH 
vailed.  Father  Giordn  said  the  first  mass  on  the  spot  Apr 
13tb,  which  was  Palm  Sunday,  and  baptized  on  the  ami) 
day  134  childi-en. 

During  the  summer  both  Father  Giorda  and  Father  ( 
Imoda  with  two  Brothers,  Francis  DeKock  and  Lucia 
D'jVgostino,  scoured  the  country  iu  eeai-ch  of  a  suiUible  si! 
for  the  Mission,  and  a  fe-vorable  spot  was  finally  selected  o 
the  banks  of  the  Marias.  Sood  after,  however,  many  of  tl 
Indian  chiefs  manifested  &  great  dislike  to  the  locality,  an 
insisted  with  Father  Giorda  to  have  the  Mission  establishe 
along  the  Missouri,  where  there  was  plenty  of  good  land  ft 
them  to  settle  upon,  and  where,  as  was  their  intention,  the 
uuuld  go  farming.  To  comply  with  their  wishes,  Fatbt 
Giorda,  with  Father  Meuetrey,  who  but  a  few  months  befoi 
had  come  to  join  the  Fathers  on  this  field,  started  off  agai 
to  explore  the  couutry  and  look  up  another  site  in  the  dire< 
tiou  that  was  preferred  by  the  Indiaus.  What  was  deeme 
a  good  and  desirable  place  was  found  February  14,  1862, 
little  above  the  mouth  of  Sun  River,  the  present  site  of  Foi 
Shaw,  and  there  the  Mission  was  located.  Some  log  cabir 
were  also  constructed,  and  a  number  of  Indians  took  u 
land  and  settled  all  around,  on  the  spot  or  in  the  immed: 
ate  vicinity. 

In  August,  1864,  Father  A.  Ravalli,  and  in  November  c 
the  same  year  Father  Francis  X.  Kuppens,  came  to  join  th 
little  missionary  band  at  St.  Peter's.  Some  time  later,  goo 
Father  Giorda  had  here  a  very  narrow  escape  from  drown 
ing.  He  was  crossiug  the  Missouri  on  the  ice  one  evenin 
toward  dark,  when  the  icy  crust  gave  way  under  his  fee^ 
Instinctively,  in  the  act  of  sinking  he  spread  his  arms,  wbic 
caught  on  to  the  ice  beyond  the  break,  and  kept  him  froi 
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beirkg  carried  off  by  the  swift  down-stream  current.  He 
iemcuned  thus  suspended  by  his  arms,  head  and  shoulders 
atK>'V€  the  ice,  the  current  forcing  his  lower  limbs  against  the 
nether  surface  of  the  crust.  In  this  most  critical  position 
iie  $3liouted  for  help  to  his  companions,  two  Brothers  and  a 
Macskfoot  Indian^  who  were  still  within  hearing  distance, 
hastened  to  his  rescue,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
him,  the  ice  giving  way  under  their  feet  as  they 
attexnpted  to  move  toward  him.  Upon  this,  the  clever 
^*^dian  advances  as  far  as  the  ice  will  bear  him  up,  and  by 
^t^e  means  of  a  long  lariat  brings  the  Father  out,  saving  him 
what  seemed  inevitable  death.  Realizing  that  afler 
,  he  owed  his  life  to  that  Blackfoot,  Father  Giorda  made 
tfaat  occasion  a  vow  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days,  should 
Superior  allow  him,  to  the  salvation  of  the  Blackfeet  tribes. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

St.  Peter's  Mission,   Continued.  —  Temporary 

Closing  of  the  Missions.     Events  and 

Incidents  of  this  Period. 

Iti  1863  had  b^un  what  may  be  called  the  gold  digging 

*^^^iod  of  Montana,  gold  having  been  discovered  in  paying 

^^^titities  at  Gold  Creek,  Bannack,  Alder  Gulch,  and  shortly 

,    ^-^^,  at  Silver  Creek,  Last  Chance,  and  other  places.     This 

^^^ght  into  the  Territory  a  large  influx  of  whites,  who  flocked 

^  ^lie  new  Eldorado  from  the  west,  east,  and  south  in  search 

^lie  precious  metal.     In  the  winter  of  1865,  occurred  a  wild 

^^^pede  of  these  miners  to  some  imaginary  gold  fields  that 


supposed  to  be  in  the  Sun  River  country.    It  was  during 
t^U  of  bitterly  and  intensely  cold  weather,  of  one  of  the 
severe  winters  ever  experienced  in  Montana,  and  many 
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a  brave  but  unfortunate  miner  bad  ears,  nose,  hands  or  f 
froBen.  The  Fathers  threw  the  Miesion  open  to  a])  in  ni 
of  shelter  or  aaaistance,  and  their  timely  care  aod  attenti' 
together  with  Father  A.  Ravalli's  medical  skill  and  devoti 
uess,  saved  on  that  memorable  occasion  both  limb  and  life 
many  sufferers.  The  hard  winter  had  been  preceded  and  * 
followed  by  excessive  dry  summer  weather,  which  utte 
destroyed,  three  years  in  succession,  all  the  crops  of  the  M 
siou  and  its  vicinity.  The  Indians  became  bo  disheartened 
ooBsequence,  that  they  all  lefl  the  place  in  disgust.  This 
also,  once  more,  to  the  removal  of  the  Mission,  and  to  its  lo 
tioo  on  the  east  side  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Bird  Trail  divi 
its  present  site. 

The  sudden  and  large  inSux  of  whites  into  a  country  wh. 
the  Indians  claimed  as  their  own,  and  of  which,  up  to  t 
time,  they  had  exclusive  possession,  could  not  but  bring 
difBculties  and  frictions  between  the  two  races.  The  India 
very  naturally,  became  dissatisfied  and  grew  more  and  m- 
restless  every  day;  and  this  restlessness  and  dissatisfacti 
broke  oot  occasionally  in  acta  of  open  hostility  on  the  part 
some  detached  bands  of  their  men,  who  fell  upon  small  grot 
of  miners,  prospectors,  teamsters,  and  travelers,  and  committi 
here  and  there  through  this  country,  a  number  of  depredatic 
and  murders.  The  whites,  by  turn,  retaliated,  and  thus 
both  sides  innocent  persons  were  frequently  made  to  suffer  ) 
some  one  else's  crimes,  and  many  a  harmless  white  and  ma 
a  peaceful  Indian  fell  victims  to  this  lawless  retaliation.  O 
of  these  unfortuuate  reprisals  occurred  at  this  time  of  our  b 
tory  io  the  northern  part  of  Montana,  where  four  peaoei 
Indians  were  murdered  by  white  people.  Shortly  after, 
band  of  Blackfeet  warriors  killed  three  whites  in  revenge. 

From  this  date  on,  that  is,  from  the  Fall  of  1865  to  t 
Summer  of  1869,  matters  seemed  to  grow  worse,  the  Blac 
feet  becoming  more  hostile  and  a^ressive.  The  highway 
Fort  Beaton,  particularly,  became  infested  with  maraudii 
bands  of  Indians  bent  on  plunder  and  murder.    It  is  aaserb 
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that;  daring  the  Summer  of  1869,  fifly-eix  white  people  were 
killed  by  different  war  parties  in  ambush.  The  murder  of 
M'&Icom  Clark  at  the  mouth  of  Prickly  Pear  canyon,  26  miles 
from  Helena,  on  the  23d  of  August  of  that  year,  brought 
things  to  a  climax,  and  culminated  in  what  is  styled  in  the 
hi»t43ry  of  Montana,  the  "Pi^an  War  of  1869-70,"  and  .in 
^^  slaughter  on  the  Marias,  January  23,  1870,  by  Colonel 
:er  and  his  command,  of  233  Indians,  60  among  them  being 
and  children. 
1?bat  the  position  of  the  Fathers  at  the  Mission  could  not 
been  a  very  pleasant  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble, 
easily  be  surmised,  and  though  no  real  personal  danger 
apprehended  by  the  missionaries,  still,  the  repeated  mani- 
Ltions  of  the  pent-up  feelings  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
^*^dians  against  the  whites,  were  not  reassuring.  The  killing 
^'^  the  spring  of  1866,  of  the  three  whites  referred  to  above, 
^^^^  taken  place  not  a  great  distance  from  St.  Peter's,  and,  a 
'^'^V'  days  after,  the  situation  was  still  more  accentuated  by  one 
^*  the  hands  employed  at  the  Mission,  John  Fitzgerald,  being 
^^ot  dead,  on  April  6th,  almost  within  sight.  In  this  state  of 
Lirs,  Father  Giorda,  the  General  Superior, — perhaps,  as 
afterward  thought,  somewhat  unduly  alarmed  by  this 
occurrence,^-did  not  think  it  prudent  nor  safe  for  the 
others  to  remain  at  their  post.  He  therefore,  on  the  27th  of 
"^Prfl,  1866,  called  all  the  members  of  that  little  community 
^^^i"  to  the  west  side,  and  St.  Peter's  Mission  was  thus 
^**iporarily  closed. 

_     I  n  the  summer  of  that  year  Father  Giorda  was  succeeded 

y^    leather  Grassi  and  in  the  fall,  as  will  be  related  in  the 

^^^^nd  part  of  this  work,  the  Helena  and  Virginia  Missions 

<P  ^*^  opened.     How  to  provide  for  both  the  whites  and  the 

^^  ians  with  so  few  laborers  on  the  field,  had  now  become  a 

^^5^  serious  problem.     To  make  both  ends  meet  as  best  could 

done   under  the  circumstances,  St.  Peter's  Mission  was 

-|5^^C2hed  to  the  newly  established  one  of  Helena,  whence  the 

*^<5kfeet  Indians  were  to  be  attended  by  Father  C.  Imoda, 
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who  was  shortly  after  assigned  to  this  duty.  Ijater  on,  during 
B  short  period  of  unwrtainty  as  to  whether  the  Mission  would 
ever  be  re-opened,  Father  Menetrey  woe  sent  to  St.  Peter's  to 
settle  and  wind  ap  its  temporal  aSiiirs,  and  remained  there 
from  the  fall  of  18B7  to  the  summer  of  1868.  The  ud- 
certainty  about  the  Mission  having  been  dis|)el]ed  eome  time 
after,  by  positive  instructions  received  from  lieadqiiarters  for 
its  continuance,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  1868,  Father 
Gregory  Gazzoli  was  sent  to  explore  the  situation  and  remained 
at  8t,  Peter's  until  the  following  summer.  His  report  was 
unfavorable  to  the  re-opening  of  the  Mission,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  and  thus  the  Blackfeet  tribes  continued  to  be 
visited  from  Helena. 

Father  C.  Imoda  went  to  them  about  once  a  year,  and  each 
time  spent  in  their  midst  several  months.  In  one  of  his  annual 
visits,  that  of  the  winter  of  1868,  he  found  the  Bloods  dying 
in  numbers  of  the  small  pox.  He  stayed  among  them  during 
the  scourge,  and  baptized  on  that  occasion  172  members  of 
the  tribe.  These  excursions  were  never  without  sorae  of  the 
many  hardships  and  trying  incidents  that  usually  t^piced 
missionary  life  among  the  Indians.  While  on  one  of  these- 
expeditious  he  and  his  coni)>aiiioii,  Father  Gazzoli,  were  left 
OD  foot  in  those  wide  and  wild  northern  prairies,  several  times, 
and  without  a  bite  to  eat,  thieving  bands  of  Indians  having 
taken  away  from  them,  provisions,  horses  and  all. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mission  some  of  the  Fathers,  for 
want  of  other  clothing,  wore  unmentionables  of  buckskin,  and 
not  unfrequently  it  was  with  them  a  serious  and  difficult  task, 
how  to  guard  and  save  during  the  night  from  hungry  Indian 
d<^,  prairie  wolves  and  other  like  keen-scented  animals,  not 
only  the  few  provisions  indispensably  needed  in  the  journey, 
but  even  the  tempting  wardrobe.  On  the  way  from  Fort 
Benton  to  St.  Peter's  Mission,  Father  Menetrey  woke  up  one 
morning  to  find  himself  &  sana-euiotte.  Either  his  mount,  a 
clever  government  mule,  that  had  fared  poorly  during  the 
day,  or  some  coyote,  equally  hungry  and  not  less  clever,  had 
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quietly  nibbled  from  under  the  tent  and  made  a  meal  during 
the  night  of  the  poor  Father's  garments. 

This  part  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  a  rather 
in-auspicious  one  for  Father  Menetrey.  Overtaken  by  a  blind- 
ing snow-storm  on  another  occasion^  he  lost  his  way,  and 
traveled  around  Square  Butte  the  whole  night  in  his  own 
tracks.  When  the  daylight  came,  the  storm  had  partially 
abated,  and  taking  now  his  bearings  he  discovered,  to  his 
amazement,  that  a  whole  night's  journey  had  not  brought 
him  one  step  nearer  to  the  Mission,  which  he  reached  late 
that  evening  completely  exhausted. 

Later  on,  he  was  called  one  day  to  marry  a  couple  at  Sun 
River.  After  the  ceremony,  when  about  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast  with  the  married  couple  and  invited  guests,  his 
horse  that  stood  tethered  to  a  post  near  the  cabin,  got  itself 
loose.  Father  Menetrey,  who  knew  all  the  good  points 
about  a  horse,  knew  well  also  the  bad  ones  of  his  mount,  a 
black  of  mixed  pedigree  and  of  spirits  rather  independent. 
Once  freed  of  his  rider,  the  animal  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  to  have  him  on  his  back  again ;  he  would  take  to  the 
prairie  at  the  first  chance,  and  being  once  at  large,  to  escape 
being  pressed  again  into  service,  he  was  tricky  and  cunning 
to  provocation.  Some  one  now  volunteered  to  go  and  tie  up 
his  horse ;  "  Never  mind,"  said  Father  Menetrey,  "  you  will 
not  likely  be  able  to  catch  the  rascal ;  I  go  myself  and  shall 
be  back  directly."  On  hearing  his  master  coming,  the  clever 
beast  trotted  off  a  short  distance  ahead,  and  then  stopped  to 
nibble  at  the  tempting  bunch  grass  before  him.  On  the 
Father's  coming  up  to  him,  off  again  a  little  ways  ahead 
trotted  the  rogue.  This  performance  was  kept  up  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again  all  the  way  back  to  the  Mis- 
sion, a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  by  the  time  of  his  arrival,  late  that  night,  Father  Mene- 
trey was  considerably  jaded,  both  by  the  long  walk  and  still 
more  by  the  longer  fast,  not  having  had  a  morsel  to  eat  from 
the  evening  before. 
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CHAPTER  SXVI. 

St.  Peter's  Mission,  Continued — Re-openinq  op  the 
Mission.     Father  Philip  Rappagliosi,  S.  J. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  the  Mission  was  re-opened,  and 
Father  C.  Imoda,  who  had  always  been  partial  to  it,  and  had 
persistently  advocated  it«  re-opening  and  continuance,  was 
put  in  charge.  At  the  start  he  had  a^  his  companions  only 
two  Brothers,  Francis  DeKock  and  L.  D'Agostiiio.  In  July 
of  the  Bame  year  he  was  given  an  assistant  in  the  person  of 
Father  Philip  Rappagliosi,  and  some  two  years  after.  Father 
Joseph  Gnidi  was  added  to  the  number. 

The  mention  here,  for  the  first  time,  of  Father  Philip 
Rappagliosi,  brings  to  our  mind  a  little  incident  of  the  serio- 
comical  kind  that  occurred  when  the  Falher,  just  arrived 
from  Europe,  was  passing  through  Helena  on  his  way  to 
one  of  the  Indian  Missions  on'the  west  side.  The  tale  may  as 
well  be  told  here  in  *iiarenthesis,  as  it  will  relieve  somewhat 
the  dullness  of  th  ^e  pagfs.  And  as  we  had  more  than  onr 
share  in  the  adventnre,  Ve  can  also  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  it*  iwrtieulars. 

Father  Rappagliosi  was  to  start  on  the  coach  for  the  west 
side  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  to  take  leave  of  the 
wrtt«r,  who  had  passed  the  night  at  the  Sisters'  Hospital 
close  by,  to  watch  and  take  care  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
unfortunately  too  well  known,  not  only  for  his  rank  and  con- 
dition, but  also  for  his  drinking  propensities.  While  on  a 
spree,  the  man  had  been  brought  up  to  the  Sisters'  Hospital, 
and  to  keep  him  there  until  he  was  sobered  up,  the  Sisters 
were  directed  to  take  the  patient's  garments  beyond  his  reach, 
and  lock  the  door  from  the  outside  on  both,  the  patient  and 
the  nurse.  Lat«  in  the  night,  our  charge  seemed  to  feel  very 
kindly,  and  repeatedly  begged  ns  not  to  sit  up  on  his  account, 
but  to  retire  and  have  some  rest.     The  reply  was,  that  we 
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should  do  80  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  gone  to  sleep.  Some 
time  after,  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  sleeping  soundly  as  a 
top.  We  then  wrapped  ourselves  in  a  blanket,  and  lay  down 
on  a  lounge  that  the  Sisters  had  kindly  brought  into  the  room 
early  in  the  evening. 

About  daylight  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door;  it  was 
one  of  the  Sisters,  showing  Father  Rappagliosi  to  our  quar- 
ters for  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  unlocked 
and  but  half  opened,  the  Sister  noticed  at  once  what  the 
nurse  had  not  as  yet  discovered ;  and  asked,  very  inquisi- 
tively, what  had  become  of  the  patient.  "There  he  is,'^ 
answered  we,  "pointing  to  the  bed,  where,  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so  before  he  had  been  left,  as  we  thought,  fast 
asleep.  But  true  enough,  to  our  great  surprise  and  chagrin, 
our  charge  was  no  longer  there.  By  a  natural  impulse  we 
went  to  turn  up  and  feel  the  bed-clothes,  to  guess  by  their 
warmth  the  time  the  patient  could  have  made  his  escape. 
This  made  our  situation  still  more  un-enviable,  and  seemed  to 
accentuate  the  grimness  of  the  joke,  as  it  was  soon  reported 
that  the  Father  had  been  shaking  the  blankets,  to  find  his 
man.  What-  had  become  of  our  patient  we  could  not  tell, 
exactly ;  but  had  somebody  been  on  the  streets  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  A.  M.,  he  could  have  seen  a  rather  strange 
sight,  a  red-flanneled  ghost,  moving  along  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  and  had  he  followed  the  flitting  shadow  some  distance, 
he  would  also  have  come  upon  inmates  frightened  out  of  their 
wits,  and  their  dwelling  as  well,  by  the  ghostly  apparition. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  Father  to  go  and  say  mass;  he 
looked  for  his  shoes  and  they  too  had  disappeared.  It  was 
winter  and  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  The  Sisters  came 
kindly  to  his  assistance,  and  supplied  him  with  the  loan  of  a 
pair,  to  cross  over  to  the  house.  Shortly  after  mass,  the  part 
hero  of  this  adventure  and  Father  C.  Imoda  had  to  go  down 
town  on  some  pressing  errand,  and  the  first  question  they 
were  asked,  by  the  first  gentleman  they  met,  was :  whether 
they  were  not  out  after  some  shoes,  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the 
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day.  "  You  need  not  hide  it,  Fathers,"  added  the  gentle- 
man, griuniug,  "  it  is  too  rich  for  anything,  and  is  already 
all  over  the  town."  It  was  reported  during  the  day  that 
soniebody  had  run  away  with  the  priest's  clothes  and  that 
they  had  to  be  blessed  before  they  could  be  used  again.  Some 
time  in  the  afternoon,  a  very  polite  colored  gentleman  called 
at  the  Fathers'  house,  leaving  a  ntcfJy  done  up  )>arcel  and  a 
card.  They  were  the  missing  shoes  of  the  writer,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  gentleman  who  had  had  the  use  of  them,  and 
who  had  quietly  escaped  by  one  of  the  windows,  as  soon  as 
thv  green  nurse  had  gone  to  sleep.  From  ihat  data  we 
thought  it  ft  rather  disagreeable  task  to  wat^^h  a  sly,  ciui- 
ning  toper. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  Father  C.  Itnoda  had  aot^uired  a 
proficiency  in  the  Blaokfeet  language,  and  knowing  it  betta 
than  did  any  of  the  other  missiouarie)<,  he  composed  a  small 
grammar  and  dictionary  for  the  use  of  future  laborere.  From 
the  very  first,  he  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fere  of  these  savages,  and  now  he  resumed  with  new  zeal  and 
fervor  the  work  of  their  conversion.  But  in  (he  meantime 
new  difficulties  ha<i  sprung  up. 

The  rapid  settling  up  of  that  part  of  Montana  by  the  whites, 
had  induced  the  Government  to  restrict  the  territory  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  Indians  were 
now  placed  on  a  reservation  some  sixty  miles  away  from  the 
Mission.  Their  reservation,  besides,  had  been  confided  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  the  ministry  of  Protestants,  and 
the  natural  result  of  this  was  a  great  opposition  on  their  part 
to  the  Catholic  missionaries.  The  case  was  about  the  same 
with  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Assiniboines,  whose  new  reser- 
vation was  a  great  distance  off  from  that  of  the  Blackfeet  and 
from  the  Mission  as  well. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  earnest  and  faithful  niissionary  work 
among  these  Indians  was  done  by  Father  C  Imoda  and  his 
companions,  Father  Philip  Rappagliosi,  and,  some  time  later 
on,  by  Father  P.  P.  Prando.     To  instruct  them,  to  baptize 
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dieir  children,  to  assist  their  sick  and  dying,  the  Fathers 
followed  these  restless  wanderers  from  place  to  place,  and 
shared  by  turn,  month  after  month,  now  one,  now  the  other, 
all  the  hardships  of  Indian  nomad  life.  But  although  their 
ministry  was  not  without  some  gratifying  results,  the  fruit 
did  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  labor ;  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  difficulties  that  beset  the  work  on  all  sides,  and 
above  all,  polygamy,  to  which,  as  already  stated,  these  tribes 
were  grossly  addicted,  the  prospect  of  converting  these  savages 
to  Christianity  had  been  most  discouraging. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  remarkable  change  became  notice- 
able, a  change  the  more  surprising  as  its  beginning  was  sudden 
and  most  unexpected.  Could  it  be  accounted  for  by  mere 
natural  causes  ?  Perhaps  the  true  reason  may  be  found  in 
what  we  now  proceed  to  relate.  On  the  7th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  in  the  Milk  Kiver  country,  near  Fort  Belknap, 
died  Father  Philip  Rappagliosi,  the  apostle  of  the  Blackfeet. 
His  death,  though  natural,  was  as  mysterious  to  all  appear- 
ances as  it  was  untimely.  This  youthful  and  saintly  mis- 
sionary had  frequently  been  advised  not  to  expose  his  health 
as  much  as  his  zeal  prompted  him  to  do,  especially  as  the 
Indians  did  not  show  themselves  disposed  to  become  Chris- 
tians, on  account  of  polygamy.  He  would  reply :  "  Some  one's 
life  was  to  be  exposed  and  even  sacrificed  for  the  conversion 
of  these  Indians."  Before  setting  out  on  his  last  missionary 
tour  among  the  Piegans  and  half-breeds  on  the  Marias  River 
and  in  the  Milk  River  country,  he  embraced  all  his  religious 
brethren,  and  said  to  one  :  "  Dear  Brother,  should  I  return  no 
more,  pray  for  the  peace  of  my  soul.''  He  did  not  return. 
In  a  message  to  his  brethren  at  St.  Peter's  Mission  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  grief,  rather  than  disease,  would 
bring  about  his  death ;  grief  that  those  for  whose  conversion 
and  salvation  he  had  devoted  himself,  showed  themselves  so 
careless  and  indisposed.  His  life  apparently  had  not  availed 
to  move  their  hearts,  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  a  life  might 
accomplish  the  object.     He  made  the  offering  of  it,  wkich 
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seemed  to  be  accepted,  and  he  died  an  unknown,  yet  a  volun- 
tary martyr  for  the  Balvation  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  notice- 
able change  alluded  to  above  dated  from  the  very  time  that 
the  saintly  soul  of  Philip  Rappaiclioai  passed  to  a  better  life. 

We  here  reproduce  from  the  Helena  Herald  of  February 
18,  1878,  the  obituary  notice  of  the  departed  missionary, 
containing,  as  it  does,  some  interesting  particulars  of  his 
life,  last  sickness  and  burial.  This  obituary  was  written  by 
Major  R.  C.  Walker,  U.  S-  A.,  an  esteemed  citizen  of 
Helena,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1875  had  kindly  given 
Father  RappaglioRi,  while  in  the  city,  several  Ie8,«)n8  in  the 
English  language. 

"The  first  sacred  rites  ever  solemnized  in  Helena  or  Mon- 
tana since  its  organization  upon  the  funeral  of  a  Priest  of 
God,  were  yesterday  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Sa«red 
Hearts,  in  honor  of  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Rappaglia'^i,  S.  J.,  a  young  priest  only  thirty-seveo 
years  of  age.  The  occasion  was  rendered  doubly  affecting 
by  the,  delivery  of  a  touching  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Palladino,  on  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  which  contained  the 
parable  of  the  house-holder  who  had  gone  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  at  the  third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
hour  to  provide  laborers  for  his  vineyard.  He  alluded  to 
the  deceased  Father  as  one  who  had  been  called  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  and  who,  after  a  devoted  and  zealous  priest- 
hood, had  as  early  given  up  his  life  as  a  martyr  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  as  one  of  the  few  sjKiken  of  in  the 
Gospel  who  had  undoubtedly  been  chosen. 

"Philip  Rappagliosi  was  born  at  Rome,  September  14th, 
184],  of  respectable  parents.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  on  the  28th  of  September,  1866,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  Divinity  in  the  Roman  Coll^  under  Father  (now 
Cardinal)  Franzelin,  and  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  the  same  institution :  was  ordained  Priest  at  thirty  years 
of  ^e,  and  soon  afterwards  was  sent  to  the  Indian  Missions 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  reached  Helena  about  Christ- 
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mas^  1873,  where  he  remained  a  few  days  and  then  continued 
his  journey  to  St.  Mary's  Mission,  in  the  Bitter  Boot  valley, 
where  he  soon  mastered  the  Flat-Head  language,  and  was  able 
to  converseand  preach  in  that  tongue  while  exercising  his  minis- 
terial duties  among  those  Indians.  From  there  he  was  sent  in 
J^une,  1875,  to  St.  Peter's  Mission  among  the  Blackfeet. 

'^  During  his  missionary  labors  among  this  nation  he  learned 
their  language  also,  and  from  this  field  he  was  called  to  his 
xeward  from  a  rude  hut  in  a  camp  of  half-breeds  on  Milk 
Jliver,  Montana,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Belknap.   Dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  which  continued  twenty  days,  he  was 
attended  by  Father  Decorby,  O.  M.  I.,  who  came  down  to 
visit  him  from  the  Cypress  Hills,  about  eighty  miles  distant. 
From  the  hands  of  Father  Decorby  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments, and  died  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Febru- 
ary 7th,  1878,  surrounded  by  his   faithful  followers,  whose 
care  and  kind  attention  to  the  dying  priest  were  all  that  sor- 
rowing friends  could  administer. 

"The  remains  were  brought  to  Fort  Benton  by  Henry 
Brooks,  who  had  attended  the  Rev.  Father  with  a  parent's 
care  throughout  his  illness,  and  were  received  by  the  citizens 
of  Benton  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  mass  was  said  there 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  by  the  Rev.  Father  Imoda,  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Power.  Thence  they  were  conveyed 
by  private  vehicle,  under  charge  of  the  Rev.  Father  Imoda, 
assisted  by  some  other  friends,  to  St.  Peter's  Mission,  where 
a  rest  was  had  for  the  night  and  mass  said  next  morning. 
From  thence  the  remains  were  tran8i)orted  by  private  con- 
veyance by  Mr.  Thomas  Moran  to  Helena,  where  they  arrived, 
under  charge  of  the  indefatigable  Father  Imoda,  at  one  o'clock 
yesterday  morning.  A  number  of  Catholic  gentlemen,  suppos- 
ing the  remains  would  arrive  by  coach,  and  desiring  to  pay 
all  possible  honor  and  respect  to  the  deceased  Father,  went  out 
on  the  stage  road  on  Saturday  with  a  hearse  and  carriages  for 
that  purpose.  No  honor  was  deemed  too  great  to  be  offered 
in  respect  to  the  honored  dead. 
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"Tlie  many  Hacnftces  in  the  short  life  of  this  young  priest, 
froni  the  day  he  left  a  loving  father  and  mother  to  the  eelf- 
abnegatioQ  and  compiil^ory  lasts  among  the  Indians  of  the 
itoclcy  Mouatains,  would  make  an  offering  so  aoceptable  in 
the  aight  of  God  that  few  would  have  the  grace  to  emulate  it, 
and  80  pure  that  the  comprehension  of  the  sclGeb  worldUug 
would  fail  to  scan  ita  least  uiigariii^hed  worth. 

"After  the  High  Ma^  at  ten  o'clock,  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Imoda,  the  remains  were  borne  by  six  pall-bearers, 
preceded  by  priests  and  acolytes,  from  the  Sacristy,  where  they 
had  licen  watched  and  viewed  by  the  ikitiifnl  fi-om  early  moro, 
to  the  front  of  the  main  attar,  where  they  were  blessed,  prayers 
said,  the  congregation  rising  and  remaining  standing  until  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded.  They  were  then  taken  from  the 
Church,  the  whole  congregation  following  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, to  the  enduring  vault  prepared  for  them  under  the  rear 
of  the  Church,  Here  the  prayers  of  the  last  sad  rites  were 
said,  and  the  casket  containing  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
deceased  Father  was  slowly  and  solemnly  consigned  to  its 
receptacle  bnilt  in  the  rocks  of  mother  earth,  the  ceremonies 
ending  with  ihe  parting  prayer,  Requiaieal  in  Pace." 

Fhilip  Kappagiiosi  is  the  second  priest,  who  died  in  Mon- 
tana. His  life,  written  in  Italian,  was  published  in  Rome 
Borne  time  after.  It  contains,  with  his  biography,  several  of 
his  letters  to  relatives  and  friends,  and  also  some  letters  written 
to  bim  while  on  the  Indian  Missions  bv  his  father,  a  gentle- 
man ever  held  in  Rome  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  singular 
piety  and  learning.  Both  hia  life  and  his  lettere,  as  well  as 
the  letters  of  his  father,  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  edi- 
fying. 

His  untimely  demise,  while  on  the  one  hand  a  serious  loss, 
was  on  the  other  a  gain  and  a  visible  blessing,  not  only  for 
the  Blackfeet  themselves,  but  also  for  the  other  Indians  of 
the  Mountains.  Besides  the  remarkable  change  it  wrought  in 
the  disposition  of  the  former  towards  the  faith  (a  change 
attributed  to  his  death  by  all  the  missionaries)  it  also  brought 
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oat  new  and  efficient  laborers.  They  no  sooner  heard  the 
news,  than  several  of  his  fellow  students  and  former  com- 
panions in  Rome,  offered  themselves  to  go  and  take  his  place, 
they  too  now  yearning  to  follow  his  example  and  devote  also 
their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Father  Canestrelli,  whom  we  have  already  met 
hard  at  work  among  the  Indians  at  St.  Ignatius,  as  well  as 
Father  Joseph  Damiani,  who  arrived  with  him  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  were  two  of  thase  volunteers ;  while  Father  P.  P. 
Prando,  who  shortly  after  came  to  join  them,  was  another. 
Both  he  and  Father  Joseph  Damiani  were  assigned  to  this 
Mission,  where,  by  their  zeal  and  efficiency,  they  soon  proved 
themselves  worthy  successors  of  Father  Rappagliosi. 

About  this  time  a  substantial  stone  building  was  erected 
and  a  school  for  Indian  boys,  with  Brother  Robert  Hamilton 
as  teacher,  was  opened.  The  school  had  at  the  start  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  one  of  the  chief  being  the  distance 
of  the  Mission  from  the  Reservation,  and  another  the  roving 
and  restless  disposition  of  the  Indian  children,  who,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  yearned  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods  and 
prairies  and  could  ill  brook  the  restraint  of  school  discipline. 
This  latter  difficulty,  however,  is  more  or  less  common  to  every 
Indian  school. 

From  1856  to  the  present  date  of  its  history,  that  is,  to  the 
close  of  1879,  St.  Peter's  Mission  had  on  its  rolls  2732  baptisms 
of  Indians. 

While  Father  Damiani,  who  was  shortly  after  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Mission,  attended  the  Indians  and  half  breeds  to 
the  east,  from  Milk  River  to  the  Mussel-shell  country  and 
along  the  Missouri,  Father  P.  Prando's  special  field  was  further 
up  north,  close  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  We  say  close, 
for,  by  the  intolerant  Indian  Agent  who  was  there  in  charge 
at  this  time,  the  Catholic  missionary  was  not  allowed  to  reside 
within.  The  Father  built  a  little  hut  for  a  dwelling  and  also 
a  small  chapel  on  Birch  Creek,  where  the  Indians  would 
occasionally  meet  to  be  instructed.     And  this  many  would  do 
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despite  the  Agent,  braving  thus  the  displeasure  and  ill-will  of 
a  man  who  was  openly  hostile  to  tlie  priest's  ministry,  and 
whose  harassing  proceedings,  besides,  were  frequently  moat 
arbitrary  and  even  tyrannical.  In  his  visits  to  these  Indiaas, 
and  during  the  intervals  he  spent  in  his  hut  on  Birch  Creek, 
Father  Praudo,  as  if  by  contraband,  baptized  686  Blackfeet 
and  joined  in  matrimony  55  Indian  couples. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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St.  Peter's  Mission,  Coscldded. — Starvation  among 
the  pleoans ;  schools,  etc. 

The  year  1883-84,  from  fall  to  early  summer,  was  an 
incredibly  sad  and  melancholy  one  for  the  Piegans,  one- 
third  of  the  whole  tribe  perishing  from  starvation.  That 
we  do  not  exaggerate,  is  evident  from  the  official  Report  of 
David  Urquhart,  Jr.,  who,  in  the  summer  of  1884,  was 
sent  by  Governor  Crosby  to  investigate  the  facts  in  the 
matter,  aad  by  whom  the  following  figures  were  taken  from 
the  Agency  rolls.  "In  August,  1883,"  says  the  Report, 
"the  heads  of  families  that  drew  rations  from  the  Agency 
represented  3144  soule:  while  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
1884  the  number  to  whom  rations  were  issued  was  2281. 
In  reality,"  adds  the  Report,  "  the  number  of  Indians  does 
not  probably  exceed  2000  at  the  present  date."  Whence  die 
diflerence  of  probably  even  more  than  one-third?  "The 
mortality  among  them,"  declares  Mr.  Urqnhart  in  the  same 
Report,  "  has  been  ten  times  as  great  as  it  should  be  in  the 
absence  of  any  contagious  disease,"  Out  of  Little  Crane's 
family  of  fourteen,  six  died.  Little  Bull  counted  six  dead, 
out  of  a  family  of  nine,  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest,  there  being 
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few,  if  any  families  at  all  in  the  whole  tribe,  that  did  not 
lament  one  or  more  members  who  had  died  of  starvation. 

Father  Prando  was  among  them  most  of  this  time,  and  his 
heart  could  not  bear  up  under  the  harrowing  scenes  of  which 
he  was  a  witness,  and  which  no  human  pen  could  describe. 
What  a  sad,  melancholy  spectacle  to  see,  a  whole  people 
tottering  to  their  graves  from  sheer  exhaustion  for  want  of 
something  to  eat ! 

Two  pounds  of  meat  and  about  two  pounds  of  flour  made 
up  a  week's  allowance  for  each  adult  and  all  the  sustenance 
they  had.  Occasionally  some  did  not  even  get  that  much, 
or  rather  that  little,  in  two  weeks.  The  small  pittance  was 
soon  devoured,  lasting  barely  two  days,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  they  had  to  feed  on  air  and  wind.  Those  who  were 
strong  enough,  during  the  winter  scoured  the  neighboring 
ranges,  and  lived  for  a  time  on  cattle  that  had  died  from 
exhaustion  or  disease.  With  the  approach  of  warmer  weather, 
the  cattle  ceased  to  die,  and  whatever  meat  had  been  secured 
from  cattle  that  had  perished  in  the  winter,  became  too  foul 
and  putrid  for  use. 

Having  had  occasion,  as  will  directly  appear,  to  visit  their 
tribe,  scarcely  a  month  after  Mr.  Urquhart,  we  had  thus  also 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  verify  the  correctness  of  that  gen- 
tleman's report,  but  also  to  see  for  ourselves  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  famine.  Nor  was  there  need  of  any  medical  eye  to 
discover  them,  as  they  were  still  but  too  strikingly  visible  in 
the  gaunt,  thin  forms,  that  made  of  a  number  of  the  young 
and  the  old  so  many  shockingly  emaciated  skeletons  and 
ghost-like  shadows. 

But  whence  this  desperate  and  most  inhuman  state  of  affairs 
in  a  country  of  plenty,  among  most  generous  people  and  under 
the  most  liberal  government  on  earth  ?  The  greediness  of  the 
frontier  man,  the  dishonesty  of  Government  officials  and  the 
cabals  of  scheming  politicians  will  have  to  answer  for  that. 
By  these  three  combined  together,  the  Blackfeet  were  con- 
fined to  a  barren  country,  utterly  unfit  to  support  human 
13 
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life,  not  even  tbat  of  an  Indian,  who  mn  live  on  almost  any- 
thing but  straight  air  alone.  The  real  condition,  besides,  of 
these  poor  wretches,  was  time  and  again,  grossly  misrepre- 
sented to  the  Department  at  Washington.  The  worthy  in 
charge  at  this  time,  had  stated  in  his  annnal  Report  that 
these  Indians  "  were  cultivating  800  acres  of  land  and  were 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  self-supporting;"  whereas,  in  stern 
reality,  not  as  many  as  ten  acres  were  cultivated,  and  "  there 
is  no  evidence,"  declares  Urquliart  in  his  Report  to  Governor 
Crosby,  "that  they  ever  did  any  more."  And  there  being 
besides,  "  no  game  of  any  kind  in  this  section,"  to  quote  Ur- 
qnbart's  Rejjort  once  more,  "the  Piegans  were  thus  wholly 
dependent  for  every  mouthful  of  food  on  the  Government 
rations."  Under  these  circumstances,  how  could  the  general 
Government  at  Washington  make  timely  provisions  for  wants, 
the  existence  of  which  was  thus  palliated  by  the  otScials  in 
charge  and  on  the  spot? 

We  were  at  this  date  stationed  at  3t.  Ignatius,  and  from 
correspondence  with  Father  Pran<lo  had  now  been  prompted 
to  submit  to  the  Indian  Department,  through  the  Catholic 
Indian  iVfission  Bureau,  how  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Blackfeet  nation  it  would  be,  if  some  of  their  children 
conid  have  been  cared  for  and  educated  iu  that  flourishing 
institution.  The  proposal  being  approved,  we  were  instructed 
to  procee<l  and  carry  it  out,  and  this  is  what  had  brought 
us  at  this  time,  as  mentioned  above,  among  these  Indians. 
Through  Father  Prando,  who  was  both  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  their  welfare,  our  mission  was  successful  and 
quite  a  number  of  Blackfeet  children  were  brought  over 
to  St.  Ignatius,  (vbere  they  were  taken  care  of  and  schooled 
for  several  terms. 

About  this  time  a  band  of  Ursuline  Sisters  came  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  St.  Peter's  and  with  their  arrival  a  female 
department  for  Indian  and  half-breed  girls  was  added  to 
the  school. 
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SPECIMEN   OF   PEN    WORK. 


L'rsttla  Atathaii  is  a  full  blood  Gros  Ventres,  and  has  been  a  pupil  of  our  school  for  six  years* 

being  now  14  years  old. 


PBN  WORK   BV   INDIAN  GIRL  PUPIL, 
Walimtiba  )»  ■  /uH  Wood  Gro»  Ventra,  ■iid  hat  bwn  a  v«u\\  ol  out  M^tvwA  \< 
J  ears,  being  now  15  y«ati  old. 
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In  1885  thirty  was  the  number  of  pupils  allowed  and 
partly  paid  for  by  contract  with  the  Government.  The 
number  gradually  increased  until,  later  on,  it  reached  200, 
190  being  provided  for  by  the  Indian  Department  at  the  rate 
of  $9.00  a  month  per  pupil.  The  Institution  has  to-day 
accommodations  for  400  children ;  the  buildings  are  substan- 
tial, being  stone,  and  the  school  facilities  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

The  Ursulines  have  made  St.  Peter's  Mission  the  Head- 
quarters and  Mother  House  of  the  Order  in  Montana.  They 
have  here  also  a  Novitiate,  wherein  to  form  such  as  wish  to 
join  the  Sisterhood  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  education  of 
the  Indian  in  our  State.  Their  new  home,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, is  a  large,  substantial  structure  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  place  in  the  Northwest. 

After  several  years  of  missionary  duty  among  the  Black- 
feet,  Father  Prando  followed  the  children  of  that  tribe,  who, 
in  the  fall  of  1884,  went,  as  stated  above,  to  St.  Ignatius, 
his  place  at  St.  Peter's  being  filled  for  a  while  by  Father 
Caspar  Genua,  and  then  by  others  of  the  Society. 

Having  now  given  the  history  of  the  parent  stock,  there 
only  remains  to  si>eak  of  its  offshoots,  we  mean  the  Mission 
of  the  Holy  Family  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  both  recently  estab- 
lished and  both  the  offspring  of  the  one  of  St.  Peter.  This 
we  shall  do  in  the  next  two  chapters. 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  forego 
the  pleasure  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Thomas  Moran,  a  faith- 
ful steward  who  worked  for  the  Fathers  at  St.  Peter's  a  number 
of  years,  and  than  whom  no  one  was  ever  more  friendly  to 
them  or  more  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Mission.  This 
hard  working  old-timer  is  still  living  in  that  vicinity,  where 
he  has  since  permanently  settled,  and  is  to-day  the  happy 
father  of  several  children,  to  whose  lot  could  never  fall  a 
richer  and  nobler  inheritance  than  to  copy  and  reproduce  in 
themselves  the  industry  and  solid  Christian  virtues  of  both 
their  father  and  mother. 


Indian  and  Whiie  in  the  Northwest. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Holy  Family  Mksion  and  Schools. 

As  already  stated,  this  Mission  was  commeDoed  by  Father 
P.  PraDdo  on  Birch  Creek  on  the  outskirts  of  llie  Bkckfeet 
Eeaervation,  and  was  at  first  a  dependency  of  that  of  St.  Peter. 
Some  few  years  later,  in  1885,  Rev.  Father  Cataldo,  Superior- 
General,  applied  to  the  Crovernment  at  Washington,  through 
the  Catholic  Indian  Mission  Bureau,  for  permission  to  erect 
buildings,  "  for  Indian  school  and  mission  work  among  ths^ 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Blackfeet,  Fort  Peck  and  Crow^ 
Agencies,  on  their  respective  reservations."     The  perniissioi^ 

s  granted,  and  the  location  on  Birch  Creek  was  changed  foi— 
a  permanent  and  more  central  site  on  Two  Medicine  Creek^ 
where  large  and  commodiouB  buildings  were  erected,  the  fund^ 
having  been  fumiahed  by  the  Misses  Drexel  of  Philadelphia— 

An  soon  as  the  buildings  were  completed,  application  i 
made,  through  the  Catholic  Indian  Mission  Bureau,  for 
appropriation  from  the  Government  for  "  the  education  am 
support  of  100  Indian  children  at  tbe  Holy  Family  Indii 
School  at  the  Blackfcdt  Agency."  A  bill  to  that  effect  w: 
introduced  by  Hon.  T.  H.  Carter,  then  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Montana,  and  piissud  the  House,  hut  was  reported 
adversely  by  the  Senate  Committee.  The  matter  came  up  for 
discussion  before  the  wliole  Senate  July  25,  1890,  and  the 
original  item  was  restored  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  against  nineteen. 

Considering  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  the  results 
attained  by  the  Holy  Family  Mission  school,  are  not  only 
noticeable,  but  very  remarkable,  and  are  rendered  more 
striking  by  the  contrast  of  tbe  Government  schools  that  have 
been  in  operation  at  the  Agency  for  years,  and  whose  record 
for  either  discipline  or  efficiency  has  been,  thus  far,  aDything 
but  satisfactory.     Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ooodaot 
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the  boys'  department^  while  the  training  of  the  girls  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ursulines. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
St.  Paul's  Mission.     Its  Establishment.     Father 

FbEDERICK   EbeBSGHWEILER^   S.  J.      SCHOOIJS. 

Edifying  Examples. 

This  Mission,  the  other  oflfepring  of  the  one  of  St.  Peter, 
is  located  in  what  are  called  the  Little  Rockies,  in  the  country 
and  Reservation  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Assiniboines. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  Gros  Ventres  alone  were  reckoned 
at  some  10,000  souls.  To-day,  all  told,  they  number  less  than 
2000. 

Father  De  Smet,  and  after  him  Father  Point,  were  the  first 
who  did  missionary  work  among  these  Indians.  They  were 
followed  by  Father  Giorda,  who,  in  1862,  baptized  134  chil- 
dren of  the  Gros  Ventres  nation.  These  tribes  were  also 
visited  by  Father  Rappagliosi  and  subsequently  by  Father 
U.  Grassi,  who,  in  1879,  baptized  some  Assiniboines.  Some 
children  of  the  same  tribe  were  also  baptized  in  1883  by  Father 
J.  Damiani,  and  some  also  by  Father  Joseph  Bandini  in  1884. 
Both  the  Gros  Ventres  and  the  Assiniboines  had  been  asking 
for  years  for  Catholic  missionaries,  but  during  President  Grant's 
so-called  "  peace  policy,"  those  reservations  were  confided  to 
the  ministry  of  Protestants. 

In  1885,  Father  Cataldo  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment permission  to  erect  buildings  for  school  and  mission 
work  on  this  Reservation,  and  directed  Father  Eberschweiler, 
S.  J.,  to  commence  operations  and  put  up  for  the  purpose  a  tem- 
porary building,  not  far  from  where  the  saintly  Father  Rappa- 
gliosi's  death  had  occurred.    This,  however,  was  intended  as 
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a  preliminary  move  and  by  way  of  a  start  only,  as  the  locally 
prMenlwI  serious  disadvantages  for  a  jierraanent  Mission  site. 
There  was  no  timber  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  water,  besides, 
was  so  saturated  witli  alkali  as  to  be  of  a  milky  color  (henoe 
the  name  of  Milk  River),  and  so  brackish,  in  consequenoe, 
that  it  was  entirely  unfit  for  any  domestic  use.  And  further 
still,  owing  to  the  low  bed  of  the  river,  water  oou\d  not  easily 
be  brought  on  the  high  lauds  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  with- 
out irrigation,  successful  farming,  on  account  of  the  usually 
dry  summer  seasons,  was  here  out  of  the  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence  that  something 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  should  be  done 
without  delay.  Hence,  according  to  directions,  Father  Eber- 
schweiier  secured  and  fitted  up  a  small  wooden  building  at 
Fort  Belknap,  and  here,  in  its  temporary  (piarters,  on  Decem- 
ber 8th,  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Paul's 
Mission  was  inaugurated.  Father  Eberschweiler  passed  here 
the  winter  of  1885-6,  studying  the  Assiniboine  language  and 
instructing  some  twenty  children.  He  also  visited  the  sick, 
some  of  whom  at  their  own  request  he  instructed  and  bap- 
tized in  their  last  illness. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  after  having  con- 
sulted with  the  Indians  oif  the  subject.  Father  Eberschweiler 
started  off  for  the  Little  Rockies,  to  explore  that  r^ion  and 
look  up  a  desirable  place  for  the  Mission.  On  May  first,  he 
picked  out  a  charming  spot  along  People's  Creek,  a  stream  of 
sweet,  clear  water,  which  has  its  source  up  in  the  mountains 
and  running  through  the  valley  below,  empties  into  the  Milk 
River  near  Fort  Browning,  No  more  desirable  site  for  the 
Mission  could  have  been  selected.  Timber  is  here  plentiful, 
the  soil  rich,  and  numerous  mountain  springs  supply  the  stream 
with  an  unfailing  abundance  of  sweet,  clear  water  for  both 
domestic  and  agricultural  purposes  as  well.  The  Indians  were 
much  pleased  with  the  location,  the  more  so  that  this  spot  was 
one  of  their  favorite  resorts  in  their  buffalo  hunts  of  former 
years. 
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I  after,  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Eberechweiler,  a 
I  signed  by  all  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  two 
WSB  sent  into  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  petitioners 
to  be  allowed  to  move  and  settle  upon  those  lands^ 
request  was  favorably  received  at  Washington,  and  in 

Y  1886,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
Qted  by  a  special  Commission,  and  the  Indians.  The 
urrendered  to  the  United  States  all  the  country  claimed 
r  own,  with  the  exception  of  an  area  of  some  40,000 
miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Rockies,  which  was 
d  and  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use. 

condition  of  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Assiniboines  at  this 
oth  in  a  material  and  moral  point  of  view,  was,  indeed, 
3plorable.  The  Methodists,  to  whose  inefficient  minis- 
se  Indians  had  been  confided  for  years,  had  neither  the 
ill  nor  the  respect  of  their  charges,  and  had  done  prac- 
nothing  to  lift  them  from  degradation  and  barbarism, 
d,  besides,  to  a  state  of  utter  destitution  by  the  rapid 
tire  extinction  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  country  upon 
they  were  offering  them  no  advantages  to  make  a  liv- 
agriculture,  the  poor  wretches  were  driven  to  eke  out 
miserable  existence  by  wholesale  prostitution.     The 

Y  post  close  by  afforded  them  additional  opportunities 
!  degrading  traffic.  By  the  new  treaty,  they  would 
e  sixty  miles  off,  and  beyond  the  baneful  influence  of 
taminating  surroundings ;  upon  soil  that  offered  every 
for  easy  and  successful  farming  by  which  to  make  an 

living;  while  their  proximity  to  the  new  Mission  would 
lefit  them  in  many  other  respects, 
ere  is  good  ground  for  hope  that  the  spiritual  and 
teaching  of  the  Rev.  Fathers  at  St.  PauFs  Mission 

time  effect  great  good   in  eradicating  the  evils  of 
ility  and   drunkenness   and   creating  a   conscientious 

in  favor  of  virtue  and  tem|^rance,"  wrote  A.  O. 
,  U.  S.  Agent,  to  the  Government,  August  26,  1890. 
07't  Comviissioner  Indian  Affairs y  1890.)     It  was  not 
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long  before  tliese  favorable  anticipatioDs  were  confirmed  by 
gratifying  results. 

Id  the  meantime,  Father  Eberschweiler  had  been  hard  at 
work  to  erect  suitable  quarters  on  the  spot  he  had  selected  for 
the  MtBsIon.  He  commenced,  in  the  summer  of  ldS6,  the 
construction  of  a  large  log  building,  25  by  75  feet,  and  two 
smaller  ones;  and,  having  passed  the  winter  of  1886—7  at 
Fort  Belknap,  he  returned  early  in  the  spring  to  the  Little 
Rockies,  where  the  new  buildings  were  soon  completed  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy.  But  while  busy  in  the  erection  of 
quarters  Father  Eberschweiler  did  not  neglect  missionary 
duty  among  the  Indians,  and  by  the  end  of  1887  he  bad 
baptized  138  children  under  seven  years ;  15  above  eeven  and 
under  fifteen,  and  six  adults.  Adding  to  this  number  those 
who  were  baptized  subsequently,  up  to  the  end  of  1890,  we 
have  a  total  of  some  600  baptisms  at  the  new  Mission. 

During  the  summer  of  1887  arrangements  were  perfected 
for  the  oijening  of  a  contract  school,  and  a  colony  of  Ursulines 
arrived  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  to  assist  the  Father  in  the  work. 
The  school  was  opened  in  September  with  an  allowed  number 
of  twenty-iive  pupils  and  a  per  capita  of  $100  a  year  from  the 
Government.  Shortly  after,  the  number  was  raised  to  fifty ; 
then  to  one  hundred,  and  later  on  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
To-day  the  number  in  attendance  is  in  excess  of  the  number 
provided  for  by  the  Government. 

The  change  that  soon  takes  place  in  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  these  youths  is  not  only  gratifying  but  also  veiy 
remarkable.  The  Indians  themselves  are  frequently  surprised 
at  the  improvement  in  the  health  and  appearance  of  their 
children,  after  a  short  residence  at  the  school  and  under  the 
fostering  guardianship  of  the  Fathers  and  Sisters.  If  the 
wildest  of  plants  can  be  improved  by  better  soil,  healthier 
surroundings,  culture,  care  and  attention, — when  suitable  and 
not  uncongenial, — why  not,  and  even  more  bo,  human  beings? 
These  youths  are  good-natured,  docile  and  quick  to  learn,  but, 
like  unto  all  the  rest  of  the  race,  a  second  nature  with  them  is 
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lasineas  and  a  deep  dislike  for  any  manual  labor.  Their 
training  is,  consequently,  suited  to  their  wants,  and  made  up^ 
as  in  all  other  Indian  schools,  of  a  plain  English  education 
and  varied  manual  exercise.  The  following  interesting  and 
edifying  incidents  are  taken  from  the  manuscript  history  of 
St  Paul's  Mission. 

A  boy  whose  health  was  very  poor  was  brought  to  the 
school.  He  was  received  and  cared  for  by  the  Sisters,  but  no 
hope  could  be  entertained  of  his  recovery.  Some  two  months 
after,  growing  worse,  he  was  made  happy  by  being  baptized. 
The  little  hero  bore  all  the  sufferings  of  his  sickness  with  most 
remarkable  patience.  He  would  hold  a  crucifix  in  his  hands, 
and  kiss  it  frequently  with  the  greatest  affection.  On  being 
anointed  he  seemed  to  be  comforted  beyond  expression.  One 
day  he  told  some  who  had  come  to  visit  him  not  to  return,  as 
at  their  approach  "  The  Angel  disappeared.^'  "  Do  you  not 
see  him  go  out,''  continued  he,  "  as  you  came  in  ?  "  "  When 
I  am  alone,  the  Angel,"  said  the  boy, "  stays  at  my  side,  speaks 
to  me  and  makes  me  feel  ever  so  happy.  He  bids  me  be 
cheerful  and  tells  me  he  will  stay  with  me  until  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  be  escorted  by  him  to  see  God."  The  "  good 
Angel"  took  off  our  little  Nicholas,  (the  name  he  had  received 
in  baptism)  on  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady,  the  Help  of  Christians. 

The  boy  had  just  been  buried,  when  one  of  the  little  girls, 
Martha  by  name,  said  that  she  too  wished  ever  so  much  and 
longed  to  die.  Her  wish  was  granted,  and  she  passed  away 
all  of  a  sudden  early  in  the  morning  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

On  the  very  same  day,  Mary,  another  Indian  girl  about 
nine  years  of  age,  on  account  of  sickness  was  allowed  to  make 
her  first  Communion,  a  favor  she  had  been  fervently  asking 
for  a  long  time.  The  Sisters  dressed  her  in  white  and  brought 
her  to  the  chapel.  She  received  Holy  Communion  with  an 
Angel's  fervor,  and  so  wrapped  up  was  she  in  her  devotion 
that  she  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  consent  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  chapel.     The  girl  had  been  at  school  at  St. 
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Peter's  MisBion  some  time  before,  where  she  had  been  ailing, 
and  her  recovery  being  now  despaired  of,  she  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Paul's  Migeioii,  that  she  might  end  her  life 
among  her  people.  Tliough  but  nine,  she  had  the  wisdom  of 
a  much  riper  age.  The  little  child  snffered  very  much,  yet 
she  appeared  altogether  unmindful  of  her  aches  and  pains. 
Her  mind  was  entirely  taken  up  mth  heavenly  things;  her 
delight  being  to  jiray  and  arrange  a  number  of  holy  pictures 
in  a  semi-circle,  so  that  she  might  have  them  all,  at  a  glance, 
under  her  eyes.  A  little  statue  of  Our  Lady  seemed  to  be 
her  love,  and  she  never  ceased  looking  at  it  and  pressing  it 
nearer  to  her  heart.  To  have  rei:«ived  in  baptism  the  name 
of  Mary  seemed  to  fill  her  soul  with  the  greatest  joy.  There 
was  no  need  of  any  cjjutious  proceetling  to  inform  her  of  her 
approaching  dissolution,  since  she  seemed  to  be  actually  iu 
love  with  death,  and  yearned  after  it  and  spoke  of  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

The  evening  before  her  demise,  Mary  called  for  the  Father 
and  all  the  Sisters  and  asked  them  to  pray  for  her,  as  her 
hour  was  nigh.  Death,  to  all  appearances,  was  on  her  face, 
but  it  again  disapj>eared  and  the  girl  assumed,  all  of  a 
!Jiiddi.'n,  ;v  miot  brautiful  exprrwi'm.  HtT  sjaze,  slightly 
turned  upwards,  became  motionless,  ahsorl>ed,  as  it  were,  in 
the  vision  of  some  entrancing  beauty,  which  seemed  to  be 
reflecte<l  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  child's  eyes  and  on  her  coun- 
tenance, all  aglow  and  radiant  with  inexpressible  joy.  While 
thus  enraptured  the  child  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  .  .  . !  Oh  !  .  .  .! 
Oh !  .  .  .  Mary !  You  have  come  with  Angels  to  fake  me 
with  you!  Oh,  how  goo<l !  Oh,  how  lieautiful  you  are  I 
Oh,  how  happy  I  am ! "  The  bystanders  were  struck  and 
stupefied  with  amazement.  The  girl  remained  in  that  state 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  then  fell  quietly  asleep. 
The  next  day,  when  her  last  moments  had  arrived,  she  called 
again  for  all  and  asked  them  to  pray  for  her,  and  then  she 
lay  herself  down,  in  a  most  devout  position,  to  die,  and  at 
high  noon,  on  July  4th,  the  happy  child  went  to  the  Lord. 
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Soon  after  her  death,  her  parents  asked  for  instruction  and 
were  baptized. 

Father  B.  Feusi  has  since  replaced  Father  Eberschweiler  in 
the  charge  of  St.  PauPs  Mission.  He  is  assisted  by  Father 
Francis  Sansone  and  a  lay  Brother.  New  and  substantial 
improvements  are  not  only  contemplated  but  already  under 
contract. 

Father  Eberschweiler  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  new 
station  established  at  Harlem  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern 
iSailroad,  whence  he  attends  the  Assiniboines  at  Fort  Peck 
Agency,  and  a  number  of  white  settlements  and  half-breeds 
along  the  banks  of  Milk  River.  This  station  at  Harlem  is  a 
dependency  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Peter. 

We  now  leave  the  Assiniboines  and  Gros  Ventres  of  St. 
PauPs  Mission  to  speak  of  the  Cheyennes  of  St.  Labre. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mission  of  St.  Labre  among  the  Cheyenne  Indians. 

Its  Origin.    The  Ursulines.    Difficulties  of  the 

Mission.     Cheyenne  Eloquence.     Father 

P.  Barcelo,  S.  J.     George  Yoakum. 

Schools.     Father  A.  van 

DER  VeLDEN,  S.  J.,  ETC. 

I. 

Passing  from  Northern  to  Eastern  Montana,  the  Mission 
that  next  calls  our  attention  is  that  of  St.  liabre  among  the 
Cheyennes,  on  Tongue  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek, 
some  75  miles  south  of  Miles  City,  in  Custer  County.  These 
Indians  are  a  small  fraction  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and 
nnmber  close  on  1000.  They  live  grouj)ed  in  little  settle- 
ments in  the  Upper  Tongue  River  country  and  along  the 
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Roaebud.  Until  1885  they  had  no  reservation  of  their  own. 
About  this  time  a  reserve  was  set  apart  for  them  along  the 
banks  of  Lame  Deer  and  Mnddy  Creeks,  but  they  would 
never  consent  to  abandon  their  old  Tongue  River  home  for 
the  new  place. 

Father  De  Smet  was  the  first  missionary  who  Christianized 
some  members  of  this  tribe,  and  there  are  in  their  midst  those 
8tiU  living  who  rememljer  the  great  Black  Robe  and  take  a 
pardonable  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  baptized  by  him. 
But  from  that  time  until  1882,  little  or  nothing  was  done  la 
their  behalf,  although  they  never  (%ased  to  a^  for  Catholic 
miasionaries. 

A  discharged  soldier  from  Fort  Keogh  and  a  convert  to  the 
faith,  by  name  George  Yoakum,  having  frequently  met  some 
of  these  people  abont  the  Fort,  became  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  their  cause  before  the 
Right  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nebraska, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Eastern  Montana  still  belonged  at  thia 
time.  The  zealous  Bishop  wrote  to  the  Fathers  at  Helena 
and  to  the  General  Superior  of  the  Indian  Missions  in  Moq- 
taua,  to  have  pity  on  those  poor  Indians  and  to  do  all  thqr 
a^uld  in  their  behalf.  In  1882-:5,  Father  1'.  Barcelfi,  S.  J., 
visited  them  from  Helena  and  spent  several  months  among 
them.  The  opening,  however,  of  a  permanent  Mission  could 
not  be  attempted  for  want  of  men. 

In  1883  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel  was  appointed  by  the 
Holy  See  to  take  spiritual  chai^  of  the  whole  of  Montana, 
and  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  provide  some  missionary 
assistance  for  the  Cheyennes.  He  made  an  appeal  to  some  of 
his  confreres  in  the  East  to  secure  through  their  co-operation 
the  services  of  a  zealous  priest  and  some  Sisters  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  appeal  was  responded  to  by  Right  Rev.  R.  Gil- 
mour,  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  who  at  once  invited  the  religious 
of  his  diocese  to  answer  the  call  from  Montana.  Bishop  Gil- 
mour'a  invitation  reached  the  Ursulines  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
Ursula,  October  20th,  1883,  and  thirty  members  of  the  Com- 
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munity  sent  in  their  names  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  and 
volunteered  to  go  on  the  Cheyenne  Mission. 

Any  one  who  is  a  little  conversant  with  the  spirit  and  his- 
tory of  this  ancient  and  famed  Ursuline  Sisterhood  will  not 
be  surprised  at  the  generous  response  on  the  part  of  one  of 
its  Communities.  The  Ursulines  were  the  first  religious  who 
established  themselves  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America^ 
Before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  were  in  Canada  six 
religious  communities  of  women  and  two  of  these  communities, 
the  House  of  Quebec,  established  in  1639,  and  that  of  Three 
Rivers,  established  in  1790,  were  of  the  Ursuline  Order.  In 
the  United  States,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  was  the  first  city 
that  obtained  a  community  of  Ursulines,  a  convent  of  this 
Order  having  been  founded  there  in  1727,  while  Louisiana 
was  still  a  French  colony.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  De  Courcy 
observes  that  until  1790  the  United  States  did  not  know  what 
a  Nun  was.  Subsequently  the  Order  spread  to  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  in  Ohio  the  Ursulines  had  flourishing 
convents  and  schools  at  St.  Martin's,  near  Fayetteville,  at 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  whence  they  were  now  to  branch  out 
into  the  far  Northwest.  Pioneer  life  in  unsettled  communities, 
missionary  life  among  the  Indians,  with  all  the  privations,  suf- 
ferings, and  hardships  attendant  upon  it,  was  no  new  experience 
with  this  veteran  Order  and  had  no  terrors  for  its  members. 

As  more  members  had  volunteered  than  there  was  immedi- 
ate need  for,  of  the  thirty  who  had  offered  themselves  Bishop 
Gilmour  chose  sjx,  all  American  ladies  by  birth  and  born  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and,  writing  on  Christmas  morning  to 
Bishop  Brondel,  he  announced  to  his  confrere  the  Christmas 
present  he  was  going  to  send  to  Montana.  Rev.  Jos.  Eyler 
of  the  Cleveland  diocese  had  also  accepted  the  invitation  and 
was  ready  to  lead  the  missionary  colony  for  the  Cheyennes. 
With  Mother  Amadcus  at  the  head  of  their  little  band,  the 
Ursulines  left  Toledo  on  the  15th  of  January,  1884,  and 
journeying  through  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Bismarck,  arrived 
at  Miles  City  on  the  17th  of  January. 
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As  it  was  known  that  a  colony  of  Sisters  for  the  plaoe 
would  ari'ive  on  that  day  from  Ohio,  train-time  had  brought 
out  to  tile  railroad  station  the  whole  jtopulatioo  of  tlie 
"wicked  little  city  of  Montana."  The  white  and  the  Indian, 
the  soldier  and  civilian,  the  cattle-king  and  the  cow-boy,  the 
miner  and  the  gambler,  all  repr^entative  classes  of  a  frontier 
town,  were  there.  Right  Rev.  J.  E.  Brondel  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Helena  to  receive  in  person  the  Christmas  gift 
aent  him  from  Ohio  by  Bishop  Gilmour,  and  in  his  company 
was  also  Father  Lindesmith,  United  States  Army  Chaplain 
at  Fort  Keogh.  Bishop  Brondel  received  Father  Eyler  and 
the  good  Sistera  with  outstretcheil  arms,  his  face  beaming 
with  unspeakable  joy,  and  with  soiilfnl  language  bid  each  and 
all  a  hearty  welcome  to  Montana, 

The  original  plan  of  operations  for  the  new  colony  of 
Sistei-s  was  to  establish  a  central  Mission  and  their  Mother 
House  at  Miles  City,  whence  small  bands  of  UrsuUnes  would 
be  Bent  out  to^ound  echoole  among  the  different  Indian  Tribes 
in  the  State,  beginning  with  tiie  Cheyennes  on  Tongue  River. 
The  founding,  however,  of  Indian  schools  in  northern  Mon- 
tana m.ide  it  soon  after  desirable  to  have  the  Mother  House 
more  centrally  located  with  respect  to  all  the  Missions,  and 
for  this  and  other  causes  as  well,  it  was  established  later  on 
at  St.  Peter's. 

On  their  arrival  at  Miles  City  arrangements  were  made  by 
Bishop  Brondel  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
new  Community.  In  the  meanwhile  a  seJiool  was  opened  by 
the  Sisters  in  temporary  quarters,  which  were  secured  for  the 
purpose,  at  a  rental  of  ?2.5  per  month. 

Rev.  Joseph  Eyler  started  soon  afler  for  the  Cheyenne 
country  to  explore  the  situation  and  select  a  site  for  the 
Mission,  A  piece  of  land  with  a  log  cabin  on  it  was  secured 
by  purchase,  just  where  Otter  Creek  empties  into  Tongue 
River,  and  there  the  Mission  was  lotated.  Shortly  after, 
three  Ursulines,  accomijanied  by  Mother  Amadeus,  who  went 
along  to  see  her  little  colony  installed  in  their  new  Mission, 
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went  to  join  Rev.  J.  Eyler.  They  left  Miles  City  on  the 
29th  of  March  and  camped  four  nights  on  the  road.  A 
Sibley  tent  and  army  transportation,  consisting  of  a  Govern- 
ment ambulance  for  the  Sisters  and  two  wagons  for  their 
goods  and  chattels  and  an  escort  of  a  few  soldiers  to  assist  in 
the  journey,  had  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  Fort  Keogh,  The  roads  were  bad  and  the  labor 
attendant  on  the  travel  was  considerable.  The  good  Sisters 
acquired  on  this  little  journey  some  correct  ideas  of  what 
traveling  down  and  up  steep  gulches,  through  deep  ravines, 
over  high,  forbidding  bluffs,  and  by  the  edge  of  precipitous 
embankments  means,  and  saw  otherwise  than  represented  by 
pen  or  brush,  scenes  of  fording  rivers,  cutting  wagon  trails 
through  miry  clay  and  making  corduroy  bridges  over  muddy 
roads  and  treacherous  quicksands.  Many  times  along  the 
route  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  unload  the  entire  outfit 
and  carry  the  baggage  across  troublesome  places;  and  yet 
there  was  not  one  profane  word,  not  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint uttered. 

The  little  caravan  was  met  on  the  way,  some  seven  miles 
from  the  point  of  destination,  by  Father  Eyler  and  arrived  at 
the  Mission  at  noon  on  the  2d  of  April.  These  brave  mis- 
sionary Sisters  hailed  the  first  glim{)6e  of  their  lonely  home 
with  sincere  delight,  and,  kneeling  at  the  threshold  of  the  log 
cabin,  reverently  kissed  the  ground  as  that  of  the  promised 
land  and  poured  forth  their  souls  in  deep  though  silent  thanks- 
giving. .  Their  dwelling  was  a  log  hut  or  cabin  covered  by  a 
mud  roof,  and  with  three  compartments  within  but  uncon- 
nected by  any  opening  inside,  the  entrance  to  each  being  from 
the  yard.  These  compartments  or  rooms  were  lighted  each 
by  half  a  window,  and  a  very  small  one  at  that,  and  two  had 
no  floor.  The  largest  room,  some  16  by  22  feet,  was  made 
the  nuns^  apartments;  it  had  a  floor  and  the  walls  were  papered 
all  over  with  Police  Gazettes.  The  middle  compartment  was 
turned  into  a  class-room,  while  Father  Eyler's  quarters  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cabin.     Some  cow-boys'  benches  and 
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dry  goods  boxes  answered  the  purpose  of  chairB  and  tables, 
and  were  all  the  fbrnitiire  on  the  preraiees.    The  nuns'  apart- 
ment was  at  one  and  the  same  time  chapel,  kitchen  and  their 
own  dormitory. 

The  Ursuliues  soon  set  to  work  and  had  everj-thing  cleaned 
ap  and  in  good  order.  An  altar  waa  erected  in  one  corner 
of  the  Sistere'  room  and  there  on  the  next  morning,  April 
3d,  the  Feast  of  St.  Riuhard,  the  name  and  patron  Saint  of 
Bishop  Gilmnur,  the  first  mass  was  celebrated.  The  poverty 
and  destitution  of  the  Indians  and  their  surrounding!?  had 
suggested  to  Right  Rev.  Bisliop  Brondel  the  name  for  the 
new  Mission ;  it  was  called  after  the  poorest  of  God's  jwor, 
St.  Joseph  Labre,  The  log  cabin  was  replaced  soon  after  by 
a  large,  comfortable  structure,  but  not  without  a  considerable 
outlay,  as  all  the  building  material  had  to  be  hauled  by  team 
3  distance  of  some  seventy-five  miles. 

The  Cheyennes  welcomed  the  Lady  Black  Robes  with  greot 
joy  and  the  event  had  been  celebrated  in  the  camp  the  night 
before,  in  tme  Indian  fashion,  by  a  glorious  war  dance. 

II. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  to  altandon  their 
homes  on  Tongue  River,  a  spot  much  coveted  by  stock-men 
who  had  large  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  on  those  ranges, 
had  brought  upon  them  considerable  trouble  and  suSeriag. 
Besides  being  continually  harassed  by  cow-boys,  they  were 
also  dealt  with  unjustly  by  the  United  States  Agents  in  the 
distribution  of  rations;  and  as  the  utter  extermination  of 
the  buffalo  had  left  them  without  means  of  subsistence,  they 
were,  in  consequence,  in  such  dire  distress  that  some  of  them, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  many  Piegans,  actually  died  of 
starvation.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brondel  visited  their  settle- 
ment in  August,  1884,  and  again  in  Noveraberof  the  following 
year,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  extreme  destitution  of 
these  poor  wretches. 
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^'  We  are  glad  to  see  you  again/'  said  these  Indians  to.the 
^Sishop  on  the  latter  occasion,  "  you  speak  the  truth.  You 
ve  not  many  tougues.  Your  language  is  right.  Last  winter 
bur  of  our  women  died  of  hunger ;  this  winter  we  shall  all 
ie.  You  told  us  to  cultivate  the  land  but  we  got  no  tools. 
^Ve  used  to  live  on  the  buffalo^  all  the  buffalo  is  now  extermi- 
ated  and  last  winter  all  the  antelope  were  killed.  Some  of 
had  some  cattle  but  they  were  stolen  from  us ;  we  cannot 
arm^  we  get  no  rations,  or  if  we  do,  we  cannot  live  on  the 
ittle  we  get ;  we  cannot  steal  and  in  consequence  we  must  all 
ie.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  no  blankets.  Tell  the 
^jrreat  Father  at  Washington  we  need  help  right  away  and 
lave  no  means  to  cultivate  the  soil.  This  is  our  country,  we 
:^ught  against  the  Sioux  and  the  Crows  to  keep  this  place  and 
lold  it  We  fought  for  the  whites  against  the  Sioux,  the 
IBannacks  and  the  Nez  Perces,  and  now  the  whites  want  us  to 
leave  and  go  to  live  where  there  is  no  good  land,  where  there 
is  little  wood,  little  water,  and  where  we  do  not  care  to  live, 
^^ith  Indians  whom  we  do  not  like.'' 

This  strong  pleading  was  emphasized  by  two  young  men  of 
tihe  tribe  who  stood  before  the  Bishop,  and  who  had  been  one 
for  two  days,  and  the  other  four,  without  a  bite  to  eat.  The 
IBishop,  moved  with  compassion,  ordered  a  steer  to  be  purchased 
«nd  butchered  at  once,  to  feed  these  famishing  people.  On  his 
a'eturning  to  Helena,  he  laid  their  case  before  His  Excellency 
<tov.  S.  Hauser,  through  whose  prompt  action  orders  were 
issued  from  Washington  for  their  immediate  relief. 

If,  in  their  maddening  hunger  and  with  no  other  alternative 
l)ut  to  starve  to  death,  these  poor  wretches  killed,  as  charged 
against  them,  a  beef  or  two  from  the  white  man's  large  herds 
grazing  before  their  eyes,  who  could  really  blame  them  for 
that? 

The  Cheyennes  surpass,  perhaps,  all  the  other  Indians  of  the 

mountains  in  natural  eloquence  and   poetical   imagery  with 

which  they  clothe  their  thoughts.     While  on  a  visit  to  St. 

Labre  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Brondel  was  welcomed  one  day 
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with  an  addrraa  by  Old  Wolf,  one  of  the  head  men  of  tl 
tribe.  We  give  the  old  Indian's  Biieech,  as  taken  down  1 
Mona.  Brondel,  one  of  the  Fathers  being  the  interpreter.- 
Said  Old  Wolf: — "There  is  a  mouDtain  in  this  vicinitj 
knovrn  by  every  Cheyenne.  The  mountain  is  high  and  stron 
and  many  years  old.  Our  forefathers  knew  him  afl  well  as  ^ 
do.  When  children,  we  went  out  hunting  and  cared  na 
whether  we  knew  or  not  the  way.  When  men,  we  went  oa 
to  meet  our  foes,  no  matter  where  they  came  from.  Thougl 
the  way  ran  high  up  and  low  down,  our  hearts  trembled  no 
on  actjouut  of  the  road ;  because  that  mountain  was  ever  a  saf 
guide  to  U9  and  never  failed  us.  When  far  away,  on  seeinj 
him  our  hearts  leaped  for  joy  because  the  mountain  was  th 
beacon  which  told  us  that  our  home  came  nearer.  In  summe 
the  thunder  shook  him  from  head  to  foot  and  fire  bored  hoh 
in  his  sides.  But  the  noi.se  passed  soon  away  and  the  mountai 
stood  there.  In  winter  the  storms  rushed  around  him  to  bur 
him  out  of  our  sight  and  covered  him  with  layer  upon  layt 
of  snow ;  with  difficnlty  could  we  distinguish  him  from  it 
rest.  Only  his  height  told  us  he  was  our  mountain.  Bi 
during  the  sprinij;  all  the  snow  disapjwarwl  and  the  mountaii 
clothed  with  green  grass,  stood  before  us  as  of  yore  and  tl 
trees  upon  him  stood  firmer.  This  mountain  is  the  priest  < 
God.  White  and  Indian  speak  evil  of  him ;  they  want  1 
estrange  him  from  our  hearts,  but  we  know  he  has  but  oi 
word  and  that  his  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  He  comes  1 
instruct  us,  and  what  the  mountain  is  in  our  journeys,  that 
his  word.  He  is  the  mountain  that  leads  us  to  God."  Thi 
Old  Wolf. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  reader  must  hai 
already  surmised  that  the  locating  of  the  Mission  on  Tongi 
river,  as  it  naturally  tended  to  establish  the  Cheyennes  permi 
nently  on  a  spot  whence  the  whites  wanted  them  remove< 
was  not  looked  upon  with  much  favor  by  the  cattle  men,  whoi 
herds  were  fattening  on  these  ranges.  This  was  made  ver 
clear  by  an  incident  that  occurred  at  St.  Labre's  on  Septembt 
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15, 1884y  and  still  more  by  the  comments  that  the  Miles  City 
Daily  Journal  of  September  ISth,  made  on  the  strange 
oocurrence.  Greorge  Yoakum,  whom  we  mentioned  above 
as  taking  a  great  interest  in  behalf  of  these  Indians,  was  at 
this  time  the  guest  of  Father  Barcel6,  S.  J.,  and  the  Father's 
interpreter.  On  the  night  of  the  ISth,  five  masked  men 
entered  the  Father's  cabin  and  seizing  Yoakum,  dragged  him 
out  to  "yank"  him.  Father  Baroel6  remonstrated,  besought 
and  entreated  the  ruffians  to  stay  from  their  criminal  proceed- 
ings; but  his  own  life  was  also  threatened,  and  a  revolver 
pointed  at  his  head  forced  him  to  keep  back  and  cease  from 
further  pleading.  Still,  who  knows  but  that  the  saintly  man's 
expostulations  and  tears  saved  Yoakum's  life?  The  poor  fel- 
low was  carried  some  distance  off,  tied  and  "  yanked,"  as  the 
Miles  City  Journal  put  it ;  and  then  they  ordered  him  out  of 
the  country. 

Upon  this  strange  occurrence,  the  Journal  referred  to  above 
had  this  to  say : — 

"  Yoakum  has  been  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  Mission, 
but  at  the  same  time  making  himself  very  officious  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  Indians,  who,  under  his  supposed 
advice,  have  been  giving  much  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
settlers  and  stock  men  in  the  vicinity.  Probably,  this  summary 
punishment  may  bring  him  to  his  senses  and  teach  him  not  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Indians  as  against  the  white  settlers 
and  cattle  men  who  are  developing  the  country.  There  is  no 
trouble  apprehended  from  the  Indians," — continues  the  paper, 
"  in  fact  the  oaUle  men  would  rather  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  to 
inaugurate  an  open-armed  resistance  against  them  and  drive 
them  from  the  country. ^^  The  italics  are  ours :  and  this  modus 
operandi,  this  goading  the  Indians  on  to  some  act  of  hostility, 
as  giving  a  better  chance  to  get  rid  of  them  and  crush  them 
out  of  existence  the  sooner,  has  frequently  been  a  favorite  one 
with  the  frontier  man  to  "  develop  "  the  country. 

Yet  these  Indians,  in  the  testimony  of  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  them,  are  good,  brave  people,  upright,  honorable,  of 
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remarkably  good  morals,  and  exceptionally  free  from  the  cm 
of  their  fellow  Indians  of  the  mountains,  the  use  of  fire-wB 
nnchasteneas  and  gambling.  Father  Barcelfi  relates  that  wl 
he  was  at  St,  Labre,  some  depraved  cflw-boys  attempted 
day  to  force  a  Cheyenne  woman  to  take  a  drink  of  whisl 
holding  a  pistol  to  her  face  to  make  her  do  it.  They  fai 
and  the  woman's  firmness  cowed  the  villains.  "The  north 
Cheyeunea,"  says  R.  L.  Upshaw,  in  charge  of  these  Indii 
"  are  proverbial  for  the  chastity  of  their  women,"  and  the  at 
favorable  testimony  is  given  by  all  who  have  come  id  coui 
with  this  tribe. 

But,  in  apite  of  this  seeming  good  ground  to  work  upon 
may  appear,  perhaps,  somewhat  surprising  that  comparatti 
BO  few  of  these  Indians  have,  thus  far,  embraced  the  f& 
The  records  of  the  Mission  from  its  beginning  to  the  enc 
1890  give  but  200  baptisms,  chiefly  of  children.  It  must 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  successful  missionary  work  amt 
the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  many  and  serious  obstaclei 
the  way,  is  necessarily  exceedingly  slow.  The  seeding  i 
reaping  seasons  are  not  here  spanned  by  a  few  months,  be 
whole  lifetime,  and  he  who  sows  may  not  live  long  enoi 
to  see  even  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors.  "Faith  comefh 
hearing,"  and  it  takes  years  to  master  an  Indian  langua 
particularly  when  it  must  be  learned  without  any  other  ass 
ance  whatever  than  that  afforded  by  some  uneducated  from 
man  or  some  half-breed,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Christianiz 
a  new  tribe. 

Besides  this  and  other  serious  difiieulties  attendant  upo 
new  Indian  Mission,  special  ones  have  constantly  beset  t 
of  St.  Labre.  The  secnlar  clergy,  who  had  been  assigned 
this  place,  through  ill-health  or  discouragement,  did  not  rem 
long  upon  the  field,  and  further  still,  the  unsettled  condit 
and  the  utter  destitution  of  these  Indians,  have  been  no  lil 
obstacle  to  their  instruction.  "  We  are  starving,"  these  p* 
creatures  would  say  time  and  again  to  the  priest,  "and  i 
howlings  of  hunger  within  us  deafen  our  ears  to  thy  voii 
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give  us  something  to  eat,  that  we  may  hearken  to  thee.''  In- 
dian or  white,  a  hungry  man's  reason  is  seldom  sensible  and 
docile  to  aught  but  the  pleadings  of  his  empty  stomach.  Our 
Saviour  knew  it,  and  made  miracles  to  feed  his  hearers ;  the 
monk's  Italian  ditty ''  Bvxma  piaUanza,  Buona  osaervanza,*^  is 
but  another  expression  of  the  same  philosophy. 

We  venture,  with  all  reserve,  an  additional  reason  why, 
perhaps,  so  few  Cheyennes  have  been  thus  far  converted.  May 
not  their  case  be  one  of  those  where  et  suoa  caatos  habet  diaboluaf 
Despite  their  good  moral  principles,  the  Cheyennes  are  known 
to  be  the  most  presumptuous  race,  the  proudest  Indians  of  the 
mountains  and  entirely  wrapped  up  in  their  uprightness  and 
self-suflSciency.  Now,  we  know  from  Holy  Writ  that  in  His 
inscrutable  and  most  mysterious  dealings  with  men,  God 
gives  His  grace  to  the  humble,  but  denies  it  to  the  proud  and 
presumptuous,  and  the  arrogant  Pharisee,  his  goodness  not- 
withstanding, is  refused  what  is  bestowed  upon  the  humble 
publican,  notwithstanding  his  sinfulness. 

Owing  to  poor  health,  Father  Eyler  returned  to  his  diocese 
in  June,  and  for  a  little  over  a  year  from  his  departure,  St. 
Labre  remained  without  a  resident  priest.  It  was  visited  dur- 
ing this  interval  by  Father  Barcel6,  and  also  by  Father  Guidi, 
principally,  however,  by  the  former,  who  spent  there  several 
months.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  himself  had  been  there  once, 
in  August,  1884,  and  revisited  the  place  in  the  following 
DQonth  of  February,  1885.  To  the  heroic  little  band  of  Ursu- 
iines,  who  bravely  remained  at  their  lonesome  post,  these 
occasional  visits  were  so  much  spiritual  sunshine  and  a  source 
of  inestimable  comfort.  But  yet,  the  long  intervals  of  desola- 
tion between  could  not  but  sorely  pinch  those  pious  souls,  and 
bo  be  left  without  a  resident  priest,  was  for  the  Mission  a 
serious  drawback  to  its  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
abnormal  condition  of  things  could  not  easily  be  remedied, 
Brst,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  priests  in  the  new  diocese,  and 
secondly,  because  missionary  duty  among  the  Indians  is  neither 
attractive  nor  congenial. 
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But  while  at  this  period  the  uetv  Mission  was  rather  poorly 
off  in  things  spiritual,  it  was  a  great  deal  more  barren  in 
temporal  matters,  and  a  personal  appeal  iu  its  behalf  was  now 
made  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  who,  in  the  spriog 
and  summer  went  for  that  purpose  on  a  lecturing  tour  to 
some  of  the  States.  The  result  was  gratifying  and  the 
material  straits  of  the  Mission  were  tlius,  at  least  partially, 
relieved. 

Provision  was  also  made  at  the  same  time,  as  it  was 
thought,  for  its  spiritual  wants,  but,  unfortunately,  the  one 
appointed  proved  unfit  for  the  chaise,  and  St.  Labre  was 
now  temporarily  confided  to  I  he  Jesuit  Fathers.  Rev.  A. 
van  der  Velden  and  P.  P.  Prando  were  destined  to  it  in  the 
early  part  of  October,  1885.  The  latter  labored  on  this  field 
about  one  year,  passing  thence  to  evangelize  the  neighboring 
tribe  of  the  Crow  Indians,  while  the  former, — save  a  abort 
interval  of  a  few  months  in  1887, — has  been  at  his  post  ever 
since,  now  alone,  now  assisted  by  some  of  his  confreres. 

Of  the  mission  and  school  work  done  at  St.  Labre  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  and  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  we  can  give  the  reader 
no  better  idea  than  by  quoting  here  R.  L.  Upshaw,  a  non- 
Catholic  gentleman  and  the  U.  S,  Agent  over  these  Indians, 
In  his  official  report  of  1 887  to  the  Department,  R,  L.  Upahaw 
speaks  thus  of  the  school : — 

"  The  only  school  connected  with  this  Agency  is  the  St. 
Labre  boarding  school  on  the  Tongue  River,  a  contract  school, 
being  iu  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Ursuline  Order.  The 
school  buildiug  is  a  very  good  one,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 
It  has  a  capacity  for  fifty  boarders  and  twenty  day  pupils,  the 
attendance  has  been  an  average  of  thirty-five  for  the  year, 
boarders,  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  are  making  fair  pro- 
gress ;  great  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  the  Sisters  are 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and  children ;  Indian 
prejudices  are  being  broken  down  and  the  way  made  easier 
every  day ;  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bringing  these 
savages  to  light  are  slill  very  great.     The  school  is  in  most 
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excellent  hands  and  deserves  every  encouragement.     The 

Sisters  make  sacrifices  seldom  made  without  prospect  of  great 

and  immediate  reward.    The  major  part  of  theirs  will  not  be 

realized  until  death  shall  have  claimed  them.    The  religious 

instruction  of  these  Indians^  aside  from  that  given  at  the  St. 

Labre  school,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  van  der  Velden,  S.  J., 

who  devotes  himself  to  his  duties  with  the  ardor  characteristic 

of  his  Society,  in  drawing  these  people  from  their  barbarism. 

The  encouragement  he  has  met  with,  if  measured  with  the 

tangible  evidences  of  success,  is  very  poor,  but  his  persistence 

in  his  holy  duties  must  in  time  have  its  effect,  even  upon  the 

benighted  and  perverse  savages  he  has  to  deal  with.    He  has 

some  knowledge  of  medicines  and  has  dispensed  a  quantity  of 

them  purchased  at  his  own  cost.     A  part  of  the  year  he  was 

necessarily  absent  from  the  reservation,  attending  to  church 

business,  and  his  absence  was  severely  felt.     It  is  hoped  that 

the  authorities  of  his  church  may  find  it  possible  to  give  him 

an  assistant,  as  the  field  is  too  large  for  one  man.     I  believe,^* 

adds  R.  L.  Upshaw,  ^^the  influenee  of  the  priests  is  of  the 

Qreatesi  importance  in  bringing  these  people  to  a  stole  of  dvUp- 

zaiion  of  any  value,    A  semi-civilized  savage,  copying  all  the 

tjices  of  his  white  n£ighbors,  mil  be  a  worse  citizen  than  the  bar^ 

barian  pure  and  simple J^     Thus  Indian  Agent  Upshaw,  a 

non-Catholic  and  for  many  years  in  contact  with  the  red  man. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  the  advocates  of  non-sectarian 
Jndian  education  who  are  at  present  doing  their  utmost  to 
withdraw  the  Indian  from  the  influence  of  the  priests  and 
nuns,  to  ponder  a  little  over  Agent  Upsliaw's  last  two  sen- 
tences.   We  have  put  them  in  italics  for  their  special  benefit. 

We  now  leave  the  Cheyennes  to  pass  to  their  neighbors, 
the  Crow  Indians,  and  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  St. 
Xavier^s,  the  last  Indian  Mission  on  our  list. 
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CHAPTEH  XXX  r. 

The  Ceow  Indians.     Their  ScPEBsri-noNs.     Cbow 

C06M0G0SY.    First  Missionary  Work  Amono 

Them.     Father    P.    BarceiA,   S.   J. 

Ebtabijsiiment  op  the  Mission. 

The  Incident  op  Sword- 

Beareb,  etc. 

The  Crow  nation  is  the  Jargest  tribe  of  Indians  ia  eotitheni 
Montana.  It  occupies  to-day  an  extensive  reservation  within 
the  limits  of  Cuater  County  in  the  Big  Horn  Valley  ami  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Yellowsttme  River. 

These  Indiana  call  themselves  in  their  own  lanj^u&gc  Abs^- 
roka,  after  a  bird  of  the  crow  species,  still  to  be  seen  in  Mexico 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  but  which  was  never  known 
to  exist  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mouutains,  Hence 
the  supposition  and  surmise  that  the  Crows  belonged  origi- 
nally to  some  of  the  Indian  families  toward  the  south,  whence 
lat«r  on  they  emigrated  to  their  present  home.  This  opinion 
seems  also  supported  by  other  peculinrilies  of  the  tribe. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  Crows  numbered  over  5,000;  the 
official  census  of  1887  gives  this  tribe  2,456  souls.  In  by-gone 
days  these  Indians  were  considered  one  of  the  most  warlike 
and  valiant  tribes  of  the  northwest.  "  This  race,"  says  Father 
De  Smet,  "is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  desert;  they  are  tall, 
robust  and  well  formed ;  have  a  piercing  eye,  aquiline  nose 
and  teeth  of  ivory  whiteness."  At  the  present  day,  however, 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  Crow  natiou  has  sadly  deterio- 
jated  and  is  far  from  what  it  was  in  Father  De  Smet'e  timfe 

While  superior  in  intelligence  to  other  tribes,  the  Crows 
seemed  to  surpass  all  the  rest  in  superstitious  notions  and 
ceremonies. 

Father  De  Smet  became  acquainted  with  this  nation  the 
first  time  on  his  return  to  St.  Louis  from  his  first  journey  to 
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the  mountains.  "In  1840,"  writes  Father  De  Smet,  "  I  first 
met  the  Crows  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn,  a  tributary  of 
the  Yellowstone.  In  my  quality  of  Black  Robe  they  received 
me  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  and  with  sin- 
cere joy." 

While  in  council  with  these  Indians,  Father  De  Smet  struck 
a  match  and  with  it  lighted  the  pipe  or  calumet  of  peace.  This 
filled  the  Crows  with  the  greatest  surprise ;  they  had  never 
seen  matches  before.  Most  wonderful  stories  were  soon  told 
in  connection  with  the  simple  occurrence,  and  many  of  the 
Indians  were  led  by  it  to  look  upon  the  Black  Robe  as  a 
super-human  being,  who  could  in  no  time  strike  fire  from  the 
sole  of  his  shoes,  as  well  as  from  any  part  of  his  body.  "  It 
requires  little,"  remarks  playfully  Father  De  Smet, "  to  acquire 
a  reputation  among  the  Indians ;  with  a  few  matches  you  may 
be  a  great  man  with  the  Crows  and  receive  great  honors." 
From  the  moment  he  had  struck  that  match,  he  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Crows  the  greatest  medicine  man  that  had  ever 
visited  their  tribe,  and  he  was  treated,  in  consequence,  with 
every  respect  and  listened  to  by  all  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

Before  his  departure,  tjie  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  in 
the  camp  asked  Father  De  Smet  to  give  them  some  of  his 
mysterious  fire-sticks,  and  without  even  a  thought  that  the 
matches  would  be  turned  into  a  means  of  8uj>erstition  in  the 
hands  of  these  most  superstitious  people,  he  distributed  among 
them  all  he  could  spare.  He  revisited  the  Crows  in  1844; 
the  reception  they  gave  him  was  most  solemn.  **  I  was  lodged 
in  the  largest  and  finest  tepee  in  the  camp,"  says  Father  De 
Smet;  "all  the  chiefs  and  warriors  were  habited  in  their 
embroidered  moccasins,  leggins,  and  buck-skin  shirts,  orna- 
mented in  beads  and  porcupine  quills,  while  eagle  feathers 
crowned  their  heads.  One  of  the  chiefs  testified  to  a  special 
friendship  for  me.  *  It  is  to  thee,  Black  Robe,'  said  he  to  me, 
^that  I  owe  all  the  glory  of  the  victories  I  have  gained  over 
my  enemies.' "    Father  De  Smet  was  astonished  at  the  chief's 
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language  and  begged  him  to  explaiii.  Upon  this  the  chief 
took  from  bis  neck  bis  mediciDe,  carefully  wnippetl  in  a  bit 
of  kid.  He  unrolled  it,  and  displayed  to  Father  De  Smet's 
wondering  view  a  remnant  of  the  matches  given  him  by  the 

Father  himself  in  1 840.  "  I  use  them,"  said  the  cbief, "  every 
time  I  go  into  battle.  If  the  fire  appears  at  the  first  rubbing, 
I  dart  upon  my  enemy,  sure  of  victory  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  bad  considerable  difficulty,"  says  Father  De  Smet,  "  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  this  singular  superstition,"  Still  the 
superstition  about  the  fire-sticks  clung  to  some  of  these  Indians 
and  spread  also  to  others.  What  most  puzzled  these  simple 
cbildrcn  of  the  prairies  about  the  wonderful  sticks,  was  that 
at  times  they  would  give  out  fire  at  once  and  at  the  slightest 
touch,  whereas,  at  other  times,  no  amount  of  rubbing  could 
bring  the  fire  out  of  them.  The  matches,  of  course,  in  tbe  latter 
case  bad  either  got  wet,  or  had  already  been  used,  and  the  poor 
things  knew  not  as  yet  the  difference. 

One  day  some  Blackfeel,  who  had  also  caught  tbe  fire-stick 
superstition,  afler  making  many  incantations  over  some 
matches  that  gave  fire  before  and  now  obstinately  refused  to 
give  out  any,  (the  heads  of  the  matches  having  been  washed 
off  while  the  Indian  who  had  them  swam  across  a  swollen 
stream),  they  came  to  Father  C,  Imoda  to  find  out  from  him 
why  their  fire-sticks  acted  tJiat  way,  The  Father  told  them 
that  not  all  the  sticks  were  always  good,  that  some  would 
light  up,  others  would  not.  But  this  tbe  Indians  had  already 
found  out  to  their  great  disappointment  and  chagrin.  What 
they  were  most  anxious  to  know  from  the  Black  Robe  was 
how  they  could  tell  the  good  from  the  bad,  those  that  had 
medicine  from  those  that  had  not.  Tiie  Father  simply  told 
tbem  that  the  only  way  was  to  try  them.  Accordingly,  when 
they  succeeded  in  securing  some  matches,  tbe  first  thing  the 
Indians  would  do,  was  to  try  them  and  light  them  all  up,  one 
after  the  other.  Those  that  caught  fire  were  deemed  good  and 
carefully  put  aside  for  future  use;  those  that  failed,  were 
thrown  away.     But,  as  naturally  enough,  tbey  oouM  get  no 
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more  fire  from  any  of  the  matches  that  they  had  lighted  up  in 
the  testy  the  Indians  became  so  disgusted  with  this  whole  fire- 
stick  business^  that  they  soon  also  gave  up  (just  what  the 
Father  had  in  view)  all  their  superstitious  practices  about  this 
bad,  intractable  medicine.  Not  long  after,  however,  they  all 
learned  the  use  of  the  lucifer  match  without  attaching  to  it 
any  more  superstition. 

One  of  the  mast  interesting  characters  among  the  Crows  at 
the  present  day  is  chief  Iron  Bull.  He  was  one  of  the  guests 
invited  at  the  driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  made  a  fine  Crow  speech  on  the  occasion.  The 
origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  Crow  Indians,  as  given  time 
and  again  to  Father  Prando  by  Iron  Bull,  is  quaint  and 
amusing.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Long  ago  the  earth  was  small,  so  big,"  said  Iron  Bull, 
making  a  circle  with  his  arms  and  hands.  '^All  around  it  was 
water.  The  Great  Spirit  was  sitting  thus," — sitting  with  his 
elbows  upon  his  knees  and  his  chin  upon  his  hands, — "  He 
took  some  earth  and  threw  it  into  the  water  and  the  first  Crow 
Indian  came  up.  His  eyes  were  closed  and  his  mouth  was 
shut.  The  Great  Spirit  opened  the  new  man's  eyes  that  he 
might  see,  then  also  the  mouth.  After  this  he  called  the  bird 
and  the  bird  came.  He  threw  the  bird  into  the  water  and  it 
sank.  When  it  came  back  the  bird  had  sand  in  its  beak.  The 
Great  Spirit  took  the  sand  and  blew  it  from  his  hand  and  the 
sand  made  the  earth  bigger.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  made  the 
bufifalo,  the  elk  and  the  antelope,  to  give  the  man  something 
to  eat.  Afterwards  he  threw  more  earth  into  the  water  and 
there  came  up  other  Crow  Indians,  men  and  women.  They 
were  living  far  from  the  white  man  ;  they  hunted,  were  happy ; 
they  had  but  one  trouble,  they  had  no  fire.  They  had  to  put 
a  stick  between  two  other  pieces  of  wood  and  work  it  around. 
It  was  hard  work  and  made  them  tired.  They  had  no  cups 
and  used  buffalo  horns ;  they  had  no  knives  and  they  had  to 
sharpen  stones.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  Flat-Heads, 
the  Sioux,  the  Piegans,  the  Snakes  and  the  Assiniboines  and 
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placed  them  all  around  us ;  the  Crows  were  in  tlie  middle  of 
the  earth,  because  they  were  the  best  Indians.  We  fought 
with  them  and  took  away  their  women.  Then  the  white  man 
came  and  traded  knives  and  guns  for  buffalo  robes.  Then  the 
priests  came," 

This  is  the  Crow  cosmogony  of  the  world,  as  given  by  Iron 
Bull. 

Tbo  first  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  imparted  to  these 
Indians  by  Father  De  Smet  in  1840,  and  again  when  he 
revisited  them  in  1844,  as  mentioned  above. 

In  the  winter  of  1846  and  1847  a  large  band  of  Crows 
went  to  visit  the  Gros  Ventres.  As  narrated  before,  Father 
N.  Point  passed  the  winter  among  the  tribes  of  Blackfeet  and 
Gros  Ventres  and  was  in  the  camp  of  the  latter  when  the 
Crows  arrived  on  their  friendly  visit.  Father  Point  availed 
himself  of  this  good  opportunity,  and  while  instructing  the 
Gros  Ventres  gave  also  some  lessons  in  Christian  doctrine 
to  the  visiting  Crows  and  baptized  twelve  of  their  children 
at  the  request  of  their  parents,  when  they  were  about  to 
return  to  their  country.'  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  all 
the  missionary  work  done  in  behalf  of  the  Crows  previously 
to  1880.  And  although  from  the  very  first  visit  made  to 
them  by  Father  De  Smet,  these  poor  savages,  like  the  rest 
of  their  fellow  Indians  of  the  mountains,  had  never  ceased 
to  ask  for  Catholic  missionaries,  their  wishes  and  prayers  had 
remained  unanswered  for  want  of  laborers. 

In  1880  Father  P.  Barcel6,  S.  J.,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Helena  as  the  writer's  companion,  was  directed  by  the 
Superiors  to  visit  the  Crows,  and  baptized  on  his  first  visit 


'  We  note  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  thai  the 
Crows  baptized  bj  Father  Point  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  which  we  now 
•peak,  ae  they  mighl  have  been  River  Crowp,  a  family  of  Indians  differeul 
from  the  former,  and  living  along  (he  banks  of  the  Missouri.  We  incline 
to  think  thai  the  latter  was  likely  the  case,  since  the  Afountain  Crowa  ffho 
are  the  subject  of  Ihia  part  of  our  narrative,  were  the  mortal  enemies,  both 
of  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Gros  Ventres. 
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114  of  their  children.  He  made  from  that  time  periodical 
excursions  to  their  tribe,  frequently  alone,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  another  Father.  Father  6arcel6  labored  most 
faithfully  and  most  earnestly  in  this  thorny  portion  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  God  alone  knows  the  toils,  privations 
and  sufferings  he  had  to  undergo  to  win  these  people  to  God. 
But  exposure,  sleeping  in  the  open  air  night  after  night,  food 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  starving,  coarse  besides 
and  frequently-  unwholesome,  together  with  the  many  other 
hardships  of  Indian  missionary  life,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  seriously  undermined  his  otherwise  robust  constitution. 
He  was  recalled  and  assigned  to  Spokane  Falls,  where  the 
best  medical  skill  was  employed  to  restore  him  to  health.  A 
change  for  the  better  gave  some  hope,  at  first,  that  he  might 
regain  his  strength,  but  the  improvement  was  more  apparent 
than  real.  After  a  short  interval  of  seeming  advance  toward 
recovery,  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  on  November  1st,  1888, 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  he  went  to  join  the  company  of 
Saints  and  receive  the  crown  of  his  labors,  which  his  saintly 
and  mortified  life  had  won  for  him. 

Father  P.  Barcelo,  S.  J.,  was  a  Mexican  by  birth  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  where  he 
made  part  of  his  novitiate  under  Father  A.  Ravalli.  He 
had  been  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in  one  of  the  Mexican 
seminaries,  and  had  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  belles- 
lettres,  and  partly  also  Philosophy,  before  he  entered  the 
Society.  After  his  novitiate  he  reviewed  his  former  studies 
at  Santa  Clara,  whence  he  was  sent,  later  on,  to  Woodstock 
College,  Md.,  to  complete  his  philosophical  and  divinity 
course.  As  a  mathematician,  philosopher  and  theologian, 
Father  Barcel6  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talent; 
and  as  a  religious,  whether  a  novice,  student,  professor  or 
missionary,  he  was  always  and  everywhere  most  exemplary 
and  edifying.  We  lived  with  him  a  number  of  years  and 
never  ceased  to  admire  his  fervent  piety,  constant  self-denial 
and  deep  humility,  while  his  poverty  was  always  of  that 
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stern,  severe  kind  that  ia  never  poasessed  but  at  the  expense 
of  much  personal  comfort. 

The  ooly  fault  we  ever  found  with  Father  Barcel6  was  bis 
UQCompromigiag  severity  with  himself,  and  we  plead  guilty 
to  have  laid  before  the  Superiors  this  charge  against  him,  in 
hopes  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged.  But  nieo  of  God 
live  and  walk  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  common  herd  of 
mortals,  and  so  ready,  as  we  old  rusty  siiinera  are,  to  gauge 
by  our  short-sigh t«dn ess  that  which  is  entirely  above  it,  so 
but  tw  often  also,  aod  most  imprudently,  we  accuse  of  impru- 
dence and  iudisca-etion  what  must  needs  be  eminently  discreet 
and  prudent,  because  inspired  by  God  himaelf. 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  an  intensely  cold  winter,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  between  50  and  60  d^rees  below  zero,  when 
Father  Barcei6  arrived  at  Deer  Lodge  on  the  coach  from 
Ogden.  He  had  nothing  on  his  person  but  the  thin  summer 
garments  he  wore  in  California,  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  on  the  same 
coacb  and  who  kindly  lent  the  Father  some  winter  covering, 
he  could  not  have  escaped  from  Ijetng  frozen  to  death.  On 
entering  the  Sisters'  Hospital  at  Deer  Lodge,  he  fell,  utterly 
exhausted  and  like  a  corpse,  and  it  took  considerable  time  and 
great  care  to  revive  him  ;  so  unmindful  was  he  of  hisiiersonal 
comfort. 

Another  incident,  both  edifying  and  amusing,  and  often 
told  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  it  occurred,  is  also  worth 
mentioning.  Occasionally,  on  some  of  his  missionary  excur- 
sions from  Helena,  Father  BarceW  would  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  non-Catholic  friend's  somewhere  along  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R,  This  non-Catholic  gentleman,  who  was  very 
kind  to  the  Father  and  used  to  share  his  bachelor's  quarters 
with  his  guest,  had  seen  him  go  and  remain  on  his  knees  for 
hours,  absorbed  in  prayer.  When  meal  time  would  arrive,  he 
would  call  the  Father,  who  seemed  loath  to  leave  off  praying, 
and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  would  beg  bis  host  to  be  left 
alone  for  a  little  while  longer.  A  Protestant  preacher  happened 
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one  night  to  stop  at  the  same  plaoe^  the  guest  of  the  same  non- 
Catholic  gentleman.  The  latter  observed,  that  the  preacher 
was  rather  short  at  his  night  and  morning  prayers,  and  that 
he  was  ready  for  his  breakfast  before  the  breakfast  hour  had 
arrived.  "  You  were  rather  short  in  your  prayers  last  night 
and  this  morning,  sir,^^  said  he  to  his  guest.  ''You  are  not  like 
my  other  friend,  the  Catholic  priest,  who  occasionally  shares 
my  poor  quarters  as  you  do  now.  That  good  man  is  never 
ready  to  go  to  eat;  he  falls  on  his  knees,  and  whether  he  ever 
lies  down  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  he  is  on  his  knees  when  I  fall 
asleep  and  I  see  him  on  his  knees  when  I  wake  up/'  The 
preacher  did  not  seem  to  relish  much  the  comparison,  and 
excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  was  too  tired  in  the  even- 
ing and  too  hungry  now,  and  had  cut  his  morning  and  night 
prayers  short  in  consequence.  "  I  shall  not  question  that,  sir," 
said  the  host,  twittingly,  "  but  I  have  noticed  this  great  while 
that  you  preachers  seem  to  prefer  a  short  cut  to  Heaven,  if 
that  will  get  you  there." 

In  1886,  Fathers  U.  Grassi  and  P.  Prando  were  directed 
to  go  and  select  a  convenient  site  in  the  Crow  reservation  for 
a  permanent  Mission.  The  spot  chosen  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  named  Rotten  Grass,  emptying  into  the  Big 
Horn,  which,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Yellowstone.  The  location  is  22  miles  south  of  Fort  Custer 
and  about  an  equal  distance  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from 
the  Crow  Agency  and  not  far  from  the  battle-field  where 
daring  Custer  and  all  his  command  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sioux.  The  view  looking  southward  extends  as  far  as  the 
distant  and  picturesque  range  of  Big  Horn  mountains,  while 
northward,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Custer,  the  country  is  an 
unbroken  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February,  1887,  that  Father  P.  P. 
Prando,  S.  J.,  with  another  Father  and  Eddie  Dillon  of 
Helena,  erected  on  the  spot  chosen  the  year  before,  the  first 
quarters  of  St.  Xavier^s  Mission.     These  consisted  of  a  tent 
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donated  to  the  missionaries  by  Hon,  John  Sweeney  of  Helena, 
a  highly  esteemed  Catholic  geutieman,  now  deceased.  Owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  wiuter  aod  the  deep  snows,  the  little 
band  endured  many  hardships  before  reaching  the  place.  Here, 
after  clearing  a  small  spot  in  the  snow  they  pitched  their 
canvas  habitation,  which  was  at  once  church,  reception  room, 
store-house,  kitchen  and  dormitory.  The  nearest  natural  pro- 
tection from  the  wind,  storms  and  blizzards  were  the  bushes. 
The  missionaries  lived  in  this  primitive  abode  some  eight 
months,  doing  their  own  coolcing  and  other  household  work. 
The  Indians  came  in  numbers  to  welcome  the  Black  Kobes 
and  showed  themselves  very  friendly.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  have  more  room  and  two  other  tents  were  erected. 
In  the  spHog  a  contract  for  a  two  and  one-half  storj',  frame 
structure,  40  by  60  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  school-house,  was  let, 
and  by  September  the  building  was  completed. 

A  colony  of  Ursulines  were  expected  at  the  new  Mission  by 
the  first  of  September,  but  having  been  delayed  at  St.  Paul  for 
the  want  of  funds  to  continue  their  journey,  they  did  not  reach 
St.  Xavier's  until  the  first  of  October.  Their  arrival  was  not 
without  some  adventure. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Crows  were  up  in  arms  and  in  great 
excitement,  having  been  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  by 
one  of  their  raedicine-men,  who  boasted  of  his  ability  to  ex- 
terminate every  white  man  from  the  country.  This  Indian 
mountebank  and  imi>ostor,  sportetl  aa  a  favorite  weapon  a 
rusty  old  iron  in  the  shajjc  of  a  sword,  une-arthed  by  some  of 
the  tribe  in  an  old  battle-field,  and  was  named  for  that  the 
Man-of-thc-Sword,  or  Sword-Bearer.  He  had  also  some 
mysterious  dust,  by  scattering  which,  he  claimed  and  boasted, 
be  "  could  strike  stone  blind  all  their  white  foes,"  while  with 
his  rusty  implement  he  "could  knock  down  every  horseman, 
both  rider  and  horse,  at  one  blow." 

Many  of  the  young  men  credited  his  powers  and  were 
"  spoiling  "  for  a  fight  with  the  Government  troops  that  from 
the    nearest   military  post.  Fort   Custer,  had   been   quickly 
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brought  upon  the  ground  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
Indians.  The  same  evening  that  the  Sisters,  with  one  of  the 
Fathers  as  their  escort,  arrived  at  the  Agency,  the  Indians, 
saucy  and  insolent,  made  hostile  demonstration,  and,  led  by 
the  medicine-man,  marched  around  the  premises  in  battle 
array  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Towards  dusk  they  seemed  to  grow  bolder  and  more  insolent 
and  fired  several  shots  into  the  Government  buildings,  terri- 
fying the  employees  and  their  families,  but  happily  injuring 
no  one.  They  made  no  other  attack,  though  they  kept  up 
their  war  whoops  and  savage  yells  all  through  the  night.  The 
next  morning  the  surrounding  hills  were  thick  with  armed 
Crows,  while  the  Government  troops,  four  Companies  of 
Cavalry,  were  drawn  up  in  front  ready  for  the  fray.  The 
soldiers  had  orders  not  to  fire  the  first  shot.  The  Father  and 
Sisters  were  entreated  by  the  Agency  people  not  to  start  for 
the  Mission,  as  a  part  of  their  road  lay  just  between  the  two 
forces,  who  at  any  moment  were  expected  to  be  engaged  in  a 
desperate  conflict,  both  sides  only  waiting  for  the  first  shot 
from  the  other. 

The  Indians  in  the  meantime,  had  learned  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Black  Robe  and  the  Sisters  at  the  Agency,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the  whites,  civilians  and 
soldiers,  came  down  from  their  position  to  meet  and  shake 
hands  with  the  nuns  and  Black  Robe.  The  Government 
troops  on  their  side,  rank  and  file,  did  the  same  and  the  little 
missionary  band  passed  between  the  two  forces,  respected  and 
saluted  by  both.  What  a  subject  for  the  brush  and  canvass 
of  an  artist !  The  Indians  not  only  allowed  the  peaceful 
colony  to  proceed  and  pass  through  their  lines  unmolested, 
but  a  number  of  warriors  joined  the  party  as  an  escort,  and 
aocompanied  them  to  the  Mission,  some  23  miles  away. 

Some  time  after  there  was  a   brush  between   the  United 

States  troops  and  the  Indians,  but  the  fight  was  over  almost 

Ijefore  it  had  begun.     One  of  the  Crow  scouts,  siding  with  the 

U.  S.  troops,  picked  off  with  his  gun  the  Indian  bully,  the 

16 
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medicine  man,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the  tronble.  As  soon 
aa  the  Indians  saw  their  leader,  whom  they  thought  invulner- 
able, fall  in  spite  of  his  sword  and  mysterious  dust,  they  lost 
at  once  all  their  martial  ardor,  and  the  Crow  war  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


St.  Xavier's  Mission,  Concldded. — Mission  and' 

School  Work.     Father  P.  Prasdo,  S.  J. 

Incidents,  etc. 

The  little  band  of  three  Ursulines,  having  safely  reached 
their  destination,  set  at  once  to  prepare  the  new  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  children.  By  much  hard  work  every- 
thing was  made  ready  in  a  very  short  time,  and  some  twenty 
Crow  youths  entered  the  school.  But  scarcely  a  week  after, 
owing  to  the  Sword-Bearer  disturbance, — which  was  now 
about  to  reach  a  crisis, — the  parents  took  all  their  children 
home,  leaving  the  school  without  a  pupil.  With  the  death 
of  the  disturber,  the  excitement  soon  subsided,  and  the  chil- 
dren returned  in  larger  numbers  than  before.  By  Christmas 
some  fifty  pupils  were  in  attendance.  The  accommodations 
soon  proved  insufficient,  and  two  new  structures,  one  24  by 
100  feet,  for  additional  school  facilities,  and  the  other  36 
by  75  feet  for  a  chajiel,  were  completed  by  December,  1888. 

The  number  of  pupils  increased  soon  after  to  160.  The 
school  is  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  result  of 
the  Fathers'  and  Sisters'  efficient  work,  is  the  noticeable 
advancement  of  their  pupils  in  the  paths  of  both  virtue  and 
knowledge.  The  branches  taught  and  the  methods  followed 
here  are  the  same  as  in  all  other  Catholic  Indian  schools, 
book-learning  going  hand  in  hand  with  useful  manual  exer- 
cise, and  everything  being  directed  to  make  the  Indian  youth 
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moral  and  industrious.  The  Crow  children  are  bright  and 
intelligent,  have  good,  retentive  memories,  and  like  to  be 
instructed.  The  girls  are  perhaps  somewhat  quicker  to  learn, 
easier  to  mould  and  more  responsive  to  the  teacher's  care,  and 
consequently  somewhat  more  advanced  than  the  boys. 

Comparing  these  children  some  few  years  ago  in  their 
savage  surroundings^  vicious  and  degrading  beyond  concep- 
tion, with  what  they  are  to-day  under  the  fostering  care  and 
purifying  influence  of  Christianity,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  gratifying  results  that  have  been  accomplished.  To  see 
them  approach  the  Holy  Table  every  Sunday,  to  hear  them 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  every  morning  and  evening, 
one  would  imagine  himself,  not  among  savages,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a  civilized  community. 

We  referred  elsewhere  to  the  exceeding  great  natural  affec- 
tion of  Indian  parents  for  their  children,  and  owing  to  this 
singular  disposition  of  Indian  nature,  the  education  of  the 
latter  is  a  most  effectual  means  to  improve  also  the  condition 
of  the  former  and  bring  about  their  conversion.  The  chil- 
dren reciprocate  their  parents'  attachment,  and,  once  converted, 
become  both  zealous  and  successful  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  father  and  mother  and  all  their  kindred.  These 
Crow  children  desire,  and  pray  fervently,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  Crow  tribe  and  when  they  hear  of  the  death  of 
one  of  their  people  they  at  once  ask  the  question,  "  was  he, 
was  she,  baptized  ?  " 

The  boys'  department  of  St.  Xavier's  school  is  conducted 
by  six  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  while  the  girls  are 
under  the  care  of  eight  Ursuline  Sisters,  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment making  a  yearly  allowance  for  120  pupils  at  the  rate  of 
$108  each.  The  school,  however,  has  to-day  accommodations 
for  twice  the  number.  As  with  the  Holy  Family  Mission,  so 
with  this  of  St.  Xavier,  the  funds  for  its  establishment  were 
furnished  by  the  Misses  Drexel  of  Philadelphia,  at  whose 
expense  the  new  and  substantial  brick  building  just  com- 
pleted was  also  constructed. 
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While  the  progress  in  the  ecluration  of  the  young  Crow 
generation  has  been  encouraging,  tJio  fruit  of  the  Fathers' 
misaionary  labors  has  been  equally  gratifying.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Fathers  E.  Crimont,  S.  J.,  and 
P.  P,  Prando.  The  baptismal  reconie  of  the  Mission,  from 
its  b^inning  to  the  end  of  1891,  contain  1070  baptisms,  this 
being  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  Crow  popnlation.  During 
the  same  time  65  marriages  have  been  solemnized  accoi-ding  to 
the  rites  of  the  church,  and  some  200  of  the  tribe  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel. 

As  a  means  to  advance  the  moral  and  religious  welfare 
of  these  Indiana,  there  is  at  St.  Xavier's  a  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  cauonically  established.  It  is  divided  into 
three  branches,  one  being  for  married  people,  men  and  women ; 
another  for  the  young  men,  and  the  third  for  the  young  womeji 
of  the  tribe.  The  Indiana,  not  less  than  many  of  their  pale- 
faced  cousins,  are  attracted  by  show,  and  to  stimulate  their 
fervor  and  piety  the  oldest  and  most  exemplary  members  of 
the  married  mens'  Sodality  are  dressed  in  long,  red  gowns, 
with  a  yellow  sash,  and  go  by  the  name  of  Red  Gowns.  Their 
bearing  when  among  die  other  Indians  is  so  dignified  as  to 
verge  at  times  towards  the  ludicrous.  Many  of  the  men  desire 
to  become  Rei:l  Gowns,  but  the  privilege  is  granted  to  such 
only  as  by  their  conduct  will  be  an  example  to  the  rest.  The 
women  Sodalists  wear  a  long,  black  cloak,  with  a  head-gear  in 
the  shape  of  a  hood.  While  the  garb  somewhat  tickles  the 
wearers,  on  account  of  the  natural  vanity  of  the  sex,  it  also 
prompts  them  to  be  well-behaved  and  exemplary.  The  grace 
of  God,  co-operating  with  the  work  of  the  missionary,  has 
made  a  number  of  true  and  fervent  believers  among  the  older 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  the  following  examples,  taken  at 
random,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  simple  and  active  faith  of 
some  of  these  Indian  converts. 

On  one  occasion  a  chief,  who  had  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, asked  to  l>e  allowed  to  speak.  He  stood  in  front  of 
the  altar  and  spoke,  or  rather  prayed  aloud,  as  follows : 


p 
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^'  O  God  I  I  believe  all  your  words  the  Black  Robe  has  been 
teaching  me.  O  God !  when  afler  a  long  life  on  earth  I  shall 
die,  I  want  y^u  to  take  the  key  of  Heaven  and  open  the  door 
so  I  can  go  in  and  see  your  face.  O  Virgin  Mary  1  I  love 
you;  I  would  like  to  see  you  in  Heaven.  O  God  1  pity  us. 
We  are  poor  people.  Let  the  grass  grow  high,  our  ponies 
be  fat,  our  cows  of  many  calves,  our  potatoes  big,  and  keep 
away  from  us  the  lightning  and  small-pox.     I  finish." 

An  old  man,  a  brother  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  on  being  slapped 
on  the  face  by  another  Indian,  bore  the  insult  without  the  least 
resentment,  because  he  had  received  Holy  Communion  on  that 
day  and  wished  to  put  in  practice  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  forgive  us  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us." 

Some  of  these  Indians  abstain  from  smoking  for  months, 
some  even  for  a  whole  year^  out  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  while  others  will  abstain  from  tasting  any  flesh  meat 
on  a  Friday,  when  they  scarcely  have  a  morsel  of  any  other 
food  to  keep  them  from  starving.  A  good  number  attend  mass 
and  instruction  every  day,  while  the  others  are  still  sound 
asleep  in  their  tepees.  Neither  rain,  nor  cold,  nor  deep  snows 
can  keep  them  away  from  their  First  Friday's  communion. 
They  are  eager  to  learn  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  old  people 
with  a  poor  memory  will  gladly  remain  in  the  church  several 
hours  repeating  prayers.  Although  many  of  the  old  Crow 
Indians  turn  persistently  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  Priest 
of  God,  and  refuse  to  embrace  Christianity  themselves,  still 
they  willingly  permit  their  children  to  be  baptized  and  brought 
up  in  the  faith. 

But  despite  all  these  encouraging  and  hopeful  signs,  the 
field  is  still,  to  a  large  extent,  covered  with  briars  and  thorns. 
The  moral  corruption  and  sensualism  of  the  Crows,  together 
with  their  pride,  deep-rooted  human  respects  and  supersti- 
tions, are  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  conversion 
to  the  faith.  Some  of  the  young  scamps  of  the  tribe  appear 
afraid  of  the  crucifix  and  look  upon  it  as  "  too  strong  medi- 
cine" for  them.     But  this  is  just  the  one  kind  of  medicine 
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they  need  the  most,  and  the  only  one  that  can  and  will  cure 
all  their  moral  distetnperB. 

Father  P,  Prando,  who  Beems  to  have  been  especially 
designed  for  an  ladian  miaaionary,  is  not  only  favorably 
known,  but  beloved  by  all  the  Crows,  and  is  entirely  devoted 
to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare.  A  frontier  lady  liv- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  conntry,  while  praising  him  one  day 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brondel  and  Father  Cataldo,  she 
quali6ed  bim  with  emphasis  "a  true  gentleman  and  a  Crow." 
He  visits  the  Indians  in  their  homes,  and  while  very  success- 
ful in  relieving  the  bodily  in6rmities  peculiar  to  these  people, 
he  is  equally  so  in  curing  and  saving  many  a  poor  soul. 

Indian  gratefulness,  however,  takes  at  times  very  peculiar 
turns  and  will  manifest  Itself  when  you  least  expect  it  in  some 
most  unloobed-for  manner.  On  one  occasion  the  Father  came 
upon  au  old  man,  who,  on  account  of  a  loathsome  and  repul- 
sive disease  that  afflicted  bim,  had  been  cast  away  by  his  own 
people.  The  poor  wretch  was  but  a  mass  of  rotten  faumaoity. 
The  good  Samaritan  picked  him  up  and  took  care  of  him 
and  by  the  end  of  a  tliree  years'  treatment  and  careful  nurs- 
ing the  patient  was  able  to  return  to  his  |»eople  entirely 
cured.  Some  time  aft«r,  an  old  Indian  woman  rode  up  to  the 
Father,  saying,  "  Black  Robe,  I  have  brought  you  back  your 
son,"  "My  son?  I  have  no  son,"  answered  Father  Prando. 
"There  he  is,"  said  the  old  witch,  pointing  to  the  man.  "He 
was  going  to  die,  you  took  care  of  him  and  cured  him  :  you 
now  keep  and  feed  him."  It  would  not  do,  however,  for 
this  kind  of  reniuiieration  and  exceeding  gratitude  to  become 
general;  it  would  be  too  risky  for  the  patients;  and  it  is 
enough  for  the  profession,  to  lose  their  doctors'  bills,  without 
having  to  feed  their  practice  besides.' 


'  Father  Prando  haa  discovered  and  prepares  from  Indian  herba  a  remedy, 
whicli  haa  attained  some  celebrity  in  tbie  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
liquid  liniment  to  be  applied  externally,  and  found  to  be  of  great  efficacy 
as  a  reliever  of  pain  in  rheumatic  afiections,  swellings  of  the  joinls,  spnins, 
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Father  Prando's  numerous  adventures  with  white  and 
Indian  on  this  and  other  missionary  fields,  if  written  down, 
would  fill  a  good-sized  volume.  Returning  from  one  of  his 
excursions,  he  arrived  one  Sunday  evening  at  a  cow-boys* 
camp,  where  he  sought  shelter  for  the  night,  and  was  treated 
with  that  generous  hospitality  that  is  so  characteristic  of  those 
seemingly  rough,  yet  most  kind-hearted  people.  While 
spending  the  evening  in  a  friendly  chat  together :  "  Boys," 
said  one  of  the  number,  ''  this  is  the  Sabbath,  and  we  must 
observe  it  by  a  little  reading  of  our  Bible."  And  stepping 
toward  a  small  shelf,  brought  out  what  he  had  called  '^  their 
Bible,"  and  what  proved  to  be  one  of  Robert  IngersolPs  ill- 
famed  works.  He  read  a  passage  where  the  cynic  sage  of 
modem  agnosticism  ridicules  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures, 
from  the  fact  that  in  Genesis  IV  reference  is  made  to  Cain  as 
having  a  wife,  and  still  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  or 
could  be  of  Adam's  family.  Whence  did  she  come  from  ? 
There  were,  then,  human  beings  on  earth  who  were  not  the 
offspring  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

After  the  reading  of  the  passage,  there  was  a  lively  discussion 
on  the  subject  by  the  cow-boys,  at  the  expense,  of  course,  of 
religion  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  Father  Prando 
being  now  applied  to  for  his  opinion  on  the  knotty  problem, 
told  his  hearers  that  Cain's  wife  was  also  Cain's  own  sister, 
and  that  it  was  not  exactly  necessary  for  the  Bible  to  say 
everything.  One  of  the  learned  disputants  took  exceptions  to 
Father  Prando's  explanation  as  unwarranted  and  not  found 
in  the  Bible.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Father  Prando  to  him,  '^  can 
you  find  me  anywhere  in  the  Bible  that  Adam  ever  went  to 
the  closet  ?  You  must  either  admit,  then,  that  he  never  went 
to  it,  because  not  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  something 
can  be  true  and  contained  in  the  Bible,  though  not  expressly 


braises,  headache,  toothache  and  the  like.  It  is  called  Iste-Umate,  a  com- 
ponnd  Crow  word,  meaning  "iron  ejes;''  the  name  the  Father  himself 
goes  bj  among  the  Indians  on  account  of  his  spectacles. 


i 
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lentioned  in  it."  This  reasoning  ex  viscfribug,  though  no) 
aiixar,  exfictly,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  a.  jxudmori  gen»e 
iian  18  known  to  logicians,  brought  down  the  house,  and  all 
igreed  that  the  priest  had  the  best  of  the  ai^ument. 

He  met  one  day  an  Indian  in  whose  heart  was  rankling  a 
bitter  grudge  against  another,  and  who,  brooding  over  his 
wrong,  was  only  biding  hia  chance  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
offender.  Father  Frando  undertook  to  dissuade  him,  and 
brought  up  every  argument  he  could,  to  induce  the  embittered 
Crow  to  lay  down  his  rancor  and  forgive.  The  man  stood 
gtatue-like,  seemingly  most  attentive  to  the  advice  of  the  priest, 
at  times  even  appearing  as  if  strutting  and  debating  with 
himself  what  he  had  better  do.  Ailer  a  rather  long  interval 
of  indecision  and  silence,  lie  had,  at  last,  come  to  his  conclusion : 
"  Give  me  two  dollars,"  said  he  to  the  Father,  "  and  I  forgive 
him." 

On  another  occasion  Father  Prando  had  made  a  bargain 
for  a  horse  with  two  clever  Crows,  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  animal  should  be  found  satisfactory.  U[>on  trial, 
however,  tlie  beaat  proved  so  fractious  that  to  saddle  and 
mount  him  they  had  to  blindfold  him,  and  this  was  done  by 
one  of  the  Indians  pulling  off  his  shirt  and  holding  it  over 
tlie  broncho's  uyes.  Still,  dL'spite  the  fractiousness  and 
balkiness  of  the  animal,  the  red-skin  dealers  were  now  in- 
flieting  with  Father  Prando  that  he  should  stand  by  the 
bargain  and  accept  the  horse.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  reason 
an  Indian  out  of  what  he  wants,  but  the  shirt  performance 
furnished  Father  Prando  a  way  to  extricate  himself.  "  My 
friends,"  said  he  to  the  Indians,  "your  animal  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  I  should  like  to  have  no  other  to  ride  over  these 
prairies ;  I  could  fly  with  him,  and  no  one  couhl  see  me  when 
I  should  have  to  mount  him.  But,  you  know,  I  am  a  Black 
Kobe,  and  do  much  horee-back  traveling,  not  only  among  you, 
hut  the  pale  faces  as  well.  Now,  you  see  that  among  these 
people  I  could  not  very  well  pnll  off  my  .shirt  every  time  that 
I  should  have  to  saddle  and    mount  my  horse."     The  two 
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Indians  could  not  resist  the  cogency  of  the  argument  and  the 
deal  was  declared  "  oflT/' 

Father  Prando  has  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  hard- 
ships attendant  upon  the  life  of  an  Indian  missionary.  We 
give  here  but  one  instance.  While  going  from  the  Cheyenne 
Mission  to  the  Crows  one  winter,  he  last  his  way  in  the  Wolf 
Mountains  lying  between.  After  traveling  the  whole  of  the 
first  day  through  deep  snows,  climbing  mountain  upon  moun- 
tain to  discover  his  whereabouts,  he  tied  up  his  horse  to  a 
tree  and  lay  himself  down  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  his  only 
shelter  for  the  night  from  the  blowing  blizzard  and  drifting 
snow.  He  was  again  on  the  saddle  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  until  late  in  the  dark,  when  his  Guardian  Angel  most 
unexpectedly  brought  him  to  a  cabin,  where  he  found  a  soli- 
tary cow-boy,  who  received  the  worn-out  missionary  with  the  ' 
greatest  kindness  and  hospitality.  Father  Prando  had  not 
eaten  a  morsel  of  food  since  leaving  the  Cheyenne  Mission. 

Shortly  after  its  establishment  the  present  Mission  of  St. 
Xavier  was  supplemented  by  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on 
Pryor  Creek,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  band  of  Crow 
Indians,  who  live  in  that  vicinity,  under  Plenty  Coues,  the 
head  chief  of  that  village.  Though  very  friendly  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  most  desirous  to  have  a  church  and  school 
among  the  Crows  of  his  following,  Plenty  Coues  has  shown, 
thus  far,  no  disposition  to  embrace  Christianity.  When  the 
last  Crow  shall  have  been  baptized,  said  he  time  and  again, 
to  Father  Prando,  then  he  too  would  enter  the  fold.  Quite 
recently  a  school  has  also  been  opened  in  this  Indian  settle- 
ment. It  is  a  branch  and  dependency  of  St.  Xavier,  in 
common  with  which  it  is  also  desig]!iated,  having  as  yet  no 
name  of  its  own. 

At  this  time  of  our  writing  another  supplementary  chapel 
is  being  erected  near  the  Crow  Agency.  It  is  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  many  of  the  Indians  who  live  on  the 
Little  Horn,  Lodge-Grass  Creek,  at  the  Agency  and  in  other 
places  around. 
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We  have  now  spokeo  of  all  the  Indian  Missions  od  our 
list,  and  nothing  remaioB  but  to  sum  up  and  bring  this  first 
part  of  our  subject  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Conclusion  of  Fihst  Part. 

1. 


I 


From  the  little  mustard  seed  first  planted  among  the  natives 
and  wilds  of  the  Rockies  by  Father  P.  De  Smet,  8.  J.,  half  a 
century  ago,  has  sprung  up  a  good-sized  tree,  whose  branches, 
spreading  all  over  our  fair  State  and  far  beyond  her  bordere, 
have  given  shelter  to  and  saved  from  the  beak  and  talons  of 
the  infernal  vultures  many  a  precious  and  immortal  soul. 
Wonderful  aa  it  may  seem,  the  energy  of  the  little  leaven 
hidden  in  the  souls  of  the  Flat-Heads  has  been  felt  not  only 
in  Montana  and  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  but  also  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  even 
in  frozen  Alaska,  since  not  a  few  of  the  apostolic  men  who 
labored,  or  still  labor  on  these  fields,  can  trace  their  mis- 
sionary calling  to  the  remarkable  movement  of  those  Indians 
towards  Christianity. 

But  not  to  digress  from  our  subject,  there  are  to-day  in 
Montana,  as  so  many  offshoots  sprung  from  little  St,  Mary's, 
nine  Indian  Missions,  counting  dependencies,  and  nine  schools, 
including  the  kindergarten,  with  an  aggregate  number  of  some 
7,000  Catholic  Indians,  1,000  of  these  being  boys  and  girls  in 
actual  attendence  at  school.  This  is  out  of  a  total  population 
of  1 1,070,  as  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Indian  Office, 
or  10,336,  as  given  by  the  official  census  of  1890. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  engaged  in  school 
and  mission  duty  number  eighteen  Fathers,  eight  Scholastics 
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and  twelve  Coadjutor  Brothers,  who  are  ably  and  efficiently 
assisted  in  the  educational  part  of  the  work  by  fourteen 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Providence  and  some  sixty  Ursuline 
Nuns. 

The  showing,  though  fair,  is  not  by  any  means  what  it 
might  and  could  have  been  under  less  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. Had  the  Church  been  given  full  charge  of  these 
races;  had  she  been  afforded  in  years  past  by  the  United 
States  Grovemment  one-tenth  or  even  one-thousandth  of  the 
assistance,  means  and  resources  lavishly  bestowed,  wasted 
and  thrown  away  on  Indian  jobs,  hap-hazard  schemes,  futile 
experimental  measures;  had  at  least,  Catholic  missionaries 
been  left  free  and  untrammeled  in  their  self-sacrificing  de- 
votedness  and  peaceful  mission  of  lifting  these  races  from 
barbarism,  how  different  would  be  to-day  the  result !  How 
many  millions  would  have  been  saved  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
how  many  lives  to  the  nation  ! 

Some  fifty  years  ago  the  total  Indian  population  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Montana  could  not  fall  short  of  50,000,  if  it 
were  not  considerably  above  these  figures.  What  a  ruthless 
destroyer  of  human  life  has  the  white  man's  civilization  been! 
Forecasting  the  future  by  the  past,  the  total  extinction  of  the 
Indian  in  Montana  is  only  a  matter  of  but  a  few  years'  time, 
and,  ere  long,  the  many  and  numerous  tribes  of  natives  that 
peopled  the  land,  as  is  the  case  already  in  but  too  many  other 
parts  of  this  vast  American  continent,  will  survive  only  in 
some  few  geographical  names  of  valley,  stream,  lake  or  moun- 
tain. Verily,  the  Anglo-Saxon  American  race  has  proved 
itself  eminently  successful  in  civilizing  the  red  man  out  of 
existence !  But  in  the  meantime,  what  a  sad,  melancholy 
record  in  the  eyes  of  history,  faith,  reason  and  humanity ! 
Will  the  record  stand  against  us  also  at  the  tribunal  of  Grod's 
judgment?  We  pray  that  it  may  not,  but  the  mills  of  the 
gods  are  wont  to  grind  justice ;  it  may  be  slowly,  but  grind 
it  they  do,  and  sooner  or  later  retribution  must  needs  over- 
take all  evil-doers,  whosoever  they  be,  whether  individuals^ 
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nations,  republics,  kingdoms  or  empires.  The  law  of  retri- 
bution is  as  immutable  as  the  Eternal  Himself,  and  between 
the  wrong-doing  of  the  individual  and  that  of  a  community, 
right  reason  sees  no  other  difference  but  this,  namely,  that 
the  individual  having  an  existence  beyond  the  grave,  needs 
not  necessarily  receive  his  dues  in  this  Hfe ;  whereas,  the  com- 
munity, having  no  other  being  but  its  temporal,  civil  existence 
in  this  world,  in  thia  world  also  it  must  needs  be  requited. 
And  who  knows  but  the  exterminated  red  man,  even  more 
than  the  African  toiling  and  pining  in  slavery,  was  back  uf 
the  gigantic  struggle  that  within  our  days  threatened  to  rend 
this  mighty  nation  in  twain,  and  made  our  rivers  run  red 
with  citizens'  blood,  and  filled  the  land  with  the  boqes  of 
thousands  u{>on  thousands  of  our  brothers'?  He  who  finds 
the  adequate  cause  of  that  long  and  bloody  strife  in  bales  of 
cotton,  is  an  unthinking  mind  and  a  very  shallow  observe^ 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race, 

II. 

An  Impending  Ocdamity  to  the  Oatholie  Tndiant  of  Montana} 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of 
liidian  affairs,  dated  Washington,  June  9, 1892,  and  addressed 
to  the  Indian  Agents  in  our  Stiite.  The  Hon.  Commissioner 
announces  that  "a  new  Indian  industrial  training  school  has 
been  established  at  Fort  Shaw,  Montana,  and  that  the  Super- 
intendent, Dr.  W,  H.  Winslow,  physician  and  principal  teacher 
at  Chiloco,  Oklahoma,  has  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Shaw  and  enter  uj>on  tlie  duties  of  his  new  position."     He 


'This  article  wm  pronipled  by  the  hostile  mensiirea  of  the  late  adminia- 
trxtion  against  Ihe  Catholic  Indian  schools.  Being  subttantiallj  asummar; 
of  what  lias  been  treated  in  Ihe  foregoing  pages,  it  eeems  aiso,  as  such,  a 
fitting  conclusion  of  this  part  of  our  work,  and  we  therefore  reproduce  it 
here.  It  was  Hrsl  published  in  supplementary  form  bj  the  Anteriean  Etdt- 
nadittif  Rtvim,  October  4,  1892. 
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then  declares  that  ^^  it  is  the  hope  of  the  office  to  make  this  a 
large  school^  and,  eventually,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Indian  service/^  After  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  the 
location  on  account  of  buildings,  facilities  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  etc.,  the  Hon.  Commissioner  continues  as  follows : 
"  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  office  that  a  large  number  of 
children  will  be  transferred  from  your  reservation  to  this  new 
school,  and  you  are  directed  to  co-operate  heartily  with  Super- 
intendent Winslow  and  with  Supervisor  Parker  in  their  effi)rt8 
to  secure  a  large  enrollment  for  Fort  Shaw,  as  soon  as  the 
school  is  ready  to  receive  pupils. 

"  Children  transferred  should  not  be  under  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  they  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English.  It  is  desirable  that  the  children  should  have  been 
previously  in  attendance  at  some  other  school. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

" T.  J.  Morgan,  Commissioner" 

We  call  the  attention  of  all  fair-minded  people  to  the  above : 
and  that  everyone  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its  importance  and 
pr^nancy,  we  have  only  to  state  here  the  simple  fact  that  of 
all  the  Indian  youth  under  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  '  i 
Montana,  to  say  the  least,  nine-tenths  are  Catholics  and  nearly 
all  in  actual  attendance  at  Catholic  schools.  This  we  know 
to  be  absolutely  true,  and  a  glance  at  the  official  Indian  school 
statistics  in  Montana  will  convince  anyone  of  the  fact  and  the 
accuracy  of  our  assertion.  With  regard  to  the  Jocko  or  Flat- 
Head  reservation,  the  case  does  not  even  admit  of  exception, 
as  all  the  Indian  children  there  are  practical  Catholics  to  a 
unit.  It  must,  then,  be  evident  to  every  one  that  the  new 
Fort  Shaw  school  can  have  no  pupils,  or  that,  if  it  is  to  have 
any,  nine-tenths  of  the  number  must  be  drawn  from  the 
Catholic  Indian  youth  in  attendance  at  Catholic  schools.  In 
the  first  supposition,  the  Fort  Shaw  school  would  seem  un- 
necessary, and  has  no  reason  to  exist ;  in  the  second,  it  cannot 
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but  be  an  outrage  and  a  crying  injustice  oa  the  souls  and 
coDscieoceB  of  these  helplens  Catbolic  Indian  children.  Wilt 
the  Hon.  Commissioner  appoint  some  Catholic  priest  as  spirit- 
ual director  of  his  new  Fort  SLaw  institution  ?  Will  he  have 
a  Catholic  chaplain  to  inslruct  those  Catholic  Indian  children 
and  minister  to  them  the  comforts  of  their  religion?  One 
might  sooner  expect  lambs  to  be  protected  by  wolves  than 
Christian  instruction  to  be  allowed  these  Indian  children  by 
Governnieut  officials  of  the  Hon.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Dorchester 
kind. 

The  Fort  Shaw  school  is  a  non-sectarian  Government 
institution,  and  as  such,  of  course,  wilt  be  conducted  on  non- 
sectarian  principles.  We  know  the  meaning  of  '"  non-sec- 
tarian "  both  in  the  jargon  of  nothingarians  and  in  the  official 
language  of  Commissioner  Moi^an,  Dr,  Dorchester  and  their 
compeers.  With  the  former,  it  is  exclusive  of  all  religion; 
with  the  latter,  it  simply  means  "  nothing  in  religion  that  is 
Catholic,  and  anything  that  ia  non-Catholic  or  anti-Catholic." 
This  we  know  from  ihe  manner  in  which  the  non-sectarian 
Indian  schools  of  Commissioner  Moi^n's  own  making  are 
conducted  throughout  the  land,  and  we  challenge  contradiction 
of  our  statement.  Hence  we  necessarily  conclude  that  in  the 
Fort  Shaw  school  there  will  be  for  our  Catholic  Indian 
children  something  worse  even  than  simply  no  religious 
instruction  at  all ;  tliere  will  be  a  positive  religious  instruction, 
but  of  such  a  kind  only  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  non- 
sectarian  character  of  the  institution  and  its  master  and 
managers,  that  is,  non-Catholic  and  anti-Catholic.  We  now 
ask,  what  can  such  a  school  lead  to  but  the  practical  "  de- 
catholization  "  of  every  Catholic  Indian  youth  that  will  be 
forced  to  enter  its  doors  ? 

The  Indian  Agents  of  Montana  are  officially  directed  to 
"  co-operate  heartily  in  the  efforts  to  secure  a  large  attendance 
of  pupils  for  Fort  Shaw,"  This  explains  itself,  and  needa  no 
comment  at  our  hands.  It  can  easily  be  surmised  what  this 
co-operatioD  is  likely  to  be ;  it  will  be  both  hearty  and  very 
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heartless  at  the  same  time.  What  else  can  it  be  under  the 
circumstances  ?  "  Three  acres  and  a  cow  "  will  be  the  price 
paid  Indian  parents,  to  have  them  consent  to  the  ^^ promotion'' 
of  their  Catholic  children  to  this  new  school  or  some  other  of 
the  same  kind.  We  know  of  a  case  where  three  cows,  instead 
of  one,  was  the  price  of  such  a  bargain  ;  and,  by  the  irony  of 
things,  the  youth  is  just  one  of  those  doubtful  or  "  amphibious  *' 
Crees  who  are  Canadian  subjects  when  attending  a  Catholic 
contract  school,  but  who,  on  entering  a  non-sectarian  Govern- 
ment school,  become  at  once  full-fledged  and  native  bom 
American  Indians.  But  what  the  "  three  acres  and  a  cow " 
method;  what  bribes  and  well  known  Indian  "tips,''  may 
fail  to  do,  the  suspension  of  rations,  that  is  the  starving  out 
procesSy  is  sure  to  accomplish.  An  empty  stomach,  we  all 
know,  is  a  rather  strong  argument,  and  its  reasonings  are 
never  without  a  peculiar  convincing  force  of  their  own. 

The  new  administration  started  out  with  the  publicly  avowed 
purpose  to  discontinue  all  Indian  contract  schools  by  the 
substitution  of  Government  ones  of  the  non-sectarian  kind. 
That  this  policy  was  inaugurated  and  continued  by  the 
administration,  principally  to  do  away  with  the  Catholic 
Indian  schools,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  it  is  on  record 
Bnd  blazoned  all  along  its  course  and  tenure  of  office. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  23rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  of  1891,  page  134,  we  find  the  following 
declaration  from  Commissioner  Morgan  :  "  In  reference  to  the 
contract  schools  the  present  policy  of  the  Grovernment  is  to 
preserve  the  siaJtu  qiw  and  not  interfere  with  the  schools 
already  established,"  and  again  that :  '^  It  will  allow  matters 
to  take  their  own  course."  But  these  promises  seem  to  have 
been  either  forgotten  or  cast  to  the  winds,  and  facts  belie  the 
words.  The  bulldozing  by  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  the 
Catholic  Indian  Mission  Bureau  established  by  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  of  the  United  States  to  look  after  the  school  and 
mission  interests  of  our  Catholic  Indians;  the  diminished 
number  of  allowed  pupils  in  Catholic  Indian  contract  schools ; 
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the  erectioD,  unnecessarily  and  at  a  great  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money,  of  non-sectarian  Government  echoola  side  by 
side  with,  and  in  opjiositioii  to  the  missioD  schools ;  school 
inspectors,  school  supervisors,  and  school  supenntendents  of 
pronounced  anti-Catholic  propensities,  whose  principal  duty 
would  seem  to  be  to  find  fault  with,  and  nin  down  whatever 
is  Catholic,  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  whom  has  been  at 
times  more  noticeable  for  coarseness  and  shocking  vulgarity, 
than  polite,  gentlemanly  breeding;  all  this,  with  more  tliat 
could  be  added,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  statu  quo  is  not 
being  preserved ;  that  the  Catholic  Indian  scliools,  at  least, 
are  not  only  being  interfered,  but,  slowly  and  gradually,  done 
away  with,  by  a  policy  that  aims  at  rendering  their  continuance 
practically  impossible. 

And  yet,  despite  the  odda  against  them,  these  schools  are 
well  conducted,  etHcient  and  successful,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  superior  to  the  non-sectarian  ones  of  the  Government. 
And  this  they  are,  it  would  seem,  not  in  the  eyes  of  their 
friends  alone,  but  in  those  even  of  the  Government  officials 
who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  them  frequently,  and  who, 
far  from  being  partial,  are  openly  hostile.  We  positively 
know  that  some  of  those  officials  have,  time  and  again,  held 
up  our  Catholic  Indian  schools  as  models  and  examples  for 
imitation  ;  and  that  they  have  even  directed  matrons,  teachers 
and  other  attachfe  of  the  Government  Indian  schools  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  and  follow  Catholic  methods.  A 
like  testimony  from  such  witnesses,  is  indeed  more  than  a 
gratifying  and  unlooked-for  compliment  in  favor  of  our 
Catholic  Indian  schools;  it  is  their  best  vindication. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  do  not  seem  to  know  or  under- 
stand that  the  efficiency  of  the  methi>ds  is  here  due  to  some- 
thing else  besides  the  mere  methods  themselves.  Yon  cannot 
produce  an  effect  without  an  adequate  cause  to  produce  it, 
and  the  education  of  the  Indian,  the  lifting  up  of  savage 
human  beings  from  their  native  barbarism  to  a  state  of 
civilized,  moral  existence,  is  beyond  the  efficiency  of  mere 
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natural  causes.  Surface,  mere  skin  work,  that  will  never 
reach  the  mind  and  the  heart  to  form  the  man,  is  the  very 
best  and  all  that  the  non-sectarian  schools  can  produce.  A 
dummy  dressed  up  as  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  is  still  a  dummy ; 
grapes  and  figs  are  not  gathered  from  thorns  and  thistles  and 
an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

If  our  Catholic  Indian  schools  are  efficient  and  successful, 
it  is  principally  through  that  very  one  factor  which  non- 
sectarianism  excludes  from  the  schools  of  the  Government, 
religion — live,  sterling  Christianity.  Catholic  Indian  teachers 
are  not  hirelings ;  they  draw  no  salaries ;  they  have  no  fami- 
lies of  their  own  to  provide  for  and  look  after.  These  children 
of  the  woods,  these  degraded  human  beings  are  the  children  of 
their  adoption  ;  and  the  greater  their  wretchedness  and  d^ra- 
dation,  the  greater  also  to  Christian  charity  is  the  incentive  to 
go  to  their  assistance.  Catholic  Indian  teachers  look  not  for 
gain,  nor  seek  they  for  comforts.  Their  personal  wants  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  compatible  with  bare  living  and  a  life 
of  persistent,  hard  toil,  all  superfluities  being  retrenched  even 
by  solemn  and  most  sacred  vows.  A  shingle  over  their  heads, 
clothing  enough  to  be  decently  covered  and  kept  from  freez- 
ing and  perishing  from  cold  in  winter,  plain  common  food 
sufficient  for  a  bare  existence  in  their  toilsome  duties,  are  all 
they  want  and  all  they  ask  for  the  privilege  of  devoting  and 
sacrificing  their  talents,  their  strength  and  their  lives  to  the 
work. 

And  whence  all  this  but  from  religion  and  Christianity? 
Christianity,  with  its  doctrines  and  supernatural  aids  and 
comforts,  is  here  at  work  both  to  qualify  the  teachers  to  form 
the  pupils,  and  to  qualify  the  pupils  to  be  formed  and  moulded 
by  the  teachers,  and  imparts  at  the  same  time  efficiency  to  the 
efforts  of  both  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  all  through  the  pro- 
cess. And  what  is  the  result?  Success  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  schools ;  for  "  a  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  '^ 
and  failure  and  disappointment  on  the  side  of  the  others ;  for 
an  evil  tree,  we  repeat  it,  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
16 
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The  coutrast  is,  irnjeed,  so  noticeable,  tbat  we  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  to  tlie  testimony  of  our  adversaries  themBolves  the 
vindication  of  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  system  over  the 
oilier  resting  on  non-sectarianism  as  its  corner-stone.  Let, 
then,  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  At!airs  make  known 
to  the  American  public  and  to  the  world  at  large,  every  official 
report  that  he  has  received  from  his  Indian  Agents,  Snper- 
intcndents,  Inspectors,  and  Su[>er\isor8  about  Catholic  contract 
schools,  and  the  Government  schools  alike,  in  Montana  during 
bis  official  term.  I-iet  him  publish  all  these  reports  verbatim 
and  literatim,  without  doctoring  them,  without  a  jot  being 
added  to  or  taken  away  from  them,  and  we  and  everj-  Catholic 
in  the  land  will  be  content  to  abide  by  their  verdict.  And  if, 
in  the  testimony  of  these  official  documents.  Catholic  contract 
schools  in  Moutaua  are  not  superior  to  the  non-sectarian  ones 
of  the  Government  in  everything  substantial  in  education,  that 
is,  good  morals  and  good  manners,  discipline,  industry,  dili- 
gence, efficiency  and  proficiency,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  cry 
them  down,  and  call  on  our  Catholic  teachers  and  miasion- 
arics  to  give  up  and  abandon  the  field. 

But  that  all  may  know  better  still  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  at  issue,  and  the  actual  state  of  Catholic  Indian  education 
in  Montana,  it  is  necessary  to  particularize  a  little  more.  We 
shall,  therefore,  summarize  and  condense  here  as  briefly  as 
possible  what  has  been  said  already,  and  present,  as  it  were,  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  Catholic  Indian  schools  in  our  State, 
the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  accommodations,  etc.,  and 
such  other  additional  information  as  may  be  thought  of  some 
interest  to  the  general  public,  or  that  may  throw  light  upon 
the  subject. 

The  following  are  the  schools : 

St.  Ignatius  on  the  Jocko,  or  Flat-Head  reservation,  in 
western  Montana. 

This  school  was  established  in  1864.  For  several  years 
previous  to  its  becoming  a  contract  school,  it  was  supported 
by  the  eleemosynary  contributions  solicited  by  the  teachers, 
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who^  through  the  summer  months^  went  from  one  mining  camp 
to  another  b^ging  for  their  ovm  and  their  pupils'  subsistence 
from  the  ever  generous-hearted  miners  of  Montana.  It  has 
two  dependencies^  a  kindergarten  for  little  papooses^  and  St. 
John  Berchmans^  a  branch  at  Arlee.  All  told^  and  dependen- 
cies included^  it  counts  some  400  pupils  in  attendance  and  has 
accommodations  for  nearly  200  more.  It  first  became  a  contract 
school  in  1876,  with  an  allowed  number  of  40  pupils  at  $108 
a  year  per  pupil.  In  1884  the  number  was  increased  to  75, 
and  later  still  to  150.  Since  1889,  Congress  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct annual  appropriation  for  St.  Ignatius,  raising  the  number 
of  pupils  to  300  and  the  per  capita  to  $150;  and  this  favor- 
able legislation  was  brought  about,  principally,  through  the 
kind  action  of  two  eminent  non-Catholic  gentlemen,  Hon. 
Greorge  G.  Vest,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  his  Excellency  Joseph  K.  Toole,  then  Delegate 
to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  at  this  date 
the  worthy  Governor  of  the  new  State.  The  school  counts 
thirty-three  unsalaried  teachers  and  assistants. 

The  Indian  Department  making  no  allowance  for  children 
under  four  years,  a  number  of  papooses  in  the  kindergarten 
below  that  age,  receive  no  Government  support. 

The  improvements  at  St.  Ignatius  in  church  and  school 
buildings,  furniture,  shops,  tools,  agricultural  implements, 
out-houses,  machinery,  etc.,  cannot  fall  short  of  the  estimated 
value  of  $180,000,  and  these  improvements  are,  mostly,  the 
result  of  the  combined  and  cumulative  efforts,  industry,  hard 
toil,  frugal  and  economical  habits  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mission  and  school  and  their  successors  in  the  continuance  of 
the  work,  whether  as  managers,  teachers  or  assistants,  none 
of  whom  ever  drew  one  single  copper  as  salary  or  reward  for 
their  services. 

Among  the  causes  and  factors  of  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  this  Institution  may  also  be  counted  the  comparative 
exemption  from  non-Catholic  and  non-sectarian  interference 
enjoyed  thus  far  by  the  school  and  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
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th&t  otir  Catholic  Indian  miseioDaries  were  here  the  first  iu 
the  field.  This,  however,  it  would  seem,  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  case.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  a  number  of  pupils  were 
ordered  fo  be  dropped  from  the  rolls,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
Crees  from  across  the  border  and  not  American  subjects.  On 
the  same  ground  also  j^ayment  is  withheld  for  a  number  of 
ohildren  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  St.  Peter's  and 
at  the  St.  Paul's  Mission  schools.  And  yet,  wherever  their 
aDcestors'  homes  may  have  been,  those  children  were  born  on 
American  noil,  where  their  parente  have  resided  permanently 
(waiving  occasional  rambles  common  to  all  roving  Indians) 
at  least  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Furthermore,  leaving 
out  that  these  pupils  were  not  objected  to  in  the  past,  it  ie 
known  that  some  of  them  have  sisters  and  brothers  in  the 
Government  schools,  and  no  objection  is  raised  against  them 
on  the  score  that  tbey  are  not  United  Slates  subjects. 

The  next  school  calling  our  attention  is  that  of  St.  Peter, 
near  Fort  Shaw,  in  northern  Montana.  It  was  established 
about  the  same  time  as  that  of  St.  Ignatius  and  was  intended 
for  the  Blackfeet  and  other  Indians,  then  living  and  roaming 
in  those  nortliern  prairies.  It  has  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  non-Catholic  Agent  and  Protestant 
preachers  to  whose  care  and  ministry  those  Indians  have  been 
confided ;  and,  besides,  the  cutting  down  of  the  Blackfeet 
reservation  left  St.  Peter's  school  some  seventy-five  miles 
away  from  the  Indians.  These  and  other  difficulties  could 
not  but  interfere  with  and  retard  its  progress.  The  school 
was  first  opened  in  1863.  It  was  closed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Piegan  troubles,  18t>6,  at  the  termination  of  which,  about 
eight  years  after,  it  was  re-opened.  In  1885  it  became  a 
contract  school  with  some  thirty  pupils  in  attendance.  This 
number  was  increased  later  on  gradually  until  it  reached  over 
two  hundred,  one  hundred  and  ninety  being  paid  for  by  the 
Indian  Department  at  the  rate  of  $9.00  a  month  per  pnptl. 
The  school  can  accommodate  to-day  400  children.  The  build- 
ings are  substantial,  being  atone,  and  ample,  and  the  school 
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fadlities  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  estimated  value  of  all 
these  improvements  is  about  $70^000.  Except  some  $10,000 
indebtedness,  or  borrowed  capital,  the  funds  were  derived, 
more  or  less,  from  the  same  sources  that  we  indicated  above, 
speaking  of  St.  Ignatius.  There  are  twenty  people  employed 
to  conduct  the  school  and  of  these  none  receive  salaries. 

St.  Labre,  among  the  Cheyennes  on  Tongue  River,  in  south- 
eastern Montana,  is  the  third  Catholic  Indian  school,  and  was 
founded  in  1884.  It  is  a  contract  school  with  an  allowed 
number  of  forty  pupils,  but  it  could  easily  accommodate  thirty 
or  forty  more.  It  is  managed  by  eight  persons,  all  unsalaried. 
The  funds  for  its  establishment  were  obtained  partly  in  a 
lecturing  tour  through  the  Western  States  undertaken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  Bishop  of  Helena, 
and  partly  from  borrowed  capital.  Its  improvements  in 
buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  are  estimated  close  upon  $16,000* 
Perhaps  no  other  Indian  school  has  been  beset  with  greater 
difficulties  than  St.  Labre.  Still,  if  not  all  that  it  might  have 
been  under  less  unfavorable  circumstances,  its  progress  has 
been  gratifying.  The  Government  schools  for  the  same 
Indians  are  at  the  Agency  some  twenty  miles  off. 

St.  Paul,  among  the  Assiniboines  and  Gros  Ventres,  in 
northeastern  Montana,  comes  fourth.  Its  establishment  dates 
from  1886,  as  previous  to  that  time  Catholics  were  not  allowed 
to  do  any  school  and  mission  work  among  these  Indians.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Blackfeet,  ^  already 
stated,  and  with  the  Crows  as  well,  though  all  these  tribes  had 
been  asking  for  years  for  Catholic  teachers.  Borrowed  capital, 
principally,  supplied  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
which  are  now  being  supplemented  by  new  and  substantial 
additions.  The  total  cost  of  school  improvements,  those  b^un 
included,  will  be  close  on,  if  not  above  $40,000.  The  school 
has  a  Government  contract  for  the  education  of  145  children 
at  the  rate  of  $108  per  year.  The  actual  attendance,  however, 
has  been  r^ularly  in  excess  of  the  number  provided  for  by 
the  Government.   The  staff  is  here  composed  of  fifteen  teachers 
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and  aseistants,  who  draw  no  salary.  Governtuf^nt  schools  for 
the  same  lodians  are  located  at  Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck 
Agencies. 

Fifth  in  turn  is  St.  Xavier,  on  the  Big  Horn,  with  a  branch 
or  dependency  on  Pryor  Creek,  on  the  Crow  reservation,  in 
Bouthero  Montana.  This  schoo]  was  begun  in  1887,  and,  in 
the  short  time  of  its  exist«nce,  everything  considered,  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency.  The  contract 
with  the  United  Slates  Government  calls  for  the  education  of 
120  children,  but  the  school  has  accommodations  for  more  than 
twice  as  many.  These  accommodations  have  cost  $48,000,  and 
the  persons  giving  here  their  services  without  remuneration 
number  twenty-one, 

The  Government  schools  are  at  the  Crow  Agency,  and  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  have  also  a  school  of  thdir 
own  on  this  Reservation. 

The  funds  for  the  establishment  of  St.  Xavier  and  the 
Holy  Family  also,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly,  were 
furnished  by  the  Misses  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia.  These 
noble  Ameriran  ladies,  the  honor  both  of  their  sex  and  of 
their  country,  have  for  yeare  past  taken  the  greatest  interest 
in  assisting  and  promoting  school  and  mission  work  among 
the  Indians  and  the  colored  people  as  well.  Their  benefac- 
tions in  the  cause  of  the  red  and  the  black  man  have  been 
unstinted  and  without  number.  Not  content  with  giving  to 
the  work  her  princely  fortune,  Miss  Kate  Drexel,  now  Mother 
Katherine,  is  devoting  to  it  to-day  her  very  life,  having  just 
founded  a  religious  community  of  brave  American  women, 
whose  only  object  and  ambition  is  to  become  the  servants  of 
the  i>oorest  human  beings  on  earth,  and  the  most  despised 
by  the  pride  and  sensual  effeminacy  of  the  age,  the  Indian 
and  the  Black.  Verily,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened  ; 
and  Mother  Katherine's  humble  work  may  yet  prove  the 
heroic  deed  of  the  century,  as  it  certainly  is  of  this  country  ! 

But  what  a  contrast,  at  the  same  time,  between  non-sec- 
tarianism, its  shams,  its  contradictions,  its  hypocrisies,  and 
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this  liye^  sterling  Christianit7  with  the  lofty^  sublime  deeds 
it  inspires  I  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  unselfish 
heart  of  that  Christian  woman  there  is^  even  for  Commis- 
sioner Morgan  and  his  non-sectarian  supporters,  a  special 
comer  whence  many  a  fervent  prayer  is  poured  forth  in  their 
behalf^  prompted  by  nothing  else  than  their  mischief-making 
propensities  to  undo  her  noble  work  I 

There  only  remains  to  mention  the  last  school,  the  Holy 
Family,  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation,  in  northern  Montana. 
Great  opposition  was  made  to  the  starting  of  this  school, 
and  the  Catholic  missionaries  were  even  ordered  off  the 
reservation  by  the  autocrat  in  command  of  that  Agency. 
Authorization  to  proceed  was  granted  by  Congress.  After 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  accommodations,  the  funds  for 
which  were  supplied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  Misses 
Drexel  of  Philadelphia,  an  appropriation  was  asked  for  the 
support  and  education  of  one  hundred  Indian  children,  and 
a  bill  to  that  effect  was  introductd  by  Hon.  T.  H.  Carter, 
Delegate  from  Montana,  and  passed  the  House.  But  through 
the  endeavors  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  bill  was  reported 
adversely  by  the  Senate  Committee.  The  matter  came  up 
for  discussion  before  the  United  States  Senate,  July  25, 1890, 
and  the  original  item  was  restored  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-seven  to  nineteen.  (See  Congressional  Record j  July 
25,  1890.) 

The  Holy  Family  School  is  managed  by  twelve  teachers 
and  assistants  without  salary.  It  has  120  children  in  attend- 
ance, 100  being  the  number  allowed  by  the  Government  at 
the  rate  of  $125  a  year  per  pupil.  The  improvements  with 
furniture,  etc.,  cost  closely  on  $30,000. 

The  results  attained  by  the  Holy  Family  School,  consider- 
ing the  short  time  of  its  existence,  are  not  only  noticeable, 
but  very  remarkable,  and  are  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
contrast  of  the  Government  schools  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Agency  for  a  number  of  years,  and  whose  record 
for  either  discipline  or  efficiency  has  been  thus  far  anything 
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but  satisfactory.  Additional  and  costly  buildings  bave  been 
erected  by  the  Morgan  admiDistration  and  great  eSbrte  made 
to  etart  up  anew  and  put  some  life  into  the  business,  but  it 
would  seem  that,  even  of  late,  the  school  has  had  to  undergo 
sundry  inddemt-al  repairs. 

Tliere  are,  then,  in  Montana,  including  the  kindergarten  at 
St.  Ignatius  and  the  two  dependencies  at  Arlee  and  on  Pryor 
Creek,  nine  Catholic  Indian  schools,  with  accommodations  for 
some  1,400  children,  about  1,000  pupils  being  in  actual  attend- 
ance; and  these  schools,  besides  being  mostly  conducted  by 
teachers  and  assistants  who  draw  no  salaries,  represent,  to  say 
the  least,  some  $400,000  worth  of  improvements,  made  and 
kept  in  repair  for  the  cause  of  Indian  education  by  the  Catholic 
Church  without  one  cent's  cost  to  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment, 

As  to  the  teachers  engaged  in  these  schools,  we  may  further 
remark,  tliat  tliose  among  them  who  are  foreigners  by  birth, 
have  become  American  citizens  by  choice  and  naturalization, 
or  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  so  as  soon  as  the 
legal  formalities  will  allow  them,  and  speak  English  correctly 
and  fluently,  although  they  may  not  speak  it  with  the  accent 
of  the  native  born.  All  the  unsalaried  male  teachers  are 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  while  of  the  unsalaried 
teachers  of  the  other  sex,  some  fourteen  belong  to  the  Sister- 
hood of  Providence  and  the  others  to  that  named  afler 
St.  Ursula. 

Besides  English,  many  of  the  teachers  speak  also  the  In- 
dian languages  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge.  This  will 
appear  no  small  advantage,  if  one  considers  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Indian  youth,  though  mere  blanks,  like  infants,  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  things  they  are  to  be  trained  in  or  to, 
are  grown  up  youngsters  in  years;  have  understanding,  though 
of  their  own  and  peculiar  kind,  and  require,  in  consequence, 
to  be  talked  to  and  reasoned  with  whilst  they  are  being  edu- 
cated. From  this  it  follows  that  baby  or  infant-like  methods 
must  be  less  suited  to  them,  and,  as  tlie  teacher  who  knows 
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not  his  papiPs  language  has  no  alternative  but  the  baby 
method,  he  is  also  for  that  at  so  much  disadvantage. 

We  incline  to  think  that  the  Hon.  Commissioner  Morgan 
himself  is  aware  of  this,  and  our  surmise  rests  on  what  he 
lays  down  as  the  qualifications  desired  in  the  pupils  to  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Fort  Shaw  school.  "The  pupils/'  says 
the  Hon.  Commissioner,  "should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English/'  and  again,  "  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have 
been  in  attendance  at  some  other  school."  Of  course,  and 
without  a  doubt  of  it.  But,  if  we  understand  the  honorable 
gentleman,  this  simply  means,  that  the  hardest  and  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  work,  the  preliminary  and  rudimentary,  that 
of  making  human  beings  of  these  wild  children  of  the  forest, 
of  moulding  and  shaping  them  and  making  them  tractable  first, 
and  then  giving  them  also  a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  should 
be  done  by  those  who  alone  can  do  it  best.  When  this  is  done, 
the  rest  is  easy,  and,  besides,  the  Hon.  Commissioner  could 
thus  parade  as  his  own  and  as  the  result  of  his  system  the 
work  of  others.  But  as  this  preliminary  teaching,  in  its  com- 
plex, is  impossible,  as  we  have  shown,  independently  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  follows  by  implication  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  make  Christianity  and  its  ministers,  instruments  and 
accomplices  to  undo  their  own  work,  and  supply  him  with 
Christians  to  be  unchristianized !  Was  there  ever  the  like 
audacity  ? 

In  the  number  of  pupils  attending  our  Catholic  Indian 
schools,  both  sexes  are  about  evenly  represented ;  and  although 
under  one  general  superintendent  for  each  school,  the  male 
and  female  departments  have  each  a  distinct  and  separate 
management,  occupy  separate  buildings,  on  separate  grounds, 
and,  if  exception  be  made  of  the  kindergarten,  they  are  also 
taught  by  different  teachers.  To  the  Hon.  Commissioner  and 
others  like  him,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  savors  a  little  too 
much  of  monasticism.  That  may  be,  and  we  cheerfully  accept 
the  criticism  and  the  taunt,  but  observe  at  the  same  time, 
in  extenuation,  that  our  Catholic  Indian  school-managers  are 
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all  men  of  some  experience,  and  know  something  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  Indian  natiu^  in  particular;  and  that, 
also,  the  Hon.  Commiasioner  himself  has  iikely  bad  by  this 
time  evidence  enough  to  enable  him  to  judge  which  of  the  two, 
the  noD-mixture  or  the  mixture  system,  is  here  preferable  and 
more  conducive  to  good  morals.  We  might  accentuate  this 
paragraph  by  reference  to  facta  and  figures,  likely  not  unknown 
iu  the  Indian  Office,  but  we  do  not  care  to  soil  our  fingers, 
and  pass  on,  instead,  to  add  a  word  on  the  relative  cost  of 
Catholic  contract  schools  w  compared  with  those  conducted 
by  the  Government. 

For  this  we  have  but  to  refer  to  official  tables.  (See 
Congressional  Hecord,  July  25,  1890,  and  Report  of  the 
Commiseioner  on  Indian  Affairs,  1890.)  In  the  statement 
of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfiaJrs,  $175  a  year  is 
the  average  cost  of  an  Indian  pupil  in  the  Government 
schools.  This  is  for  support  only,  and  to  it  must  be  added 
tbe  amounts  paid  out  in  salaries  about  as  follows :- 


f 


One  Buperintendent fl,500 

One  aerk. _ 1,200 

One  Principal  Teacher 1,200 

One  Industrial  Teacher 1,000 

Two  Assislant  Teachers  »l  rate  of  $000  each 1,200 

One  Matron 700 

One  Assistant  Matron 600 

One  Seamstress. 480 

One  Cook  and  Aatistant 820 

One  Laundress  and  Assistant 630 

One  Carpenter 900 

One  Blaclffimith  and  Wagon-maker 900 

One  Shoe  and  Harness-maker 900 

One  Tailor. 900 

One  Engineer  and  Janitor 720 

One  Hospital  Steward,  \ 

One  Baiter,  [ 330 

One  Butcher.  i 

This  table,  rather  below  than  above  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  gives  an  aggregate  of  some  £13,000  paid  out  yearly 
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in  salaries  only,  in  a  school  containing  between  160  and  160 
pupils.  To  this  is  also  to  be  added  the  cost  of  buildings, 
repairs,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Catholic  Indian  contract  schools  in  Montana  receive 
an  average  of  $127  and  sixty  odd  cents  per  pupil.  This 
amount  covers  everything,  buildings,  repairs,  support,  cloth- 
ing, tools,  implements,  salary  of  teachers,  etc. 

From  the  above  figures  it  can  be  gathered  that  an  Indian 
pupil  in  a  Government  school  costs  twice  as  much  as  one 
educated  in  a  Catholic  contract  school.  But,  then,  in  the 
words  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner :  "  The  United  States  with 
an  overflowing  treasury  has  at  its  command  unlimited  means 
and  can  undertake  and  complete  this  work  "  (this  expensive 
sort  of  Indian  education)  "without  feeling  it  to  be  in  any 
way  a  burden."    We  cannot  doubt  it. 

But  yet,  why  should  an  administration  that  is  so  liberal 
and  lavish  with  the  people's  money,  not  be  equally  liberal  in 
dealing  with  Catholic  contract  schools  also?  Why  not  be 
fair,  at  least?  Have  not  these  Indian  children  a  soul;  a 
religion  and  a  conscience  ?  And  does  not  our  Magna  Charta 
guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  land  of  the  free?  And  where  is 
here  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  left  to  these  Indian 
children,  whom  the  present  Indian  policy  forces  into  its  non- 
sectarian  schools?  Are,  then,  these  Catholic  children  to  be 
handed  over  body  and  soul  to  non-sectarianism,  to  be  made 
practical  apostates  to  that  Catholidty  which  has  civilized 
them  at  an  infinite  cost  of  toil  and  hardship? 

But  we  must  quote  once  more  from  the  Twenty-third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  of 
1891.  After  the  formal  declaration  therein  made  that  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  preserve  the  statu 
quo  and  not  interfere  with  the  contract  schools  already  estab- 
lished, and  that  it  would  allow  matters  to  take  their  own 
course.  Commissioner  Morgan,  page  134-35,  continues  as 
follows: — "There  is  the  most  harmonious  relation  between 
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tbe  Indian  OfBce  and  the  schools  niaintaiiied  by  the  churohee. 
Bishop  IrtiUnd  confesses  that  he  had  not  understood  the 
policy  of  the  Office  and  states  that  he  is  more  than  pleased 
with  what  we  are  doing.  He  has  no  complaint  to  make. 
Dr.  O'Gorman  says  that  they  ought  to  adopt  the  Govern- 
ment course  of  studies  throughout  their  schools,  and  have 
Government  inspection,  and  work  tn  harmony  with  tbe 
Government  schools." 

In  the  face  of  facts  and  current  events,  these  statements  of 
Commissioner  Morgan  are  rather  astounding  reading.  This 
"most  harmonious  relation"  does  not,  and  cannot  exist  so 
long  as  the  present  policy  is  insisted  on;  it  is  the  harmony 
of  contradiction,  of  light  and  darkness,  and  to  assert  it,  at 
least,  of  the  Catholic  Clinrch,  is  to  assert  the  most  paradox!- 
oal  of  paradoxes.  The  great  and  ranch-misunderstood  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  has  been  made  to  say  and  mean  a  great 
many  things  in  late  years,  but  that  he  should  be  quoted  in 
defence  and  support  of  an  Indian  school  policy  that  implia 
the  "  decatholization  "  of  every  Catholic  Indian  boy  and  pxl 
in  Montana,  caps  the  climax.  The  Hon.  Commissioner  simply 
reminds  us  here  of  the  Evil  One  defending  his  course  and 
policy  by  quoting  Scripture. 

Even  admitting,  then,  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  the 
statements  attributed  to  Archbishop  Ireland,  we  give  an  abso- 
lute denial  to  the  meaning  and  construction  that  is  put  upon 
them  by  the  Hon.  Commissioner.  If  spoken  at  all,  these 
words,  as  is  evident  from  the  time  of  their  publication,  were 
spoken  a  good  wliile  ago,  and  as  we  infer  from  the  context, 
on  the  explicit  and  formal  assurance  given  to  that  Prelate, 
that  Catholic  contract  schools  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
that  the  datu  quo  would  be  maintained,  etc.  Those  promises 
are  being  cast  to  the  winds,  and  how  the  Commissioner  can 
invoke  the  distinguished  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  as  indors- 
ing the  present  Indian  school  policy  of  the  Administratiou  is 
beyond  our  conception. 

As  to  the  statements  attributed  to  Dr.  O'Gorman,  we  may 
flay  that  we  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  eminent  Doctor, 
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provided  only, — and  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Dr. 
CyCrorman  did  not  speak  in  a  different  sense, — that  to  adopt 
the  Grovemment  course  of  study,  and  to  be  in  harmony  with 
Grovemment  schools,  be  not  understood  to  mean  to  give  to 
Cffisar  that  which  belongs  to  God. 

With  r^ard  to  Government  inspection  of  Catholic  contract 
schools,  no  one  in  charge  of  these  schools  has  ever  objected  to 
it,  not  even  when  some  of  the  officials  appointed  to  this  duty 
have  been  of  the  rude,  ungentlemanly,  and  anti-Catholic  kind 
referred  to  above. 

But  success  or  no  success,  cost  or  no  cost,  fair  or  unfair. 
Commissioner  Morgan  has  a  hobby  of  his  own  to  solve  the 
Indian  question,  and  this  he  proposes  to  ride  with  "  compre- 
hensivene88,  definiteness  of  aim^  clearness  of  outline,  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  firmness  and  radicalness.  (Report  of  1891.) 
We  have  read  with  some  attention  all  the  official  reports  of 
the  honorable  gentleman,  and  his  new  policy  as  outlined  by 
himself  is  substantially  as  follows  :  The  Indians  must  be  made 
American  citizens,  and,  to  bring  this  about,  according  to  him, 
the  ^'maJce  haste  slowly'^  does  not  seem  to  apply  here.  As 
means  to  this  end,  a  system  of  non-sectarian  Indian  education 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Government  must  be  forced 
upon  all  Indians  of  school-age.  The  nature  of  the  case 
requires  industrial  boarding  schools,  where  these  children 
must  be  sheltered,  fed,  clothed,  taught,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Grovemment,  and  Indian  contract  schools  being  partisan,  are, 
in  consequence,  against  the  Constitution  and  must  be  abolished. 
Hence,  the  "  settled  policy  of  the  present  Indian  administration  " 
to  break  up  the  reservation  system  and  all  tribal  connections ; 
to  set  aside  all  authority  of  Indian  chiefs  over  their  people, 
and  "  to  deal  with  the  Indians  no  longer  as  nations,  tribes, 
or  bands,  but  as  individual  citizens.'^  If,  afler  the  appli- 
cation of  this  policy,  the  Indians  '^  are  unable  or  unmiUing 
to  sustain  themselves/'  says  the  Commissioner,  ''they  must  go 
to  the  waU.  It  will  be  a  survival  of  the  fiUestJ'  (Reports 
of  1890  and  1891.) 
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Ko  one  will  say  that  to  civilize,  educate,  and  aim  at  making 
Indiana  American  citizens  is  not  a  noble  work,  most  praiee- 
wortliy  and  eminently  patriotic,  and  we  ourselves  have  devoted 
to  it  the  best  years  of  our  life,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  the  end  does  not  justify  the  means,  and  here 
the  question  is  of  the  means,  not  of  the  end.  Are  the  means 
advocated  and  employed  by  (he  administration  fair  and  honest! 
Has  not  its  Indian  school-policy  all  the  look  of  being  prompted 
and  dictated  by  prejudice  and  narrow-minded  bigotry,  rather 
than  the  real  welfare  of  the  races?  Is  there  no  reason  to 
suspect,  that  this/oreing  of  American  citizenship  upon  the  red 
man,  is  more  the  work  of  political  chicauery  than  true  Amai- 
can  patriotism  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  paternal  care  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Indians  sought  to  legislate  "  agaiiisl  further 
decline  and  extinction,"  and  if  its  beneficent  intentions  have 
been  frequently  frustrated  by  the  inventive  rapacity  of  sub- 
alterns and  the  nnsatiable  greetlineea  of  the  frontier  man,  it 
cannot  be  properly  charged  to  any  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
the  general  Government.  But  the  "settled  polio/"  of  the 
Harrison  administration  is  aimed  directly  to  the  hastening  of 
"the  decline  and  extinction,"  and  no  other,  in  our  opinion, 
could  have  been  devised  to  do  the  work  more  completely  and 
more  expeditiously,  except,  perhaps,  to  "remove,"  we  mean 
kill  off,  the  race  outright.  We  hope  we  are  mistaken,  but, 
however  acceptable  it  may  be  to  scheming  politicians  and  to 
the  covetousness  of  the  men  on  the  frontier,  we  much  doubt 
whether  this  policy  is  not  a  new  and  the  last  chapter  in  the 
Indian  drama,  and  the  crowning  of  what  has  been  styled, 
with  but  too  much  reason,  "A  Century  of  Dishonor  e."  How- 
ever, we  are  not  here  concerned  with  this  part  of  the  problem, 
we  simply  hint  at  it  and  no  more. 

What  closely  belongs  to  our  subject  is  Commissioner 
Moi^n's  loudly  proclaimed  assumption  that  the  contract 
schools  "are  contrary  to  the  letter  aud  spirit  of  the  Conati- 
tution."     We  here  content  ourselves  with  simply  giving  an 
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unqualified  and  most  emphatic  denial  that  they  are  either ; 
and  as  the  burden  of  the  proof  rests  with  him,  we  challenge 
the  Hon.  Commissioner  to  make  good  his  assertion. 

In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for  the  proof,  we  bring  this 
article  to  a  close  by  going  back  whence  we  first  started  and 
ask  once  more : — Is  it  fair,  is  it  honest,  is  it  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  the  present  Indian 
Administration  to  take  advantage  of  the  utterly  helpless 
condition  of  the  Catholic  Indian  children  in  Montana  and 
elsewhere,  and  force  them  into  schools  wherein  they  must  needs, 
be  unchristianized  ?  Is  it  according  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  for  the  administration  to  use  the  means  and 
authority  of  Government  to  make  Catholic  Indian  children 
apostates  to  their  religion  ?  And  yet,  if  it  is  contrary  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  that  these  ignorant,  naked  and 
starving  children  be  taught,  sheltered,  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
State  in  other  but  its  own  non-sectarian  schools,  does  it  not 
follow  that  it  must,  then,  be  according  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  State  to  interfere  with  people's  conscience  and  religion  ? 
The  alternative  is  here  : — 

These  children,  you  say,  cannot  be  trained  in  the  Catholic 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  because  it  is  against  the 
United  States  Constitution  for  the  State  to  appropriate  public 
funds  for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely rio  other  chance  left  for  these  Indians  but  to  perish  or 
be  provided  for  by  the  nation,  all  admit  that  the  Government 
does  the  right  thing  by  coming  to  their  assistance.  But  say 
our  opponents :  The  Government  cannot  provide  for  them 
constitutionally,  except  it  makes  its  aid  contingent  on  those 
children  attending  its  non-sectarian  schools.  But  as  these 
Indian  children  are  Catholics,  and  cannot  enter  these  schools 
without  giving  up  their  religion,  it  follows  that  the  surrender 
of  their  faith  and  religion  is  here  the  »ine  qua  non^  not  only 
that  these  children  may  become  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  but 
that  the  State  may  provide  for  them  without  violating  the 
Constitution !    And  thus  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure, 
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is  here  made  to  consist  by  these  worthies,  in  a  flagrant  viola- 
tiou  of  the  Constitution  itself!  Verily,  is  not  this  a  glaring 
"TneiUUa  est  iniquitai  sibif" 

We  ask  further,  can  it  be  more  against  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  teach  than  to  unUach  religion  ?  For  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  you  cannot  v/ntecLch  a  religion  without  teaching 
religion,  in  the  Constitution's  letter  and  sense.  To  Mnfcoc/t, 
then,  CatholicUy,  as  is  done  in  every  non-sectarian  Indian 
school,  must  necessarily  be  as  unconstitutional  as,  these  gentle- 
men say,  is  the  teaching  of  Catholicity  in  contract  schools. 
And  if  to  teach  religion  by  lutt-eachlng  CatJioIicity  in  a  non- 
sectarian  school  is  not,  according  to  these  people,  contrary  to 
the  Constitution ;  how,  in  the  world,  can  the  teaching  of 
Catholicity  in  a  contract  school  be  contrary  to  it? 

Will  the  Honorable  Commissioner,  and  the  rest  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  and  other  alphabetical  fraternities,  rise  and  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject? 

We  now  leave  the  Indiana  and  pass  on  to  the  Church 
among  the  whites  in  Montana,  the  second  part  of  our  task. 


PART    II. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AMONG  THE 

WHITES  IN  MONTANA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Topography,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Organization 

OF  Montana. 

This  part  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Montana  embraces 
a  period  of  no  more  than  thirty  years.  The  reason  is  obvious ; 
in  what  is  to-day  our  new  State,  properly  speaking,  no  settle- 
ment of  whites  existed  before  that  time. 

Montana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Posses- 
sions; east,  by  Dakota;  south,  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  and 
west  by  Idaho.  It  contains  145,776  square  miles.  Having 
been  carved  out  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho,  Dakota  and 
I^ebraska,  where  the  main  Range  of  the  Rockies  was  their 
dividing  line,  it  is  cut  by  the  same  East  and  West,  into  two 
principal  sections,  called  respectively.  Eastern  and  Western 
Montana.  The  importance  of  noting  this  down  will  appear 
further  on. 

The  Western  division,  or  the  part  detached  from  Idaho, 
lies  between  the  main  Rockies  and  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
-which  form  for  a  considerable  distance  the  western  boundary, 
and,  though  mostly  a  mountainous  region,  it  contains  some  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  State.  Of  these 
17  257 
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the  Bitter  Root,  Hell  Gate,  Jocko,  Mission,  Flat^Head  Lake, 
Horse  Plains  and  the  Big  Blackfoot  Valleys,  all  in  Missoula 
County ;  and  Deer  Lodge,  Flint  Creek  and  Nevada  Creek 
Valleys  in  the  County  of  Deer  Lodge,  are  the  principal  onea. 
This  part  of  Montana  has  an  abundance  of  timber.  The 
numerous  beautiful  mountain  streams  that  irrigate  it,  have 
their  sources  either  on  the  western  slope  of  the  main  Range, 
or  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains.  Com- 
ing together  at  one  point  or  another  in  their  course,  they 
mingle  their  waters  and  carry  them  into  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Eaeteru  division  is  enclosed  between  the  main  Rnckies 
and  the  border  lines  of  the  British  Possessions,  Dakota, 
Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  embraces  the  great  plains  or  roll- 
ing table-lands  which  cover  about  three-6fths  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  State,  What  httle  timber  is  here  found,  is  on  the 
slope  of  the  main  Range  and  some  of  its  spurs ;  the  plains  and 
table-lands  being  generally  treeless.  The  Missouri  has  here 
its  source.  It  is  formed  near  Gallatin,  where  its  three  forks^ 
the  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin  Rivei-s  come  together, 
and  drains  in  its  course  the  whole  of  Eastern  Montana,  all 
the  streams  east  of  the  main  Rockies  becoming  its  tributaries. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy.  The  average  annual  tem- 
perature in  Montana  is  higher  than  in  the  same  latitude 
further  east,  and  ranges  from  41°  in  the  north  and  coldest 
part  to  47°  in  the  lower  valleys  south  and  west.  The  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  however,  are  great  and  at  times  veiy 
rapid,  the  thermometer  falling  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter  to  40  and  50  degrees  below  zero,  and  rising  in  the 
wannest  months  to  92°  or  94°,  Through  the  summer  the 
evenings,  even  after  the  warmest  days,  are  always  cool  and 
pleasant.  Snow  falls  to  a  great  depth  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  northwestern  part  especially,  but  it  is  light  in  the  valleys, 
particularly  in  the  south,  and  cattle  winter  without  shelter, 
while,  for  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cold  of  greater 
altitudes  is  less  severely  felt. 
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The  average  raiDfall  through  the  year  is  scarce  rather  than 
over-abundant.  The  valleys  are  fertile^  but  mostly  not  with- 
out irrigation ;  while  the  plains  and  table-lands  of  Eastern 
Montana  offer  in  their  rich  and  nutritious  bunch-grass  the 
best  pastiu^ge  for  stocky  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  Her  gold- 
bearing  gravels,  her  precious  stones,  her  gold,  silver  and 
copper  ores,  make  Montana  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the 
Union  in  mineral  wealth. 

The  principal  industries  of  the  State  are  gold,  silver  and 
copper  mining,  stock  raising,  wool  growing,  farming,  and, 
west  of  the  Range,  lumbering  also. 

Montana  was  organized  into  a  distinct  Territory  by  Act  of 
Congress  May  26, 1864 ;  and  on  November  9, 1889,  it  became 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  divided  to-day  into  16 
Counties ;  of  these  Deer  Lodge,  Missoula  and  Silver  Bow, 
with  a  part  of  Beaverhead,  are  in  Western  Montana  ;  while 
part  of  Beaverhead,  with  Cascade,  Custer,  Dawson,  Fergus, 
Grallatin,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Madison,  Meagher, 
Park  and  Yellowstone,  are  in  the  Eastern  portion,  as  divided 
by  the  main  Range. 

Greographically  speaking,  and  according  to  their  position 
with  respect  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  description  of  the 
Counties  would  be  different.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
previous  to  its  being  erected  into  one  Vicariate  Apostolic, 
Montana  was  under  two  separate  jurisdictions  and  divided 
ecclesiastically  into  two  parts.  Its  natural  division,  the  main 
Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Oregon  and  that  of  St.  Louis, 
and  thus,  while  the  whole  of  Montana  lying  west  of  it,  belonged 
to  the  former  and  was  at  this  date  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Oregon  and  Nesqually,  the  part  lying  on  the  east 
side  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  was  part  of  the  Vicariate  of 
Nebraska.  And,  further,  as  the  Oregon  Province  had  derived 
ite  original  jurisdiction  from  the  See  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
followed  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  parent  church,  its  disci- 
pline in  regard  to  feasts  and   fasts  and  other  points,  was 
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somewhat  different  from  that  of  St.  Louis,  and,  consequently, 
while  Montana  was  under  a  dnal  jurisdiction,  it  also  had  a 
different  discipline  east  and  west  of  the  Range.  Whence 
appears  at  once  the  reason  of  our  dividing  here  the  Countiea, 
not  hy  their  geographical  position,  but  according  to  the  natural 
and  original  Ecclesiastical  I>ivision  of  tlie  country. 

According  to  official  figures,  the  whites  in  Montana 
numbered  18,306  in  1870;  and  39,169  in  1880.  The  last 
oflScial  census,  that  of  1890,  gives  the  State  132,159  while 
people,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  93,000,  In  the  same  oensus 
of  1890  the  population  by  Counties  is  giveu  as  follows  ; — 

ficBverhead 4,S66 

Cucade 8,765 


V« 

DawKM....» - 2,066 

Deer  Lodge 15,155 

Fergoa. _ 3,614 

GfclUlin 6,246 

Jafiereoo 6,026 

LewUand  Clarke 10,146 

MudiBOD 4,692 

Mengher 4,74!) 

Miasoula 14,427 

Park 6,881 

Silver  Bow 23,744 

Yellowstone 2,065' 

A  sprinkling  of  the  African  and  Mongolian  races  and  a 
mixture  of  diverse  European  nationalities,  impart  to  the 
population  a  somewhat  cosmopolitan   character.     The  great 
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mind  that  what  have  tiince  become,  Flat-Head  and  Kavalli  Counlieti,  have 
been  carved  out  of  the  County  of  Missoula;  Granite  out  of  Deer  Lodge; 
Teton  out  of  Choleau ;  and  Vallej,  partly  out  of  Cboteau,  partly  out  of 
Dawson  Counties. 
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majority,  however,  are  all  English  speaking  people  and 
American  citizens  by  birth  or  adoption.  Among  the  latter, 
those  of  Irish,  German  and  French  Canadian  descent  are, 
perhaps,  more  largely  represented.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  population  are  Catholics. 

In  1866  the  second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  petitioned 
the  Holy  See  for  the  erection  of  two  Vicariates  Apostolic,  one 
in  Idaho,  the  other  in  Montana.  In  accordance  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  the  limits  of  the  two  Vicariates  were 
established  on  the  line  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
Ecclesiastical  Provinces  of  Oregon  and  of  St.  Louis,  and  as 
this  line  was  the  main  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it 
followed,  as  we  already  stated  before,  that  the  part  of  Montana 
west  of  the  Range  was  included  in  the  Vicariate  of  Idaho, 
whereas,  the  Vicariate  of  Montana  consisted  of  but  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory. 

Approving  the  petition  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  the  Holy  See  in  1868  established  the 
two  Vicariates,  and  appointed  to  that  of  Idaho  the  Right  Rev. 
L.  Lootens  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  to 
that  of  Montana,  the  Right  Rev.  A.  Ravoux  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  latter,  however,  declined  the  appointment,  and 
the  former,  owing  to  ill  health,  resigned  his  charge  in  1875. 
To  fill  the  vacancies  no  new  appointments  were  made,  but, 
instead,  the  Vicariate  of  Montana  was  confided  to  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Nebraska,  and  that  of  Idaho  to  the  Metropolitan 
of  Oregon  for  administration.  And  thus  Montana,  in  spiritual 
matters  was  left,  practically,  no  better  off  than  before  the  erec- 
tion of  those  Vicariates. 

This  was  an  abnormal  condition,  and  became  more  so  every 
day  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  dual  jurisdiction 
and  the  great  distance  of  the  two  Sees  to  which  Montana  was 
subject,  were  felt  to  be  in  many  ways  a  disadvantage  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and  hampered  the  progress 
of  the  Church.  The  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  sought  and 
found  a  remedy  for  this.     It  united,  April   14,  1883,  the 
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whole  Territory  in  one  Vicariate,  making  it  subject  to  the 
Province  of  Or^on,  and  gave  it,  April  17,  1883,  ti  resideit 
Administrator,  as  will  appear  later  on. 

We  have  thus  given  the  topography  and  described  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  Montana  as  well.  We  now 
pass  to  its  settlement  by  tlie  whites ;  but  we  must  say  before- 
hand a  word  about  its  first  explorers. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I 


Exploration  and  Settlement.     Expedition  op  de 
Vebekdbye.     Father  C.  G.  Coquart,  S.  J, 
Miners'  Courts.     Vigilantes,  etc. 

From  the  b^inning  of  the  18th  century,  the  French  au- 
thorities were  bent  upon  discovering  an  overland  route  from 
the  Canadas  to  the  Western  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Though  active 
operations  in  that  direction  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
only  from  about  1717,  the  first  expedition  up  the  Missouri 
dates  as  far  back  as  1705,  and  as  eariy  as  1708  a  party  of 
Canadians  liad  ascended  that  river  some  400  leagues  without, 
as  they  said,  having  discovered  its  source. 

A  new  impulse  to  the  enterprise  w.is  given  in  1737-8,  by 
the  appointment  of  Pierre  Gaultier  do  Varennes  de  La  Veren- 
drye,  who  now  organized  several  expeditions  in  furtherance 
of  the  object.  Some  Jesuit  missionaries  usually  accompanied 
the  esplorere,  and  Fathers  Charles  Michael  Mesaiger,  Nicholas 
de  Gounor,  Michael  Guignaa,  Pierre  de  Jaunay,  Jean  Pierre 
Aulneau,  and  Claude  Godefroy  Coquart,  appear,  at  different 
dates,  associated  now  with  one  party,  now  with  another. 

One  of  these  exploring  expeditious  set  out  from  Montreal 
in  1741,  and  was  conducted  by  de  La  Verendrye  himself.  Two 
of  his  sons  accompanied  him,  and  Father  Claude  Godefroy 
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Coquart,  S.  J.^  a  personal  friend  of  de  La  Verendrye,  was 
also  in  the  party.^  Passing  through  Lake  Superior^  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  westerly  direction,  the  explorers  went  along  the 
foot  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  then  ascended  the  Assiniboine 
river  as  far  as  Fort  La  Reine,  which  had  been  erected  in  a 
former  expedition  some  three  years  before,  and  which  they 
reached  October  13,  1741.  Here  they  passed  the  winter.  In 
the  following  spring,  the  party  resumed  their  journey  under 
the  leadership  of  the  elder  son,  de  La  Verendrye,  Sr.,  remain- 
ing at  Fort  La  Reine.  They  set  out  April  29,  1742,  directing 
their  course  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after  fourteen 
months  spent  in  their  tour,  returned  July  2, 1743,  to  the  Fort, 
whence  they  had  started. 

That  these  explorers  penetrated  into  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Montana,  the  report  of  that  expedition  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt,  though  at  this  date  and  with  the  scanty  resources  and 
information  within  our  reach,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  exactly  the  route  which  they  pursued.  From  the 
evidence  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  after  leaving 
Fort  La  Reine,  they  proceeded  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
and  reached  the  country  of  the  Mandans  on  the  Missouri,  and 
thence  crossed  over  to  the  Yellowstone  valley,  whence,  by  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  they  traveled 
towards  the  range  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.     Here  they 


*"  Je  Buis  parti  de  Montreal  avec  le  R^v^rend  P6re  Coquart  qu*on  m' avail 
donn^  pour  Missionaire. 

"  Dans  le  s^jour  que  je  fus  oblig^  de  faire  d,  Missilimakinac,  la  jalousie 
s'attacha  oontre  le  Pdre  Coquart,  et  I'emp^cha  de  uous  suivre,  au  grand 
r^ret  de  tout  mon  monde  et  de  moi  en  particulier.  Cependant,  par  les 
invitations  de  Monsieur  le  G^n^ral  nous  le  poss^dons  aujourd'hui  au  grand 
contentement  de  tout  le  monde/' 

Thus  Monsieur  de  La  Verendrye  in  his  Report,  which  he  wrote  while  at 
Fort  de  la  Reine.  And  this  establishes,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
presence  of  Father  C.  G.  Coquart,  S.  J.,  in  that  expedition. — For  the  above 
extract  from  the  explorer's  Report,  and  other  items  contained  in  this  part 
of  our  narrative,  we  are  indebted  to  Father  Arthur  E.  Jones,  8.  J.,  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Montreal. 
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turned  back,  and  by  the  19th  of  March  they  had  retraced 
thtir  steps  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  at  this  {Mint,  or 
Bomevvhere  in  that  vicinity,  they  placed  on  an  emineocc  a 
leaden  plate  of  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France  and  raised 
a  monument  of  Htones,  which  they  called  "  Beaiihamois." 
Descending  then  the  Missouri,  most  probably  to  the  very 
place  they  had  etrnck  on  their  outward  journey,  they 
returned  to  Fort  La  Heine,  whitlier,  as  eaid,  they  arrived 
July  2,  1743. 

Granville  Stuart  (Contributions  to  the  Montana  Historical 
Society,  Volume  l)i8  of  the  opinion,  that  the  explorers  crossed 
over  to  the  Missouri  a  little  below  where  Fort  Berthold  is 
to-day,  and  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  Gate  of  the  Mountains, 
where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Belt  Range,  just  a  few 
milea  from  Helena,  and  passing  over  to  the  Yellowstone  by 
Deep  or  Smith's  river  and  the  head  of  the  Musselshell,  traveled 
up  Pryor'e  Creek  and  through  Pryor's  Gap  to  Stinking  river 
and  went  as  far  as  the  Wind  river  country,  whence  they 
retraced  their  steps  towards  the  Upi)er  Missouri.  But  it  is 
immaterial  which  course  they  may  have  followed,  when  the 
(act  of  their  reaching  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
what  is  to-day  the  State  of  Montana,  appears  to  be  established 
beyond  any  reiisonable  doubt. 

Father  C.  G,  Coquart,  S,  J,,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  tlie  leading  spirits  of  this  expedition,  was  a  native  of  Melun, 
France,  where  he  was  born  February  2,  1706.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  May  14,  1726  and  in  1738  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  labor  on  the  Canadian  Missions,  where  he 
Bpent  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Chicontimi 
on  the  Upper  Saguenay,  July  4,  176.5,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Cha(>el. 

It  is  somewhat  striking,  that  while  Father  C.  G.  Coquart 
S.  J.,  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  lirst  Catholic  priest  who 
visited  this  r^ion,  the  one  who  followed  him  next,  one 
hundred  years  after,  should  have  been  Father  P.  J.  De  Siuet, 
S,  J.,  and  that  two  Jesuits,  a  century  apart  one  from  the  other. 
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should  have  been  the  first  two  priests  who  visited  what  is  to- 
day our  beautiful  State  of  Montana. 

Two  other  French  expeditions  followed  in  1752  and  1753. 
They  were  sent  out  by  Governor  Jonquierre,  one  in  the 
direction  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  other  to  the  regions 
drained  by  the  Missouri.  But  there  is  no  record  that  either 
penetrated  into  the  country  now  within  the  limits  of  our  State. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  gone  out  on  the  last  two  exj^editions, 
remained  behind,  and  one  or  two,  here  and  there,  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  into  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  along  the  Yellowstone.  Small  groups  of  traders, 
hunters  and  trappers,  mostly  French  people,  soon  followed  the 
explorers  and  penetrated  still  further  into  the  interior. 

In  1803,  by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  whole  Northwest 
passed  from  the  dominion  of  France  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  following  year  I^ewis  and  Clarke^  were  sent 
out  by  the  Government  to  explore  the  newly  acquired  conti- 
nent ;  for  such  it  really  proved  to  be.  The  explorers  passed 
through  what  is  now  Montana,  both  on  their  outward  and 
return  journeys,  and  the  report  of  their  explorations  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fell  upon  America  not  less  than 
Europe  as  a  revelation. 

The  vastness  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  its  natural  attractions  of  river  and  mountain 
scenery,  its  forests,  its  abundance  of  game,  its  untold  resources 
and  incalculable  possibilities,  soon  aroused  and  stimulated  the 
interest  and  ambition  of  many,  and  the  tide  of  emieration  set 
in  toward  the  great  West.  Though  most  of  the  travel  over- 
land had,  at  first,  for  its  objective  point,  the  Coast  and  the 
country  lying  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
detached   bands  and  small  grouj^s  of  adventurers,  traders, 


*  We  follow  the  custom  and  spell  "Clarke"  with  an  *'e/'  as  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  spelled  ever  since  the  first  London  edition  of  Lewis  & 
Clarke's  Travels  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  explorer  never  signed  himself  but  plain,  unaristocratic  "  Clark." 
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hunters,  trappers  and  gold  seekers,  would  occasionally  take  a 
more  northerly  direction,  and  pass  through  the  moiintain 
detiles  and  valleys  of  our  State,  where  some  of  them  tarried 
looking  for  gold,  hunting  and  trading  or  went  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  1862  gold  was  discovered  by  these  people,  both  at  Gold 
Creek  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  and  on  Grasshopper  Creek, 
near  Bannack,  in  Beaverhead  County,  at  about  the  same 
time;  and  emigration  into  Montana  may  l)e  said  to  have 
commenced  with  these  discoveries.  The  find  was  soon  noised 
abroad,  and  gold  seekers  began  to  pour  in  from  all  directions. 
This  led  to  new  discoveries,  rich  deposits  of  the  precious 
metul  being  found,  nearly  every  other  day,  in  the  gravels  of 
many  creeks,  bars  and  gulches  east  and  west  of  the  Range. 
Famous  Alder  Gulch,  afterwards  Virginia  City,  was  struck 
in  February,  1863.  Pioneer,  Pike's  Peak,  Washington,  Black- 
foot,  Bear,  Silver  City,  Trinity,  Montana  Bar,  Last  Chance, — 
now  Helena, — St.  Louis,  Frencli  Bar,  Diamond,  Crow  Creek, 
with  many  other  placer  divings  east  and  west  of  the  Rockies, 
are  all  familiar  name^  in  the  mining  history  of  the  country, 
and  were  all  discovered  within  a  few  yeaiV  time. 

While  the  great  majority  of  whites,  at  this  point  of  our 
history,  were  engaged  in  placer  mining  or  "prospecting"  for 
new  diggings,  gold-bearing  quartz,  silver  and  copper  leads, 
others  took  up  land  here  and  there  in  the  most  favorable 
localities,  and  went  to  farming  or  stock-raising,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  mining  community.  Thus,  with  the  mining 
camps  sprang  up  also  farming  and  stock-raising  settlements, 
in  Deer  Lodge,  Flint  Creek  and  Bitter  Root  Valleys;  and 
also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Beaverhead,  Gallatin,  Jeiferson, 
Madi.wn,  Boulder,  Missouri  and  other  places,  east  and  west 
of  the  mountains. 

In  the  first  }jeriods  of  their  formation  and  previous  to  the 
complete  civil  organization  of  the  Territory,  there  being  in 
these  settlements  and  mining  camps  no  established  authority, 
the  settlers  were  a  law  unto  tliemselves.     In  a  more  or  less 
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regular  form,  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  the 
position  of  judge,  sheriff,  recorder  of  deeds,  etc.,  and  a 
tribunal  composed  of  one  or  more,  elected  for  the  purpose, 
passed  judgment  on  all  controversies,  with  right  of  appeal  on 
the  following  Sunday  to  a  congregation  of  miners,  whose 
decision  was  final.  These  Miners'  courts,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  were  as  legal  in  fact  as  they  were  indispensable  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  dealt  out  justice  fairly,  expe- 
ditiously and  at  very  little  expense  to  the  community. 

But  with  the  sturdy,  upright  and  law-abiding  miner,  the 
auri  sacra  fames,  that  most  powerful  incentive  of  crime  on 
the  part  of  greedy  man  against  his  fellow-being,  was  also 
bringing  into  the  country  a  large  number  of  ruflBans  and 
deep-dyed  criminals,  who,  loathing  the  means  and  ways  of 
honest  profit,  as  too  slow  and  laborious  or  uncongenial, 
sought  by  robbery  and  crime  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
hard  earnings  of  others.  The  road  agent,  by  euphonism 
so-called,  made  now  his  appearance,  and  not  merely  as  an 
individual,  but  in  organized  bands,  who,  looking  upon  human 
life  just  about  as  the  tiger  does  his  prey,  lay  in  wait  for  his 
victims,  and  soon  terrorized  the  new  community. 

The  situation  was  much  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  some 
of  the  men  appointed  by  the  miners  to  keep  order,  were 
not  only  in  sympathy,  but  made  common  cause  with  the 
criminals,  and  were,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  some  of  those 
gangs  of  robbers.  No  one's  life  was  safe  from  their  overt 
or  insidious  attacks.  In  this  emergency,  a  number  of  the 
party  of  order  joining  and  banding  together,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Vigilance  Committee,  whose  secret  tribunal 
was  to  bring,  and  did  bring,  to  speedy  and  summary  justice 
all  evil-doers. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  stir- 
ring events  that  soon  followed  the  organization  of  the  now 
famous  Committee  of  Vigilantes,  are  referred  to  the  "  History 
of  Montana,"  by  Warner,  Beers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1886,  or  to 
"Vigilante  Days  and  Ways,"  by  Langford,  Copply  &  Co., 
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Boston,  1890. — We  pass  on  to  sjieak  of  the  first  missionary 
work  among  the  whites. 


CHAPTER  III. 


PiBST  MiaeiON'AHy  Work  Amono  the  Whites  of 

MosTANA,    The  Hell's  Gate  and 

Frenchtown  Settlements. 

The  first  missionary  duty  performed  among  the  whites  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  MontaDa,  were  several  sick  calls 
atb^nded  from  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  at  this  time  the  only 
plaoe  in  the  country  where  the  comforts  of  religion  and  the 
services  of  a  ])riest  could  be  secured.  These  sick  calls  came 
from  diflereut  directions  and  at  times  from  very  distant  points. 
One  call  to  Baunack  was  attentJed  by  Father  U,  Grassi,  8.  J., 
in  the  fall  of  18*52,  and  the  round  trip  implied  a  horseback 
ride  of  something  over  500  miles.  Other  demands  came  from 
Gold  Creek  and  the  Deer  Lodge  coniitry. 

More  frequently,  however,  tliey  were  from  the  Hell's  Gate 
Valley,  forty  miles  suuthwyst  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  lying  about 
half  way  between  this  Mission  and  old  St.  Mary's.  Here 
two  settlements,  one  at  eacii  end  of  the  valley,  had  sprung  up 
in  1859-62.  Tiic  one  at  the  lower  end  being  composed  of 
French-speaking  iieojile  (French  Canadians),  became  known 
aa  Frenchtown,  while  the  other,  went  by  the  ominous  name 
of  Hell's  Gate.  We  shall  see  later,  when  speaking  of  Mis- 
sonla,  tlie  origin  of  this  rather  suggestive  appellation. 

Among  those  who  first  located  at  or  near  these  places, 
several  were  Catholics.  Baptiste  Do  Charme,  not  long  since 
dead  and  whose  life  spanned  more  than  a  century,  and  Louis 
Brown,  l>otb  Catholics,  were  the  first  to  settle  near  French- 
town  ;  while  the  Pelletiers,  american ized  into  Pelkies,  with 
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their  families  and  several  others^  all  Catholics^  were  also 
among  the  first  to  take  up  farms  and  build  homes  near 
Hell's  Gate. 

There  was  but  a  day's  ride  between  these  settlements  and 
the  Mission.  It  was,  then,  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for 
these  settlers  to  bring  in  a  priest  in  case  of  sickness,  and  be 
visited  on  other  occasions  as  well.  Some  also  betook  them- 
selves occasionally  to  the  Mission  for  their  religious  duties, 
and  this  was  particularly  the  case  on  the  great  festivals  of 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Through  these  settlements,  besides^ 
lay  the  road  frequently  travelled  by  the  Indian  missionaries 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Flat-Heads — at  this  time  visited 
once  in  a  while  from  St.  Ignatius — the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and 
the  upper  country.  This  alone  gave  the  people  in  the  valley 
many  an  opportunity  to  see  the  priest,  and  by  their  location 
and  comparative  proximity  to  St.  Ignatius,  the  Hell's  Gate 
and  Frenchtown  settlements  had  naturally  the  advantage  of 
being  the  first  in  Montana  to  receive  the  ministrations  of 
religion. 

In  1863,  Father  U.  Grassi,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  St. 
Ignatius  Mission,  and  had  visited  the  new  communities  several 
times,  purchased  near  the  Hell's  Gate  village  a  piece  of  land, 
upon  which  he  built,  during  the  same  year,  a  chapel  for  the 
whites  of  the  settlement.  The  work  was  superintended  by 
Father  Joseph  Caruana,  who  for  that  purpose  stopped  in  the 
village  a  few  days,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Mission.  The  structure  was  of  hewn  logs,  and  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hell's  Gate,  almost  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary's,  known  to-day  as  the  Bitter  Root  River.  Ser- 
vices were  now  held  there  occasionally,  to  the  gfeat  delight  of 
the  Catholic  settlers  of  that  vicinity.  This  church,  the  first 
for  the  whites  in  Montana,  was  named  after  St.  Michael,  and 
remained  a  dependency  of  St.  Ignatius  for  several  years. 

The  chapel,  however,  was  too  distant  for  the  larger  number 
of  Catholics  living  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  and  in  the 
following  year,  1864,  the  same  Father  Grassi,  assisted  by 
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Father  Menetreyj  did  here  what  he  had  aooomplished  io  the 
□ppcr  settlement :  he  bought  a  partially  improved  parcel  of 
land,  and  built  upon  it  a  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  French- 
towu  community.  This  structure  was  also  of  hewn  logs,  and 
yjos  raised  od  the  elevated  plateau  a  little  northeast  of  the 
town.  It  was  called  after  8t.  Joseph,  and  is  the  second  chapel 
built  for  the  whites  in  Moutana.  Father  Grassi  must,  thus, 
be  credited  with  the  honor  of  giving  to  the  whites  in  the 
State  their  fii-st  two  churches.  But  that  to  the  lot  of  Missoula 
County  should  hai'e  fallen  the  privil^e  of  having  the  first 
churches  for  the  whites  as  well  as  for  the  Indians,  is  also 
Somewhat  remarkable.    . 

Like  the  one  at  Hell's  Gate,  the  Frenchtown  church  re- 
mained for  some  years  after  a  dependency  of  St.  Ignatios, 
whence  it  was  attended  at  stated  times  alternately  with  the 
former.  Father  Menetrey,'  who  had  been  charged  by  Father 
Graaai  to  superintend  the  building,  was  the  first  to  officiate 
therein. 

We  shall  return  in  due  time  both  to  Hell's  Gate  and 
Frenchtown,  to  complete  the  history  of  these  Missions.  We 
must  now  cross  the  Range,  as  Alder  Gulch,  or  Virginia  City, 
next  in  the  order  of  things,  calls  our  attention. 


'We  connect  Father  Menetrey  witli  the  building  of  tliis  church,  on  the 
ftutboritf  of  some  Frenchtown  people  who  are  still  living,  and  notwith- 
standing the  Tact  that  the  Catalogue  of  the  Province  for  1S64,  and  begin- 
ning with  thiit  year,  places  him  at  Si.  Paul's.  Colville. 

Father  Menetrey  had  succeeded  Father  A,  Hoecken  as  local  Superior  of 
St.  Ignatius  in  1859  and  1S60.  Two  years  later,  ISU2,  he  was  aseigned  to 
St.  Peter's,  his  place  at  St.  Ignatius  being  taken  by  Father  U.  Grassi.  Since 
in  the  Catalogue  o(  1864,  we  find  him  at  Colville,  hie  destination  to  that 
Miwion  must  have  occurred  during  1863,  when  the  restoration  of  the  CoU 
ville  Mission,  which  had  been  closed  since  1859,  was  determined  upon  by 
Father  Giorda.  It  follows  from  the  above,  that  Father  Menetrey  did  not 
go  to  Colville  until  some  time  in  1864,  and  that  on  his  way  there,  he  stopped 
■t  St.  Ignatius  for  some  time,  during  which  he  visited  Frenchtown  and 
assisted  Father  U.  Grass!  in  building  the  church  in  this  settlement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Mission  of  Virginia. 

Father  'Giorda,  S.  J.,  was  the  firet  priest  who  visited  this 
once  famous  mining  camp.  He  arrived  from  St,  Peter's 
Mission  on  October  31,  1863,  and  said  the  first  mass  there 
the  next  day,  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  In  this  first  missionary 
excursion  to  Virginia  Father  Giorda  heard  many  confessions, 
baptized  several  children  and  married  some  couples,  the 
baptisms  and  marriages  being  duly  entered  by  him,  on  his 
return  to  St.  Peter's,  in  the  records  kept  at  that  Mission. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Virginia,  some  Catholic  gentlemen 
went  around  and  collected  quite  a  purse  of  gold  dust,  the  only 
currency  there  at  that  time,  and  brought  it  to  the  Father. 
The  apostolic  man  told  these  kind  and  good  people  that  he 
had  come  after  souls,  not  after  gold,  and  declined  with  thanks 
the  offering.  He  was  politely  reminded,  that  before  leaving 
the  camp  he  would  certainly  need  some  wherewithal,  to  pay 
for  his  board  and  for  the  care  of  his  mount  and  pack  animal ; 
but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  gold.  Some  time 
after,  when  about  to  leave,  he  found  out  to  his  dismay,  that 
his  board  bill  and  care  for  his  two  horses  went  up  into  the 
hundreds,  and  the  good  missionary  had  not  one  copper  to 
settle  up  his  indebtedness.  The  gentlemen  who  had  foreseen 
all  this,  were  ready  and  but  too  willing  to  relieve  him  out  of 
his  embarrassments.  While  all  admired  the  disinterestedness 
of  the  Father,  and  many  were  greatly  edified  by  it,  some  few 
others  seemed  unable  to  appreciate  or  even  understand  it,  and 
thought  his  conduct  had  more  than  bordered  on  greenness. 
Father  Giorda  left  the  oamp  toward  the  latter  part  of 
November. 

The  following  year,  1864,  was  an  eventful  one  for  the 
whole  of  Montana,  but  i>articularly  for  Virginia,  and  may  be 
called  the  year  of  hangings,  or  summary  justice  dealt  out  to 
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road-ageiita  and  other  evil-doera.  Some  twenty  executioiiH, 
for  the  moat  part  in  Virginia  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  look 
place  between  the  4th  and  26th  days  of  January  of  that  memo- 
rable year.  The  poor  wretches  were  all  launclied  into  eteruity 
on  very  short  uotice  and  witlioat  chance  of  any  spiritual 
aesiijtancc  from  a  priest;  tliere  waa  no  priest  within  three 
hundreil  miles  of  this  place. 

In  the  fail  of  18G4  Virginia  was  visited  by  Rev.  J.  B, 
Raverdy,  a  seciilar  priest  from  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
remained  there  a  little  over  a  month,  baptised  several  children 
and  Joined  in  matrimony  five  conples.  The  records  of  these 
were  aJlerwarda  transmitted  from  Denver  to  Helena,  where 
they  are  kept. 

Aboat  Whitsuntide  in  1865,  Father  Giorda  was  again  at 
Virginia,  but  left  soon  after  to  visit  the  Missions  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Range,  and  malie  also  some  arrangements  to  have 
one  of  the  Fathers  attend  Alder  Gulch,  which  now  counted 
Bome  10,000  ]»eople,  a  Urge  number  among  them  being 
Catholics.  Father  F.  X.  Knppens,  S.  J.,  from  St.  Peter's 
Mission,  anived  soon  after,  and  remained  several  weeks.  A 
few  days  before  Christmas  Father  Giorda  returned,  and  a 
frame  building  that  was  nsn!  as  a  piny  honse,  or  theater,  was 
now  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  a  chai^el  under  the  title,  not 
of  St,  Mary's,  as  lias  been  wrongly  stated  by  some  writers,  but 
of  All  Saints.  This  is  evident  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Book  of  Marriages,  which  was  opened  at  this  time  by  Father 
Giorda  himself,  and  which  is  inscribed  as  follows: — "Liber 
matrimonionim  in  Ecclesia  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  tirbe  Virginia, 
M.  T.  ah  anno  1865,"  to  which  is  adde<l,  also  in  Father 
Giorda's  own  hand,  the  following : — "  N.  B.  Ecclema  dedi- 
cata  fuil  Omnibjis  Sanctis,  quia  ea  die  prima  missa  celebrata 
Juit  in  knc  urbe  a  P.  J.  Giorda,  S.  J."  On  Christmas  night 
Gen.  Francis  Thomas  Meagher  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  address  of  welcome  to  the  Catholic  priest.  The 
altar  boy  who  served  Father  Giorda's  mass,  was  a  noted  prize 
fighter. 
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Since  February  7,  1865,  Virginia  had  become  the  capital 
of  the  Territory.  The  first  Legislature  that  sat  there,  elected 
Father  Giorda  Chaplain,  but  he  begged  off  on  the  plea,  that 
he  did  not  know  English  well  enough  to  accept  the  honor. 
By  the  beginning  of  April,  1866,  Father  Giorda  left  Alder 
Gulch  to  visit  the  Indian  Missions. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  couple  of  Sisters  of  Providence 
from  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon,  arrived  in  Virginia  on  a  beg^ 
ging  expedition.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  secular  priest, 
Rev.  N.  St.  Onge,  who  ministered  for  a  few  days  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  that  Catholic  community.  In  the  summer, 
Father  U.  Grassi,  S.  J.,  who  had  succeeded  Father  Giorda 
as  General  Vice-Superior  of  the  Missions,  assigned  to  Virginia 
Father  J.  A.  Vanzina,  S.  J.,  who  reached  the  place  during 
the  first  part  of  November,  and  remained  there  in  charge 
until  the  summer  of  1867,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Father 
J.  D'Aste,  S.  J.,  from  Helena.  In  the  early  part  of  1868 
Fathers  F.  X.  Kuppens,  S.  J.,  and  L.  Van  Gorp,  S.  J., 
exchanged  places,  the  latter  coming  to  Helena,  where  the 
former  was  stationed,  and  Father  Kuppens  going  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  remained  only  a  few  months.  In  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  1809,  Father  D'Aste  was  recalled  by 
the  Superior,  and  from  that  time  until  the  Fall  of  1873,  the 
Virginia  Mission  had  no  resident  priest ;  it  was  attended  and 
visited  from  Helena  twice  a  year. 

We  may  here  remark,  that,  [)roperly,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Superior-General  of  the  Indian  Missions  in  Mon- 
tana and  Washington  Territories  to  station  Jesuit  Fathers 
permanently  in  the  white  settlements  that  were  now  being 
rapidly  formed  all  over  the  country ;  the  authorization  to  do 
it  had  to  come  from  higher  Superiors,  Further,  the  number  of 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  the  country  being  very  limited  and  insuflS- 
cient  to  carry  on  the  missionary  work  on  hand  among  the 
natives,  missions  among  the  whites  could  not  be  undertaken 
by  them  without  abandoning  the  Indians.  It  was  easier,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  whites  to  secure  from  their  Ordinaries 
18 
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the  ministrations  of  some  of  the  secular  clei^',  whereas  the 
Indians,  if  not  cared  for  by  the  Jesuits,  would  have  been  left 
utterly  destitute  of  all  spiritual  assistanoe.  And  further 
Btill,  as  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Indians  in  this  couutry  had 
been  confided  in  a  special  manner  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
Fathers  could  uot  neglect,  much  less  abandon  without  com- 
mands, their  sacred  trust.  This  condition  of  things  was 
well-known  to  the  higher  authorities  in  Europe,  who  were 
loath,  in  consequence,  to  approve  of  any  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
being  engaged  permanently  in  missionary  work  among  the 
whites,  until  at  least  the  increased  number  of  laborers  on 
the  field  would  render  tbis  practicable,  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

In  all  periods  of  transition  things  are  necessarily  more  or 
less  unsettled,  and  this  was  just  the  case  with  the  Missions 
among  (he  wbites  in  Montana  at  this  time  of  our  history. 
Appeal  after  appeal  for  priests  for  the  wbites  in  the  Terri- 
tory, was  made  by  Father  Giorda,  both  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Aug.  M,  Blunchet,  Bishop  of  Nesqually,  and  to  the  Kight 
Ecv,  J.  O'Gormau,  of  Omaha,  to  whose  respective  jurisdic- 
tions the  country  at  this  time  belonged.  But  owing  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  all  the  northwest  regions,  the  dearth  of 
efficient  missionary  priests  both  east  and  west  was  so  great, 
that  neither  Bishop  could  spare  any  for  distant  Montana. 
Still,  Father  Giorda's  entreaties,  iu  season  and  out  of  season, 
were  finally  instrumental  in  securing  to  the  whites  of  the 
Territories  the  eerviCTS  of  two  devoted  and  excellent  priests. 
Tliey  were  the  Rev,  R.  lie  Ryckere  of  Deer  Lodge,  the  pioneer 
secular  priest  of  the  State,  and  Rev.  Frank  J.  Kelleher,  the 
pioneer  priest  of  eastern  Montana.  Though  a  later  arrival 
by  seven  years,  we  must  speak  of  the  latter  first,  as  he  was 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Vii^inia  Mission,  with 
which  we  are  now  occupied.  Of  the  former's  long  missionary 
labors  in  western  Montana  we  shall  speak  later  on. 

Being  compelled  by  the  wants  of  the  Indian  Missions  to 
withdraw  Father  D'Aste,  S.  J.,  from  Virginia,  Father  Giorda, 
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in  1869,  renewed  his  entreaties  with  the  Right  Bev.  James 
CyGrorman,  that  one  of  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Diocese  might 
be  sent  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  many  Catho- 
lics in  Madison  and  Beaverhead  Counties.  No  appointment 
was  made  until  four  years  after,  when  Rev.  F.  tT.  Kelleher, 
from  Omaha,  was  assigned  by  the  Right  Rev.  James  O'Gorman 
to  Virginia,  to  the  great  delight  of  that  community. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Kelleher  arrived  in  December,  1873,  and  dur- 
ing the  eleven  yeai's  he  was  in  charge  of  that  Mission,  he 
labored  with  zeal  and  devoteduess,  and  endeared  himself  to 
all  classes  of  people,  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike.  His 
missionary  field  embraced  the  two  Counties  of  Madison  and 
Beaverhead,  covering  an  area  of  some  300  square  miles. 
Having  secured  a  small  colony  of  Sisters  of  Charity  from 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  he  opened,  in  1876,  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, in  what  had  been  the  former  Court  House  of  Virginia, 
and  to  him  Laurin  owes  the  erection  of  its  neat,  little  church, 
named  also  St.  Mary's. 

Being  a  lover  of  music,  and  a  fine  singer  himself.  Father 
Kelleher  would  take  occasionally  a  leading  part  in  musical 
entertainments  gotten  up  for  church  or  charitable  purposes. 
The  sacred  concerts  directed  by  him  at  the  church  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  in  this  city,  are  still  remembered,  and  nothing 
to  equal  them  has  been  heard  since,  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  He  had  been  educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Rome,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  talent,  uncom- 
mon scholarly  attainments,  and  fine  address.  He  was  brimful 
of  wit  and  humor,  with  an  abundant  store  of  keen,  pointed 
sarcasm ;  and  withal  a  zealous  and  excellent  priest.  He  left 
Montana  in  1884,  to  return  to  his  native  country,  England, 
where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  assigned  by  the  Bishop 
of  South wark,  London,  to  a  place  of  distinction,  which  he  has 
creditably  filled  and  still  fills  to  this  day. 

Since  Father  Kelleher's  departure,  Virginia  has  had  no 
resident  priest.  It  has  been  attended  for  some  time  from 
Dillon ;  then  from  Butte;  at  present  it  is  occasionally  visited 
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from  Granite.  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  whose  continuanoe  swmed 
to  be  no  longer  juslifiec!  by  the  few  calls  on  tlie  charity  of  ihe 
Sisters,  on  account  of  the  exodus  of  the  miners,  was  closed  b 
1879. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  population  of  Beaver- 
head and  Madison  Counties,  which,  as  already  stated,  consti- 
tute this  missionary  district,  Es  9,347.  However,  the  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  compared,  is  here  considerably  less  than  id 
other  parts  of  Montana.  Virginia,  that  in  her  glorious  placer- 
mining  days  had  as  many  as  ten  thousand  people,  contains  at 
this  time  of  our  writing  scarcely  three  hundred  souls.  But 
the  miuei-al  wealth  still  remaining  in  that  Eldorado  and  its 
surroundings,  i^  likely  to  give,  ere  long,  a  new  life  to  the 
place. 

We  now  part  with  this  once  famous  mining  cnmp,  to  speak 
of  another  not  less  famous,  we  mean  Last  Chance  or  Helena. 


CHAPTER  V. 


"< 


M1S.S10N  OF  Helena.     Last  Chance.     Origin 

AND    ESTABUSHMENT  OP   THE    MlSSIOS. 

Four  minem  who  had  l>een  "  prospecting"  or  searcJiing  for 
gold  in  diffci-ent  places,  with  no  otlier  results  than  uninviting 
colors,  concluded  on  their  way  back  to  Alder  Gulch  to  test 
the  si>ot  wliere  Helena  stands  to-duy.  "  That  little  gnjch  on 
the  Prickly  Pear,"  said  they  to  IJienisolves  time  and  again  on 
their  way  iiitlier,  "is  our  last  cliance;"  whence  the  name  of 
Last  Chance  to  the  Gnlch.  The  four  miners,  on  July  15th, 
1864,  were  canipc<l  a  little  above  wliere  Wall  Street  runs  at 
the  present  day,  and  sank  two  h<j]es  to  bed-rock,  one  on  each 
side  of  tlie  little  creek.  They  took  imt  several  nnggets  of 
about  a  half  dollar's  weight  each,  and  tlie  gravel  prospected 
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well  all  through  from  the  very  top.  There  was  no  mistake 
abont  the  find. 

The  first  cabin,  of  but  one  room,  was  built  here  about  the 
middle  of  September.  In  October  some  200  men  were  already 
in  the  new  camp,  and  during  the  winter  of  1864-5, 115  cabins 
were  erected.  At  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  October 
30,  1864,  Helena  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  town.  It 
was  adopted  "after  several  motions  and  ballotings"  we  are 
told,  but  what  really  led  to  the  choice  of  the  name,  has  never 
been  clearly  known.  The  following,  from  Col.  C.  D.  Curtis, 
an  old  time  Helena  citizen,  is  the  only  explicit  statement  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  been  able  to  find ;  it  also  gives  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name. 

"  Helena  was  named  after  the  fair  Helen  of  Troy,  hence  it 
should  be  pronounced, 

"Helen-a;  after  a  darling,  dizzy  dame, 
Of  much  beauty  but  spotted  fame ; 
In  pronouncing  the  name,  understand  me  well, 
Strong  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  Hel." 

{Board  of  Trade  Journal,  April,  1889.) 

The  richness  of  Last  Chance,  and  other  gulches  in  its 
vicinity,  soon  brought  hither  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
from  its  humble  beginning  Helena  has  steadily  grown  to  the 
appearance  and  pretensions,  if  not  quite  yet  to  the  dimensions, 
of  a  metropolitan  city.  It  has  been  the  Capital  of  Montana 
since  1876.  Its  log  huts  have  been  replaced  by  large,  hand- 
some and  palatial  structures  in  brick  and  cut  stone,  and  with 
all  the  appointments,  elegance  and  comfort  not  always  found 
in  older  and  larger  communities.  It  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  substantially  built  city  between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Portland,  Oregon.  It  contains  to-day  a  population  of  about 
14,000  souls,  nearly  one-fourth  being  Catholics. 

The  cleverness,  pluck,  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  her 
citizens,  not  less  than  their  frank,  kind  and  generous  dispo- 
sitions, have  given  to  Helena  the  prestige,  intellectual,  social 
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and  commercial,  that  haa  won  her,  deservedly,  the  title  of 
"  Queen  City  of  the  Rockies." 

Some  time  previoua  to  the  discovery  of  Last  Chance  Gulfh, 
gold  had  been  etruek  some  twelve  mites  northwest,  on  what 
was  and  is  still  named  Silver  Creek,  also  on  the  Prickly  Pear, 
and  some  eight  miles  east  of  Helena  at  a  spot  called  Montana 
City,  and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first  Catholic 
services  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  what  shortly  after  became 
known  as  Helena,  were  held  at  Silver  Creek  in  the  fall  of 
1864  by  Father  Giorda,  5.  J.,  and  Francis  X.  Kiipjiens,  S.  J., 
while  on  their  way  to  Sun  River,  or  St.  Peter's  Mission,  from 
the  west  side.  They  reached  Silver  City  October  30th,  and 
stopped  at  Jake  Smith's,  a  son-in-law  of  Buffalo  Bill,  Bill 
Keiser,  where  Father  Kuppens  had  bends  and  night  prayers 
in  English  ;  while  Father  Giorda  conducted  the  same  evening 
devotions  in  the  Indian  language,  for  the  benetit  of  a  number 
of  Indians  who  were  encamped  in  that  vicinity. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  Feast  of  All  SaintJi,  the  first 
mass  was  said  by  Father  Kupjiens  for  the  Indians,  Father 
Giorda  preaching  to  them  in  their  own  language.  Then 
followed  the  second  mass  for  the  whites  by  Father  Giorda, 
who  also  delivered  a  sermon  in  English.  At  this  time  Silver 
City  was  the  seat  and  principal  center  of  the  County  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  then  Edgerton  County. 

About  the  middle  of  November  Father  Giortia  left  St. 
Peter's  with  the  intention  to  pass  the  winter  at  Virginia.  He 
stopped  over  at  Montana  City,  which  lay  on  his  way,  and 
there  on  the  next  day  he  said  mass  in  the  house  or  cabin  of 
Adam  Grossman,  now  dead.  He  went  up  as  far  as  Jefferson, 
or  near  it,  where  he  also  celebrated  mass  in  D.  Freiler's 
house.  When  about  to  continue  his  journey  towards  Alder 
Gulch,  from  some  miners  who  were  just  coming  from  that 
place  he  heard  the  good  tidings  that  Father  Raverdy  was 
then  in  Virginia.  Exceedingly  glad  that  those  good  Virginia 
people  had  a  priest  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants,  and 
thinking  his  going  thitlier  no  longer  neces.sary,  he  turued 
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back,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  west  side,  by  the  way  of  Deer 
Lodge  Valley,  went  to  spend  the  winter  at  St.  Ignatius. 

About  Christmas  Father  F.  X.  Kuppens  revisited  Silver 
Creek,  and  there,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town, 
selected  a  spot  for  a  church,  he  himself  hauling  the  first  log 
for  the  building.  The  chapel  was  a  small  structure,  16  by  20 
feet,  of  hewn  timber.  It  was  ready  for  use  by  Easter,  1865, 
and  served  the  purpose  for  two  years.  The  place  was  visited 
occasionally  and  had  a  congregation  of  nearly  100  persons. 

On  one  occasion  a  miners'  stampede  occurred,  and  Silver 
Creek  was  almost  deserted  for  a  while.  In  the  meantime  the 
little  church  was  ** jumped''  and  occupied  by  some  non- 
Catholic  people.  The  miners  returned  and  with  revolvers  and 
rifles  were  now  about  to  dislo<lge  the  intruders.  Father 
Kuppens  was  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  danger ; 
better  counsels  prevailed  and  the  occupants,  some  time  after, 
vacated  the  building.  The  diggings  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Creek  having  been  worked  out  and  abandoned,  mass  was  said 
occasionally  afterwards  in  a  store  at  Silver  City.  The  little 
chapel  was  pulled  down  by  somebody  and  used  for  firewood. 

Father  Kuppens  was  nearly  a  month  on  this  missionary 
excursion,  and  after  visiting  all  the  white  settlements  in  this 
vicinity,  including  Montana  City,  Jefferson  and  the  Boulder 
Valley,  returned  to  St.  Peter's. 

He  was  again  on  the  field  about  Easter,  and  on  this  trip  he 
visited  Helena  for  the  first  time  and  said  here  the  first  mass. 
The  spot  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  up  in  Helena 
for  the  first  time,  lias  between  what  are  to-day  State,  Wood, 
Warren  and  Joliet  Streets,  close  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
State  and  Warren.  The  church  for  the  occasion  was  a  small 
log  cabin,  still  unfinished,  and  with  as  yet  no  window  cut  out. 
The  roof  was  of  poles,  still  uncovered  with  mud  or  earth,  and 
the  sides  were  not  yet  chinked.  Subsequently,  and  previous 
to  the  erection  of  the  church,  mass  was  said  both  by  Father 
Kuppens  and  Father  Giorda  in  different  places;  on  Water 
Street;  on   the  upper  end   of  west  Main   Street;  in  Wm. 
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FlemmiDg's  boarding  bouse,  wliich  was  not  far  from  Parc-hen's 
corner  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street ;  an<J  also  on  Broadway, 
a  couple  of  doors  above  the  present  Herald  Block.  In  thia 
latter  place  there  was  at  this  time  a  log  cabin,  tbe  dwelling 
bouse  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ijeath,  and  there  Father 
Giorda,  in  tbe  fall  of  1865,  bad  services  for  several  days. 
Two  rough  boards  were  nailed  togelher  in  the  shape  of  a  crosa 
and  fastened  to  the  gable  of  the  mud  roof  trabin,  facing 
Broadway.  It  was  the  sign  for  the  Catholics  of  Ri-Ietiu  of 
the  priest's  presence,  and  that  the  place  liad  been  made  a 
temporary  chapel,  wiiere  mass  would  be  said  and  confeesions 
heard  for  some  time.  Father  Giorda  went  hence  to  Virginia, 
whither  he  arrived,  as  said  before,  after  the  middle  of 
December,  or  shortly  before  Christmas. 

In  the  same  spring  Father  Kuppens  made  the  first  move  to 
secure  some  ground  for  a  church  on  what  is  called  to-day 
"  Catholic  Hill,"  and  during  tbat  summer  and  fall  went  from 
one  mining  camp  to  another,  visiting  Virginia  City,  tlie 
Salmon  River  mines  and  other  white  settlements.  He  also 
made  a  missionary  escuraion  over  the  Range  to  Carjienter's 
Bar,  Blackfoot  and  McLellan  Gulches.  In  the  fall  of  1865 
he  had  returned  to  Sun  River,  whence  he  was  called  out  soon 
after  to  attend  a  sick  call  to  Diamond  City,  where  a  daughter 
of  Mr,  Sullivan,  a  girl  about  sixteen,  was  dying.  Father 
KupjKjns  made  the  trip  from  Sun  River  to  Diamond  City  in 
one  and  one-half  day's  ride,  arriving  in  time  to  prepare  the 
young  woman  for  deatli.  He  officiated  at  her  funeral ;  said 
mass  there  for  the  miners  on  tbe  succeeding  Sunday,  and  by 
way  of  Cave  Gulch,  where  he  said  the  first  mass  in  tbe  house 
of  Mr.  H.  Whaley,  now  of  Missouri  Valley,  he  returned  to 
St.  Peter's. 

As  already  stated,  the  Mission  of  Sun  River  being  closed 
in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1866,  Fatiiera  Knp[>ens,  Ravalli 
and  Imoda,  were  called  to  the  west  side.  Scarcely  three  days 
after  reaching  St.  Ignatius,  a  3[>ecial  messenger  arrived,  sent 
by  acting  Governor  General  Francis  Tiiomas  Meagher,  and 
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brought  the  GeneraPs  request  that  Father  Giorda,  or,  in  his 
stead,  Father  Kuppens  with  power  of  attorney,  should  come 
over  without  delay,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  United  States 
Military  the  old  St.  Peter^s  site  on  Sun  River.  In  obedience 
to  General  Meagher's  summons.  Father  Kuppens  was  directed 
to  return  to  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  and  made  the  whole 
distance  between  St.  Ignatius  and  Heleua  in  24  hours.  He 
thence  traveled  with  General  Meagher  to  Fort  Benton  and  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Judith,  where  a  military  post.  Camp  Cook, 
had  recently  been  established.  On  their  way  to  the  latter 
place,  the  monotony  of  the  journey  was  relieved  by  a  little 
experience  and  an  unlooked-for  adventure.  The  boat  taking 
them  down  the  river  was  wrecked,  and  both  the  General  and 
the  Father  had  to  blindfold  their  horses  and  swim  ashore. 

One  of  the  relics  of  the  wreck  was  brought  to  this  city, 
where  since  it  has  been,  and  is  still  seen  and  heard  to  this 
day.  It  is  the  sharp,  silvery  little  bell,  that  in  past  years 
called  our  Catholic  people  to  the  little  church  on  the  hill,  and 
which  still  continues  on  duty  by  summoning,  unwelcomely 
betimes,  our  youngsters  to  their  desks  and  slates  on  all  school 
days. 

Upon  the  return  of  Father  Kuppens  to  Helena  from  his 
northern  trip,  the  project  of  building  a  church  at  this  place 
was  discussed  and  set  on  foot.  The  meetings  that  were  held 
for  the  purpose  proved  eminently  successful,  and  Hon.  J.  M. 
Sweeny,  now  deceased,  was  given  the  contmct  to  erect  the 
building,  a  frame  structure,  22  feet  by  60  feet,  to  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,500. 

In  the  meantime,  a  petition  addressed  to  Father  U.  Grassi, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Father  Giorda,  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  two  Fathers  for  this  Mission,  was  drawn  up 
and  numerously  signed  by  the  Catholics  of  the  place.  The 
original  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Missions,  and 
the  following  gentlemen,  among  many  others,  were  some  of  its 
signers :  John  C.  Curtin,  to-day  Helena's  worthy  new  mayor; 
F.  L.  LaCroix ;   J.  R.  Drew ;   C.  D.  Curtis  and  brother. 
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J.  H.  Curtis ;  J.  J.  Blake ;  J.  M.  Cavanaugh ;  J.  T.  Sulli- 
van ;  Neil  Sullivan ;  J.  P.  Tierman,  M.  D. ;  J.  M.  Sweeny ; 
J.  M.  Hays;  W.  Bardwell ;  J.  G.  Hughes,  etc.,  etc.  The 
l^titioD  waa  dat^  October  10,  1866,  and  was  tarried  to 
Father  Graasi  by  Father  Kiippens  himself  on  his  return  to 
St.  Ignatius. 

Hereupon,  after  the  matter  had  been  freely  discussed,  the 
Vice-Superior  assigned  Father  Kuppens  to  Helena,  with 
Father  D'Aste,  S.  J.,  as  assistant;  while  Father  J,  A.  Van- 
zina,  S.  -J.,  was  destined  for  Virgicia.  Writing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Right  Rev.  James  O'Gorman,  Father  U.  Grassi 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  facta  that  led  to  the  opening 
of  these  Missions,  and  submitted  his  action  to  the  Bishop's 
approval.  This  the  Right  Rev,  James  O'Gorman  not  only 
granted,  but  he  fnrther  exprt-ssed  mufh  gratification  and 
pleasure  at  what  had  lieen  resolved  upon  and  done  in  behalf 
of  the  Catholics  of  Helena  and  Virginia. 

The  Fathers  arrived  by  the  end  of  October,  and  on  All 
Saints'  Day  with  the  opening  of  the  New  Church,  the  Helena 
Mission  was  formally  established.  The  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  title  proposed  by 
a  Catholic  gentleman,  L,  F,  Lacroix,  who  is  to  this  day  a 
leading  meml>er  of  the  oongregation.  Father  J.  A,  Van- 
zina,  who  wa'^  ou  his  way  to  Virginia,  stopped  over  for  the 
occasion,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ojwning  services.  By 
the  following  Sunday  a  small  melodeon,oneof  the  first  brought 
into  the  country,  had  been  secured,  and  from  that  on,  the 
singing  of  the  divine  service  by  a  small  choir  of  local  talent, 
became  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  little  church  on  the  hill. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Helena  Congregation  held  shortly  after, 
November  4, 1866,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  which  all  right 
and  title  in  the  church  buildings  and  lands  then  in  their 
possession,  were  conveyed  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  reso- 
lution was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Father  Grassi,  and  on  file  among  the 
early  records  of  the  Mission, 
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The  Fathers  dwelt  at  first  in  two  little  rooms  in  the  rear 
of  the  churchy  one  of  these  serving  also  for  sacristy.  Their 
sleeping  apartments  were  two  berth-like  shelves^  one  above 
the  other  in  a  dark  corner^  and  screened  off  from  the  rest 
by  a  thin  partition.  About  a  year  after^  the  old  Gazette 
building  on  Ewing  Street,  just  across  from  the  church,  w^as 
purchased,  and  there  the  Fathers  resided  until  a  less  uncom- 
fortable dwelling  was  erected  by  Father  L.  Van  Gorp,  S.  J., 
on  the  now  vacant  spot  between  the  Episcopal  Residence  and 
the  Cathedral.  This  and  other  parcels  of  ground  on  Catholic 
Hill  were  secured,  principally  through  a  generous  contribu- 
tion from  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Dahler,  of  this  city. 

By  the  middle  of  December,  1866,  Father  Kuppens  was 
hurriedly  summoned  to  Cave  Gulch,  the  scene  of  a  most 
lamentable  disturbance,  and  where  a  number  of  miners  were 
either  dead  or  dying.  A  dispute  over  some  mining  grounds 
had  divided  the  camp  into  two  sanguinary  factions,  and,  as 
the  result,  five  young,  sturdy  men  were  hushed  into  premature 
graves,  at  the  hands  of  fellow  miners.  Father  Kuppens  swam 
across  the  Missouri,  and  appeared  on  the  scene  while  the  two 
factions  were  still  firing  at  each  other.  Four  bodies  were 
brought  into  Helena  and  buried  from  the  little  church  on 
December  16,  1865. 

Theirs  were  the  first  graves  opened  in  the  now  old  ceme- 
tery site,  east  of  Dry  Gulch,  which  was  secured  on  this 
mournful  occasion.  On  December  12th  had  taken  place  the 
first  funeral  from  the  Catholic  church  on  the  hill.  It  was 
that  of  Patrick  Seary ;  but  he  is  entered  in  the  book  of  inter- 
ments as  buried  in  the  common  city  cemetery ;  whereas,  the 
four  others,  Dennis  Murphy,  John  Hassard,  Thomas  Chever 
and  Patrick  Osborn,  and,  on  the  next  day,  Michael  McLaugh- 
lin, a  victim  also  of  the  Cave  Gulch  disturbance,  are  entered 
as  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  These  are  the  first  burials 
on  record  in  the  books  of  the  Helena  church. 

The  fear  that  if  laid  out  on  lower  ground,  the  miners'  pick 
and  shovel  would  soon  dig  it  up  and  disturb  the  dead  from 
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their  rysting  places,  led  to  the  location  of  the  old  cemetery  on 
the  hill-side  of  Diy  Guldi.  It  was  soon  found  out,  however, 
that  the  spot,  besides  being  of  diflficult  access  in  the  winter 
moDthe,  was  also  too  rocky  fov  the  digging  of  graves,  and 
another  site  was  selectwl  west  of  Last  Chance  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Helena,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hot  Springs.  But  we 
find  no  record  of  any  one  having  been  buried  in  that  locality. 

The  present  cemetery  eite,  a  four  acre  plot,  was  donated  to 
the  church  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Ferrero,  occasionally 
Americanized  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  or  Farrell.  It  was 
a  fraction  of  a  tract  of  some  40  acres  which  they  had  secured 
by  pre-emption,  and  of  which  they  disposed,  some  time  after, 
to  other  parties.  The  property  has  since  become  very  valu- 
able. Mr,  B.  Ferrero  and  his  estimable  wife,  a  convert  to 
the  faith  for  a  number  of  years,  belong  to  that  class  of  uoble 
Christians  whose  lives  are  not  only  industrious  but  also  most 
exemplary  and  whose  children  honor  both,  themselves  and 
their  parents,  by  walkitig  in  their  footsteps  and  reproducing 
in  themselves  their  parents'  virtues.  They  now  live  in  the 
Boulder  A'^alley,  whore  they  removed  a  few  years  ago. 

About  this  time,  the  little  church  on  the  hill  received,  as  it 
were,  an  Angel's  visit  in  the  person  of  a  German  priest  and  a 
nobleman,  whose  name  was  Graaf.  He  left  to  the  church 
some  vestments,  a  chalice,  a  remonstrance,  some  altar-boys' 
cassocks  aud  surplices,  altar  linen,  etc.  Some  of  the  articles 
donated  by  the  strange  visitor,  are  used  to  this  day  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  lievercnd  gentleman  was  the  guest  of  the 
Fathers  only  a  shi)rt  while,  and  no  one  ever  knew  whence  he 
came  or  whither  he  went. 

The  district  of  the  Helena  Mission  was  a  very  extensive 
one  at  this  time,  and  included  the  Boulder  and  Missouri  Val- 
leys, Diamond  City,  Bozeman,  Furl  Ellis,  established  at  this 
date,  the  Gallatin  Valley,  Beaver  Creek,  Sun  River,  Fort 
Benton,  Silver  City,  UnionviUe,  Jefferson,  and  a  number  of 
other  mining;  camps  and  farming  soltlements  north,  east,  south 
and  west  of  Helena,     All  these  places  were  visited  more  or 
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less  frequently,  according  to  their  distance  and  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  settlements,  and  these  missionary  excursions 
kept  one  of  the  Fathers  constantly  on  the  go,  the  whole  year 
round. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1867,  Father  U.  Grassi  visited  Helena 
and  remained  here  several  months.  At  this  time  the  Fathers 
had  not  yet  begun  housekeeping,  and  took  their  meals  here 
and  there,  where  best  they  could.  Father  Grassi  was  a  man 
of  a  remarkably  robust  constitution  and  no  less  remarkable 
endurance,  and  could  live  through  the  long  winter  on  half  a 
sack  of  flour  and  a  few  pounds  of  bacon,  as  he  had  done 
already  more  than  once  on  the  Indian  Missions.  He  was 
ordinarily  his  own  cook,  and  his  repast,  like  one  of  those 
arithmetical  combinations  that  always  give  the  same  result, 
consisted  of  pancakes  and  bacon,  bacon  and  pancakes,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  Whilst  in  Helena,  he  was  invited  time  and 
again,  and  most  persistently,  to  a  gratuitous  and  bountiful 
board  proffered  him  by  the  kindest  of  hosts,  Neil  Sullivan, 
who  was  then  the  proprietor  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Hotel.  But 
Father  U.  Grassi  had  no  relish  for  dainties,  and  nothing 
could  replace  his  "pea  coffee"  and  the  slapjacks  of  his  own 
cooking.  His  companions,  however,  not  being  blessed  with 
similar  stomachs,  were  but  too  glad  to  accept  of  the  kind 
landlord's  hospitality. 

It  is  also  related  of  Father  Grassi,  and  we  have  heard  the 
story  from  him  several  times,  that  one  day  he  was  just  about 
to  mount  his  horse,  to  go  somewhere,  when  two  individuals 
walked  up  to  him.  Both,  awhile  before,  had  heard  the 
Father  speak  on  distractions  in  prayer,  and  now  one  of 
the  two  remarked  that,  he  did  not  see  why  people  could  not 
pray  without  being  distracted ;  he  had  no  distractions  when 
he  was  praying.  "Look  here,  sir,"  said  Father  Grassi  to 
him :  "  This  horse  is  yours,  if,  upon  your  honor  and  con- 
science right  now,  you  w^ill  say  only  one  Pater  without  letting 
your  mind  wander  away."  The  man  accepted,  and,  taking  a 
devout  and  prayerful  attitude,  blessed  himself  and  commenced. 
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But  he  soon  gave  hiaiself  hopelessly  away  by  inquiring,  whether 
with  the  horse  he  was  not  alsu  to  get  the  bridle  and  saddle. 

Father  Grassi  left  in  the  spring,  and  about  the  same  time 
a  lay-Brother,  Paschal  Megazzini,  S.  J.,  was  added  to  the 
Fathers'  Residence.  This  good  and  favorite  Brotlier  became 
now,  and  was  for  maay  years  after,  a  genial  figure  on  CathoHe 
Hill,  where  he  did  more  varied  hard  work  than  any  one  man 
would  seem  equal  to. 

In  the  same  spring  Father  F.  X.  Kuppens  and  L.  Van 
Gorp  replaced  each  other,  the  latter  coming  Ut  Helena,  while 
the  former  was  assigned  to  Virginia.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ewr,  for  tiiese  Missions,  Father  Kuppens  was  recalletl  soon 
after,  returning  to  the  Slates,  during  the  summer,  by  the 
way  of  Fort  Benton.  While  on  this  field,  he  had  endeared 
himself  to  evei-y  manner  of  people.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  and  known  tliroughc^ut  Montana  as  one  who  pould 
manage  not  only  wild  bronchos,  but  old,  rusty  sinners  as  well 
with  singular  dexterity.  His  departnre  was  keenly  felt  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  his  remembrance  is  still  fondly 
cherished  by  many  an  old-timer  in  the  Boulder  Valley,  and 
wherever  he  had  exercised  the  duties  of  his  missionary  call- 
ing. Father  F.  X.  Kupiwns,  S.  -T.,  may  be  called  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Helena  Chiircli. 

In  the  summer  Father  D'Aste  removed  to  Virginia,  while 
Father  Van  Gorp  was  given  another  assistant  in  Father  C. 
Imoda.  The  Jatter's  mi.ssionary  duty,  however,  besides  assist- 
ing in  the  spiritual  care  of  tlie  whites  of  tlie  district,  was  also 
to  visit  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  which,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, lie  continued  to  do  until  the  Mission  of  St.  Peter 
was  re-opened. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mission  of  Helena,  Continued.     The  First  Sister- 
hood FOR  the  Whites  in  Montana.    Hangman's 
Tree,  and  other  Incidents. 

By  this  time  of  our  history,  Helena  had  made  such  progress 
that  her  future,  as  a  lasting  place,  seemed  no  longer  a  matter 
of  conjecture  or  doubt,  and  the  project  of  bringing  in  some 
Sisterhood  for  school  and  hospital  purposes  commenced  now 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Fathers  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  community.  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  whose 
good  offices  and  assistance  in  that  direction  had  been  solicited 
already  some  time  before,  and  fii*st  by  Father  F.  X.  Kuppens, 
seemed  much  interested  in  this  good  work,  and  had  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  have  Sisters  come  out  to  Montana 
as  soon  as  the  people  here  would  be  ready  to  receive  them. 
In  the  summer  of  1869  Father  L.  Van  Gorp  renewed  the 
application  and  received  the  same  assurance.  Upon  this  favor- 
able answer,  he  began  to  make  ready  by  securing  first  a  suit- 
able location,  and  bought  for  the  purpose  several  lots  adjacent 
to  the  old  Gazette  site  east  of,  and  along  Ewing  Street,  the 
present  Academy  grounds. 

While  Father  Van  Gorp  was  thus  preparing  a  place,  Father 
De  Smet  was  at  work  at  St.  Louis  to  obtain  those  who  were 
to  occupy  it.  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Miege,  S.  J.,  Bishop  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  during  the 
summer  of  1869,  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  attend  the  Ecumen- 
ical Council  of  the  Vatican.  Father  De  Smet  happened  to 
meet  him  on  the  street,  and  after  a  few  words  of  greeting  and 
inquiry,  claimed  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  which  the  Bishop 
had  made  him  some  time  before,  viz :  to  send  Sisters  to  Mon- 
tana when  the  Fathers  there  would  be  ready  for  them.  Bishop 
Miege  referred  Father  De  Smet  to  the  Community  in  Leav- 
enworth, saying,  "  Tell  the  Mother  I  am  willing  the  Sisters 
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should  go,  if  they  can  be  spared."  Father  De  Smet  lost  no 
time.  He  culled  upon  severnl  wealthy  ladies  and  solicited 
from  them  Bufficieiit  donations  in  money  to  defray  all  the 
traveling  expen.ws  of  the  Sisters  to  Helena,  Montana.  This 
ftccomiilished,  he  took  the  first  train  to  Leavenworth,  and  on 
the  same  day  lie  arrived  sought  an  interview  with  the  Council 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  Rev.  Mother  and  her  Councillors,  in  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  some  timely  assistance  rendered  their  Sisterhood 
by  Father  De  Smet  some  years  before,  received  his  application 
with  favor,  and  five  members  of  the  Community  were  soon 
picked  out  and  ready  for  the  long  journey.  The  chosen  ones 
were  Sister  .Julia,  the  head  and  leader  of  the  band.  Sister 
Bertha,  Sister  Loretto,  Sister  Mary  and  Sister  Hegina.  Miss 
Rose  Kelly,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Helena  as  a  young 
woman  of  rare  niiisieal  talents,  was  also  of  the  number.  At 
Father  De  Smet'a  request,  the  little  colony  were  assembled  all 
together  in  the  parlor,  and  after  his  "in8})ection"  he  seemed 
to  be  delighted  with  their  good  spirits.  There  only  remained 
for  him  to  secure  the  railroad  tickets  and  other  fare  to  Helena, 
This  was  promptly  attended  to,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
bidden  the  Missionary  Sisters  fiood-bye  on  the  train,  and  seen 
tbeni  speed  aloni^  towardij  their  distant  home,  that  Father 
De  Smet  felt  that  his  mission  was  accomplished. 

The  Sisters  left  Ijeavenworth  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael, 
September  29th,  and  reached  Helena  on  the  lOlh  of  October. 
Being  the  first  Sisterhood  to  come  into  the  Territory  since  the 
settlement  by  the  whites,  their  arrival  was  an  event  of  no 
little  importance  in  the  church  history,  not  only  of  Helena, 
but  the  whole  of  Montana. 

Beyond  securing  a  site,  nolhiiig  had  been  done  as  yet  in 
regard  to  the  ere<rtion  of  buildings  for  the  new  Community, 
as  it  was  thought  that,  once  on  the  place,  the  Sisters  them- 
selves would  know  and  plan  what  might  better  suit  their  own 
roquii'cnients.  After  reaching  Helena,  and  sharing  for  a  few 
days  the  hospitality  of  some  Catholic  families,  the  little  colony 
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was  provided  with  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  old  Gazette 
shack,  which  was  now  vacated  and  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  the  Fathers,  who  returned  for  awhile  to  their  holes  or  little 
places  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 

In  the  meantime,  laborers  and  mechanics  had  been  put  to 
work,  and  a  conspicuous  frame  structure  soon  loomed  up  on 
what  had  now  commenced  to  be  called  "Academy  Hill.''  The 
building  was  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, and  by  the  beginning  of  January,  1870,  St.  Vincent's 
Female  Academy,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  for  the 
whites  in  Montana,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils, 
both  day  scholars  and  boarders.  The  old  Gazette  shanty  had 
now  also  been  fitted  up  partially  into  a  class-room  for  boys, 
and,  thus,  with  the  opening  of  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  a  day 
school  for  boys  was  also  inaugurated. 

The  little  band  of  peaceful  souls  were  but  a  short  while  in 
their  new  quarters,  when  they  were  treated  to  a  rather  grew- 
some  glimpse  of  western  ways.  Some  three  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  Academy  and  in  full  sight  of  its  inmates,  there 
arose,  in  what  was  called  "  Dry  Gulch,"  a  grim,  solitary  tree, 
with  a  stout  limb  that  projected  from  the  parent  trunk,  almost 
horizontally,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
tree  was  a  very  peculiar  growth  in  many  ways,  and  brought 
forth  fruit  betimes  all  of  a  sudden  and  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary kind.  A  casual  glance  at  it  by  one  of  the  Sisters  one 
day,  sent  a  shudder  through  her  not  less  than  all  the  rest. 
The  tree  had  borne  fruit  during  the  night,  and  a  human  being 
was  hanging  from  the  limb  we  have  just  described.  It  was 
but  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the  deadly  plant  had  become  still 
more  prolific,  this  time  two  human  forms  being  seen  dangling 
from  its  branches.  More  than  twenty  years  have  passed,  but 
have  not  quite  obliterated  the  ghastly  vision  from  the  minds 
of  the  beholders. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  Last  Chance  or  Helena,  we  may  add  here  by 
way  of  explanation  that  "  Hangman's  Tree,"  as  it  was  called, 
19 
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had  been  selected  by  the  Conimittee  of  Safety  or  Vigilaiites  of 
this  district,  as  a  handy  and  iaexpensive  inatruiiieot  to  deal 
out  Bummary  juatioe  to  evil-doers,  and  quit*  a  number  were 
sent  out  of  the  country  by  tJie  "  Hangmao's  Tree  "  road.  But 
wej'e  all  these  really  guilty  of  tlie  crimes  for  which,  ostensibly, 
they  suffered  and  were  executed?  And  was  the  pnuighment 
mel«d  out,  deserved  in  every  case  by  the  misdeed  for  which  it 
was  inflicted  ?  Perhaps  so  ;  still,  who  knows  but  some  such 
summary  sentence  will  yet  be  revised,  and  even  reversed  at 
the  judgment  seat  of  Hira  who  "will  judge  our  justices!"^ 

The  two  last  seen  hanging  from  the  tree,  were  Joseph 
Wilson  and  Peter  Arthur  L.  Compton,  esecuted  April  30, 
1870,  for  attempt  tu  murder  and  rob  George  Leanard,  a  few 
days  before.     Neither  was  a  Catholic,  still,  Compton,  when 


'  The  following  19  from  The  Proeeedingt  of  Iht  Grand  Lodge  of  AiuritiU  Frte 
and  Aeeqtttd  Matona  of  Montana:  Eighth  Communicaliaa.  A.  D.  1ST2;  A. 
L.  6872.  Pagea  10],  102.— Heleaa :  The  Bockv  MoanUm  Publishing  Co^ 
1873:— 

"Among  thoM  who  were  hung  on  the  fatal  tree  in  the  adjacent  gulch  was 
one  who  came  to  as  reeomoiended  from  ihe  Committee  axA  Lodge  ia  Vir- 
giniii  City  aa  a  frienr]  and  Brother.  He  passed,  while  here,  under  the  name 
of  Troslia,  or  more  commonly,  Frenchy.  He  had  ht-en  esamined  in  Vir- 
ginia City  Lodge,  and  was  vouched  for  in  our  Lodge  hy  several  brethren 
who  had  met  him  lliere.  Fur  a  lime  he  made  hioiself  one  of  the  most 
lenlous  and  eflieieni  ministers  of  juKlice;  was  employed  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety  as  special  nif;lit  policeman.  In  the  Lodge  he  had  acted  as  Tiler 
on  several  occasions ;  was  always  prompt,  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  duty 
required  of  him.  Some  brelliren  from  Oregon,  who  subHequcntly  viMted 
our  Lodge,  ami  had  known  lum  there  some  yean!  before,  made  inquiries 
about  bliu,  and  intimated  doubts  of  his  being  a  Mason.  A  special  com- 
mittee was  at  once  appointed  lo  examine  him  and  ascertain  hiu  true  cla.ims 
to  the  character  he  was  acting.  Meanwliile,  I  forbade  his  admission  to  the 
Lodge,  and  brought  upon  myself  his  fierce  displeasure.  In  several  conver- 
sations with  bim,  at  various  times  and  places,  I  detected  him  in  contrndic- 
tionp,  which  lie  made  awkward  work  in  alteinpting  fo  eiplain,  till  he  seemed 
to  realize  that  he  had  unwittingly  betrayed  his  true  character  as  an  impos- 
tor. To  make  our  convictions  doubly  sure,  we  suspended  judgment  till 
answers  were  received  from  Louisiana  and  other  jurisdictions  where  he 
claimed  to  have  been  made  or  affiliated,  and  thorough  search  had  been 
made  through  their  records.     The  auswere  received  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
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made  aware  of  his  doom,  asked  to  see  a  Catholic  priest.  Just 
at  this  juncture  Father  L.  Van  Gorp  and  his  assistant^  Father 
C.  Imoda^  happened  to  be  both  out  of  town  on  missionary 
duty.  The  latter,  however,  had  been  summoned  to  attend  a 
sick  call  only  a  short  distance,  and  was  due  home  at  any 
moment.  On  hearing  this,  the  leaders  were  considerate  and 
indulgent  enough  to  suspend  proceedings  for  a  while,  but  the 
priest  not  coming  as  soon  as  expected,  it  was  now  resolved 
to  wait  no  longer.  The  victims,  followed  by  a  large  crowd 
of  people,  were  being  taken  to  "  Hangman's  Tree,"  when, 
happily.  Father  Imoda  arrived.  A  halt  was  made,  to  give 
the  condemned  man  a  chance  to  see  the  priest  and  receive 
at  his  hands  the  comforts  of  religion.  These  were  given 
him   partly  on   the   same  wagon   on  which    he  was   being 


and  the  judgment  upon  his  Masonic  claims  and  standing  was  unanimous. 
His  loss  of  standing  among  the  Masons  led  to  his  loss  of  standing  in  society 
and  fuller  investigation  into  his  general  character.  He  was  discharged 
from  his  place  on  the  police,  and  could  find  no  employment  anywhere. 
Regarding  me  as  the  author  of  his  calamitieSi  he  was  often  heard  indulging 
in  threats  of  bloody  vengeance  against  me.  Of  this,  however,  I  knew 
nothing  at  the  time,  and  only  after  the  execution  did  they  explain  to  me 
the  singular  circumstance  that  I  had  observed  him  about  my  cabin  at  a  very 
unusual  hour  of  the  night,  without  any  apparent  cause  or  satisfactory  reason. 
With  a  fatality  that  seemed  to  court  destruction  he  still  lingered  in  a  com- 
munity where  he  was  an  object  of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  every  honest 
man  and  good  citizen,  and  sank  rapidly  into  debauchery  and  crime.  It 
was  not  long  till  he  was  detected  in  a  bold  robbery  of  a  very  aggravating 
nature.  The  offence  itself  seems  hardly  to  have  merited  the  extreme  pun- 
ishment that  he  received,  but  the  false  part  that  he  had  played,  .  .  .  with 
much  additional  evidence  as  to  his  former  life  and  connections,  satisfied 
his  judges  that  he  had  been  and  still  was  a  member  of  a  gang  of  road  agents, 
acting  the  part  of  spy,  and  that  there  was  no  country  to  which  he  could 
safely  be  banished,  save  to  that  one  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  The 
high  reputation  that  Masonry  bore  in  those  earlier  days,  the  protection  that 
the  name  afforded,  through  the  general  conviction  that  a  blow  aimed  at  one 
of  its  members  would  be  avenged  by  all,  rendered  it  an  object  of  the  highest 
ambition  to  gain  admission  within  its  charmed  circle.  So  far  as  I  have 
ever  known,  this  was  the  only  instance  where  imposition  ever  attained  even 
to  partial  success,  and  the  final  result  in  this  case  was  not  calculated  to 
encourage  a  repetition. '^ — Grand  Hialorian^a  Address. 
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carried  to  death,  Father  Imoda  riding  with  him  and  being 
at  his  side  up  to  the  last 

Of  the  five  pioneer  Sisters  who  came  to  Heteua,  in  1869. 
SLster  Bertha  is  the  only  one  who  still  remaius  on  duty  here. 
Sister  Begina  passed  to  the  Lord  at  the  Mother  House  in 
Leavenworth  May  5th,  1875,  at  the  youthful  age  of  26,  and 
ahortly  after  she  had  been  recalled  from  Montana,  where  her 
delicate  health  had  become  seriously  impaired.  The  rest  are 
pursuing  the  duties  of  their  calling  in  diSerent  branch  bouses 
of  the  Order  elsewhere. 

As  appetite  betimes  comes  with  eating,  so  here  also ;  no 
sooner  was  the  school  started  than  a  Hospital  was  felt  to  be 
even  more  neeiied  than  a  school.  And  not  without  reason, 
for,  comijarativeiy,  there  were  as  yet  but  few  children  in  this 
new  raining  country,  whereas,  the  number  of  miners  sick  or 
disabled  by  accident  and  in  great  want  of  proi)er  care  and 
patient  nursing,  was  considerable.  Thus,  the  establishment 
of  the  Sisters'  School  naturally  led  to,  and  hastened  in  many 
ways  the  establishment  of  a  Sisters'  Hospital.  Suitable 
buildings  were  soon  contracted  for,  and  before  these  were  quite 
completed,  a  new  colony  of  Sisters  from  Leavenworth  arrived 
to  conduct  tlie  new  Infititution,  opening  it  late  in  the  fall  of 
1870,  under  the  name  and  patronage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Sisters  whose  arrival  we  have  chronicled,  belonged  to 
an  independent  established  branch  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
since  by  it^  Foundations,  and  the  zealous  and  efficient  labors 
of  its  members  in  our  midst,  the  new  Community  became 
closely  coimectetl  with  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Montana, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  i)lace  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
origin. 


SISTER    LORETTO. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Sisterhood  of  Charity  of  Leavenworth, 

Kansas. 

In  1812,  Rev.  Father  David,  one  of  the  pioneer  priests  of 
Kentucky,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Community  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  female  teachers  for  the  Diocese^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget.  The  zealous 
Father  soon  commenced  the  good  work  by  congregating  to- 
gether a  few  pious  girls  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  had 
long  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  God  in  the  religious 
state. 

With  his  Bishop's  approval,  Father  David  formed  his 
young  Sisterhood  according  to  the  Rule  and  Constitution  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  France, 
not  varying  in  the  least  from  either,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  additional  clauses,  which  the  difference  of  this  country 
from  that  of  France  made  necessary. 

The  Sisters  commenced  their  labors  near  St.  Thomas^  Semi- 
nary, Bardstown,  Kentucky,  but  in  a  short  time  removed  to 
their  new  Convent,  Xazareth,  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
Bardstown,  which  was  then  the  Episcopal  See. 

In  a  few  years,  Nazareth  l)ecame  the  Mother  House  of  a 
large  community,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1820  it  had  estab- 
lished branches  in  Scott  County,  Louisville,  Yellowbanks, 
Elizabeth  town,  and  Bardstown.  In  1840  a  colony  of  Sisters 
was  sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  first  establishment  outside 
of  Kentucky. 

In  August,  1819,  Father  David  had  been  consecrated  Coad- 
jutor Bishop  of  Bardstown,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  Sisters  of  Nazareth, 
over  whom  he  presided  more  than  twenty  years  as  the  Epis- 
copal Superior.  As  time  advanced,  the  colony  of  Sisters  of 
Nashville  had  increased  to  more  than  twice  their  former  num- 
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ber.  In  1852,  six  of  these  Sisters  having  determined  to 
transfer  tbeir  allegiance  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Miles  of 
Nasliville,  the  other  members  were  recalled  to  Nazareth,  the 
Mother  House  in  Kentucky.  From  these  oironmstances 
originated  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  the 
first  sis  having  made  their  novitiate  and  profession  at  Naza- 
reth, under  the  guidance  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  David,  their 
founder. 

In  a  few  years  the  colony  of  seceders  found  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  in  locating  id  Tennessee,  as  they  saw  no 
possibility  of  extending  the  works  of  charity  eontemplatfd  in 
the  rules  of  St.  Vincent  beyond  that  State.  This  matter  waa 
oflen  discussed  among  themselves,  and  finally  resulted  in  a 
general  wish  to  remove  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  where  an 
extensive  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  duties  presented  itself. 

About  this  time  a  Metropolitan  Council  was  convened  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Sister  Xavier  Ross,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Nashville  colony,  availed  herself  of  this  occasion 
to  see  one  or  more  of  the  suffragan  Bishops  of  that  See,  with 
a  view  to  secure  a  home  for  the  Community.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  St.  Louis,  she  sought  an  interview  with  Father  P. 
J.  De  Smet,  with  whom  she  had  a  reading  acquaintance,  and 
laid  the  whole  case  before  him,  confidently  asking  his  advice. 
The  Father  informed  her  that  Bishop  Miege,  of  Leavenworth, 
would  attend  the  Council,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  one 
of  the  Bishop's  intentions,  as  he  had  learned  from  the  Bishop 
himself,  was  to  procure  a  colony  of  Sisters  to  teach  in  Ijeaven- 
worth,  and  therefore,  he  advised  her  to  see  his  Lonlship  and 
confer  freely  with  him  on  her  affairs. 

Being  called  upon  by  Mother  Xavier,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop,  wlio  had  already  been  notified  of  her  object  by 
Father  De  Smet,  informed  her  that  he  would  receive  the 
whole  Community  most  willingly.  By  tlie  end  of  February, 
1860,  the  former  Sisters  of  Cliarity  of  Nashville  had  passed 
under  the  jiLristliction  of  Bishop  Miege,  and  from  their  new 
home  became  known  as  the  Sisters  of  Ciianty  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
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Of  the  six  members  who  had  been  authorized  by  their 
Ecclesiastical  Superior  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Bishop 
Miles  of  Nashville,  two  died  before  the  colony  removed  to 
Kansas,  while  a  third  one  returned  to  the  Nazareth  Con- 
vent. Thus,  the  three  others,  who  were  Mother  Xavier 
Koss,  Mother  Vincent  and  Sister  Johanna,  may  properly  be 
called  the  founders  of  the  Leavenworth  Sisterhood. 

These  three  remarkable  women  are  still  living  and  not 
unknown  in  Montana,  the  two  former  having  been  in  charge 
of  St.  Vincent's  Academy  and  the  latter  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, both  in  this  city,  for  several  years.  Of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Nashville  colony,  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  had  joined  the  original  band  of  six  previous  to  their 
moving  to  Kansas,  several  also  survive,  and  three  of  them 
reside  in  our  midst.  They  are  Mother  Josephine,  who  is  and 
has  been  for  many  years  in  charge  of  St.  John's  Hospital ; 
Sister  Placidia,  who  presides  over  the  Orphan  Department 
attached  to  the  same  Institution,  and  Sister  Ann,  on  duty  at 
St.  Vincent's  Academy. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sister  Xavier  Ross,  the  first  Mother, 
the  new  Sisterhood  increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  from  the 
Mother  House  of  Leavenworth  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of 
Kansas.  Later  on,  they  opened  branch  Houses  in  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  From  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, however,  they  subsequently  withdrew  to  exercise  their 
calling  further  west,  where  a  newer  and  larger  field  was  open 
for  their  labors.  They  had  established  only  four  Houses 
in  Kansas,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  branch  out  into 
Montana.  The  Sisters  of  Leavenworth  have  to-day  a  mem- 
bership of  300  and  conduct  30  establishments,  eight  of  which 
are  in  our  own  State. 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  Sisterhood  that  was  destined 
to  do  so  much  good  in  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  this  part  of 
the  Northwest,  we  return  to  our  narrative,  and  crossing  over 
the  Range,  take  up  the  local  history  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Mis- 
sion and  its  dependencies. 
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CHAPTEK  Vni. 

MiasiCRf  OP  Deer  Lodob.     First  Missionary  Wm 
Rev.  R.  Db  Ryckbbb.    Chduch  op  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Etc. 

The  name  Deer  Lodge,  by  which  the  valley,  the  river,  the 
town  and  the  County  are  known  at  present,  is  an  old  appella- 
tion derived  from  the  Indiana.  The  Hot  Springs  mound,  a 
most  picturesque  freak  of  nature  in  the  center  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  looked  at  from  a  distance,  before  any 
bui!<ling8  obstructed  its  view,  had  all  the  appearance  of  an 
Indian  lodge;  and  the  hot  springs  vapor  ascending  from  it, 
conspicuous  in  cold  weather  for  miles  around,  made  the  resem- 
blance still  more  striking.  The  warm  and  genial  temperature 
produced  by  the  heat  of  the  springs  and  their  rising  vapors, 
clothed  the  surroundings,  even  in  the  coldest  winter  months, 
with  almost  perpetual  verdure,  and  the  spot,  iu  consequence, 
was  the  favorite  resoit  of  the  white  tailed  deer  that  gathered 
there  in  large  numbers  from  the  snow-covered  mountains  and 
valley.  Whence  the  name,  the  dwelling  pla<¥,  the  home  of 
the  deer,  or  Deer  Lodge,  jrivcn  to  it  by  the  Indians,  who  in 
their  names  of  things  and  places,  not  nnfrequently,  express 
nature's  poetry:  — 

S()anish  Fork,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  its  first  settlers 
were  Mexicans;  Cotton-wood,  from  the  tree  growing  there; 
and  also  La  B:irge  City,  after  Ca])t.  Jo.  La  Barge,  of  St. 
Louis,  were  the  names  given  to  the  place  by  the  whites  at 
different  times,  and  under  these  appellations  it  appears  in  the 
earliest  maps  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  theory,  that 
the  original  Indian  name  was  the  fittest,  since  it  alone  has 
survived  all  the  otliers. 

On  reaching  the  Dog  Creek  Summit  going  westward,  the 
view  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  and  its  gem  city,  as  it  sud- 
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denlj  burst  upon  the  coach  traveller  of  former  days,  is  a 
glorious  vision  of  matchless  beauty.  The  whole  valley  beneath 
is  in  full  sight,  and  the  neat  little  town  is  seen  nestling  in  its 
cotton- wood  groves  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Deer  Lodge  River. 
The  stream  flows  through  the  center  of  the  valley  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  its  course  is  indicated  all  along  by  a 
meandering  growth  of  cotton-wood.  Here  and  there  fine 
ranches  and  farms  dot  the  bottom.  Beyond  the  river  rise  the 
bench  lands,  stretching  back  and  up  to  the  pine  forests  on  the 
mountain  sides.  Above  the  broad,  wooded  belt,  tower  bare, 
bold  cliffs  of  gigantic  proportions  and  over  all  Mt.  Powell, 
some  13,000  feet  high,  and  the  other  snow  crests  of  the  Gold 
Creek  range.  The  general  appearance  of  these  crests,  as 
seen  from  this  point,  is,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  O'Connor, 
that  of  a  sea  after  a  violent  storm,  but  no  waves  of  ocean 
could  more  than  miniature  these  mighty  upheavals  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

The  first  missionary  work  in  Deer  Lodge  and  vicinity  was 
done  by  some  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  nominally  Father  Giorda, 
who,  on  his  travels  to  and  from  the  Indian  Missions  east  and 
west  of  the  Range,  visited  these  settlements  several  times  pre- 
vious to  1866.  He  was  for  the  first  time  at  Cotton- wood,  as 
the  place  was  then  called  by  the  whites,  in  March  of  1863, 
and  some  Ijaptisms  performed  by  him  on  that  occasion,  are 
recorded  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission.  He  was  there  again  on  and 
about  the  19th  of  March  of  1864,  and  said  mass  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Grant,  or  plain  Johnny  Grant,  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called  in  those  days.  In  the  baptismal  records  of  St. 
Peter\s  Mission  we  find  18  baptisms  }>erforraed  by  Father 
Giorda  at  Deer  Lodge,  March  19, 1864,  and  among  the  num- 
ber appear  seven  children  of  Mr.  Grant's  own  family.  The 
place  was  visited  again  by  him  in  this  same  year  in  December, 
and  in  the  May  of  the  following  year,  and  on  both  occasions  he 
baptized  sevemi  children  m  vidniis  of  Deer  Lodge,  in  oppido 
Deer  Lodge,  at  Hot  Springs  and  Silver  Bow,  as  appears  from 
the  same  records. 
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The  numerous  and  rich  placer  diggings  discovered  in  Deer 
Lodge  County  were  now  attractiog  thither  a  large  influx  of 
miners,  and  as  many  of  these  were  Catholies,  the  presence  of 
a  resident  priest  in  this  part  of  Montana  became  indispensable. 
The  matter  was  laid  by  Father  Giorda  before  the  Ordinary, 
Right  Rev,  A,  M.  A.  Blanchet,  who  assigned  Rev,  Reraigius 
De  Ryckere  to  Ihe  new  field.  The  Father  reached  Deer  Lodge 
in  July,  1866,  and  from  his  arrival,  properly,  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mission. 

Rev.  R.  De  Ryckere  is  still  at  his  post,  and  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  Dean  of  the  secular  clergy  in  Montana.  He  is  a 
native  of  Emelgheu,  a  little  towu  in  West  Flanders,  Belgium, 
where  he  was  boru  on  August  6,  1S37.  He  made  his  theo- 
Ic^ical  studies  at  the  American  College  in  Louvain, — that 
famed  nursery  of  Levites  that  has  given  so  many  zealous  and 
efficient  missionary  priests  and  such  a  galaxy  of  eminent 
Prelates  to  the  church  in  the  United  Stat^, — and  was  raised 
to  the  priesthood  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Sterckx,  at  Mech- 
lin, May  21,  1864.  He  left  Europe  in  1865  for  the  Diocese 
of  Ncsqually,  for  which  he  had  been  ordained,  and  toward  the 
end  of  September,  landed  at  A^'ancouver,  Washington,  whence, 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  to  start 
the  Deer  Lodge  Mission. 

Father  Dc  liyckore  arrived  at  Deer  Ixiilge  early  in  July, 
and  held  his  firat  Sunday  services  at  the  house  of  Mr.  .lobn 
Grant,  the  pi-esent  residence  of  Mr.  Conrad  Kohrs,  In  Octo- 
ber he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on  Main  Street, 
between  Fourtli  and  Fifth,  and  the  hewn  log  structure  was 
ready  for  use  by  the  8th  of  December,  Ihe  first  mass  being 
celebrated  therein  on  that  day.  It  was  named  after  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  and  is  the  first  cIiuitIi  building  erected 
in  Deer  Lodge  County. 

From  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  made  his  residence,  Father  De 
Ryckere  visited  at  stated  times  all  the  numerous  mining  camps 
within  the  County.  Gold  Creek,  Pioneer,  Pike's  Peak,  Black- 
foot,  Bear  Gulch,  and  Bear  Mouth,  McClellan  Gulch,  German 
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Gulch,  Cable,  AndersoD,  Butte,  Silver  Bow,  Philipsburgh,  and 
other  places  were  attended  and  regularly  visited  by  him  at  this 
time.  To  the  mining  camps  were  subsequently  added  New 
Chicago,  Flint  Creek,  Nevada  Creek,  and  other  settlements* 
the  list  being  still  further  increased  quite  recently  by  newer 
communities,  Elliston,  Garrison,  Avon,  Drummond  and  others 
sprung  up  since  Montana's  railroad  period  began. 

The  diflSculties  and  hardships  of  his  early  missionary  life 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  told,  and  if  written,  would 
fill  a  good-sized  volume.  Horse-back  rides  of  40,  60,  80  and 
more  miles  over  impassable  trails,  in  the  dead  of  winter  and 
through  deep  snows,  or  under  the  scorching  sun  of  the  sum- 
mer, were  weekly  occurrences  in  the  discharge  of  his  missionary 
duties.  Accidents  to  life  in  the  mining  camps  were  frequent, 
equally  frequent  being  broils  and  shooting  scrai)es,  and  the 
good  Samaritan  had  to  be  on  the  saddle  whole  days,  and 
even  nights,  to  reach  the  sick  in  time  for  the  last  comforts  of 
religion. 

Though  these  sick  calls  were  usually  very  urgent,  frequently 
being  made  doubly  so  by  the  distance  to  be  traveled  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey,  it  also  occurred  once  in  a  while  that 
the  case  was  one  of  those  where  fama  crescii  eundo,  and  the 
person  reported  in  need  of  the  priest's  assistance  and  dying, 
was  but  slightly  indisposed.  The  innocent  occasion  of  a  sick 
call  of  this  kind,  was  Father  De  Ryckere  himself  once  during 
the  winter  of  1866.  He  had  been  reported  seriously  ill,  nay, 
dying,  to  Father  Kuppens,  S.  J.,  at  Helena,  who  at  once 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  rode  to  Deer  Lodge  during  a  fearful 
blinding  snow  storm.  Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  felt  at  one 
and  the  same  time  stronger  emotions  of  both  chagrin  and 
delight  than  did  Father  Kuppens  on  this  occasion.  His 
Reverend  patient  was  not  so  low  after  all ;  he  was  suffering 
from  a  sore  finger,  which  he  had  slightly  hurt  while  splitting 
some  kindling  wood. 

The  log  church  was  replaced  later  by  a  neat  stone  struc- 
ture erected  on  a  central  spot  some  400  yards  northeast  of 
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the  first  location.  It  was  started  in  1S74  and  blessed  on 
the  19tii  of  Marph,  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  of  the  following 
year,  Fatlier  F.  J.  Kelleher  being  present  on  the  occasion  and 
coudilcting  the  ceremonies.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
something  over  ^7000.  The  funds  for  tJie  purpose  were 
realized  in  part  from  the  sale  of  the  old  site  and  partly  frotn 
contributions.  Owing,  however,  to  the  falling  off  of  the  gold 
placer  diggings  in  the  district,  it  took  good  Father  De  Kyckere 
some  fourteen  years  t<3  discharge  the  church  indebtedness. 
The  Father's  quarters  had  been  meanwhile  at  the  rear  of  the 
ehuffh,  in  a  lower  prolongation  of  the  main  building,  and 
consisted  of  a  comfortable  study  room  and  two  small  closet- 
like places,  one  for  sleeping  and  the  other  for  both  sleeping 
and  eacristy  purposes.  Recently  a  neat  brick  residen<:!e  has 
been  erected  for  the  pastor  by  the  Catholics  of  the  Mi^ioa. 

Father  De  Ryckere  will  ever  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Deer  Lodge  people,  for  the  establishment  in  tiieir  midst  of 
two  flourishing  Catholic  Institutiona,  St,  Joseph's  Hospital 
and  9t.  Mary's  Academy,  both  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
was  first  opened  in  temjwrary  quarters  on  the  corner  of  Third 
and  D  Streets  in  October,  187."^,  while  suitable  buildings 
were  Ijeing  constrncleil.  The  Sisters  removed  from  tlieir  log 
cabin  into  tJie  new  Hospital,  a  large  frame  structure,  in 
February,  1874.  Valuable  improvements  were  subsequently 
made  to  the  pivmises,  and  the  original  frame  is  now  replaced 
by  a  substantial  brick  structure,  the  work  of  Sister  Ann 
Joseph,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  ably  conducted  the 
Institution. 

The  buildings  for  St.  Mary's  Academy  were  first  commenced 
by  Father  De  Ryckere  in  1878,  and  work  on  them  continued 
at  intervals  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  Institution  was  in- 
augurated in  September,  1882,  and  has  been  ever  since  in 
successful  operation,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  original  structures  proving  in- 
sufficient, have  been  enlarged  of  late  to  almost  twice  tbeir 
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original  dimensions,  and  St.  Mary's  Academy  affords  to-day 
as  good  advantages  for  the  education  of  young  ladies  as  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  State. 

In  January,  1876,  Father  De  Ryckere  was  given  an  assistant 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  A.  Z.  PouHn,  who  came  to  Deer  Lodge 
from  Idaho,  where  he  had  been  on  missionary  duty  for  a 
number  of  years.  Poor  health,  however,  did  not  allow  Father 
Poulin  to  remain  long  on  the  Mission ;  about  eighteen  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Deer  Lodge,  he  fell  a  victim  to  inflammatory 
rheumatism  and  returned  to  his  native  Diocese  of  Montreal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Dependencies  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Mission. 

Butte.     Helmsville.     Philipsburqh. 

Granite.     Anaconda.     Stone 

Station,  etc. 

By  this  time  Butte  City  had  commenced  to  loom  up  as  a 
lasting  mining  camp,  rich  and  numerous  gold,  silver  and 
copper  leads  having  been  discovered  in  different  places.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  many  Catholics,  whose  number 
increased  daily  with  the  development  of  the  mines,  a  church 
was  built  here  in  1877-8.  It  was  a  frame  structure,  with  a 
brick  lining  added  to  it  some  time  after.  Although  used 
from  its  completion,  it  was  formally  blessed  under  the  title  of 
St.  Patrick  on  August  1, 1879,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
C.  J.  Seghers,  who  made  that  year  the  first  episcopal  visitation 
of  western  Montana,  to  which  we  refer  more  in  detail  else- 
where. The  place  was  attended  regularly  from  Deer  Lodge 
until  March,  1881.  About  this  time,  it  became  both  part  of 
the  new  County  of  Silver  Bow  and  a  separate  Mission,  and  we 
shall  speak  of  it  also  separately  and  more  in  detail  further  on. 
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BeBiJes  the  church  of  Butte,  another  was  built  by  Father 
De  Ryckere  in  1888-9  at  Helmsville,  Nevada  Creek  Valley, 
where  there  is  a  small  comtuunity  of  most  excellent  Catholics. 
The  neat  structure  cost  close  on  $3000,  and  was  blessed  under 
the  title  of  the  Ajwstle  St.  Thomas,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John 
B.  Bronde!,  July  7,  1889. 

Granite  and  Philipsbui^b,  two  mining  towns  a  short 
distauce  from  each  other,  belong  also  to  tjie  Deer  Lodge 
Mission.  A  church  was  erected  in  the  former  place  id 
1890-91.  In  the  latter  place  a  church  is  being  constructed. 
The  Catholic  population  of  the  two  places  and  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  numbers  nearly  1000  soula.  Quartz  mining 
is  here  the  princii>al  industry  of  the  commanity,  and  this 
district,  until  quite  recently,  waa  visited  from  Deer  Lodge, 
Within  the  last  few  mouths  liev,  A.  H.  Lambaere  has 
been  given  the  spiritual  charge  of  thts  portion  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

Father  A.  U.  Lambaere  is  a  young  and  talented  missionary 
priest.  He  hails  from  Vlamerthinge  in  West  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium, where  he  was  bom  December  11, 18G5.  Having  made 
his  humanities  in  the  College  of  Menin,  he  passed  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  at  Roulers.  In  September,  1886,  he  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain,  and  there,  on  December  27, 
1888,  was  ordained  a  priest  for  the  diocese  of  Helena.  He 
arrived  in  Montana  October,  1889,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of 
the  assistant  priests  at  tlie  Cathe<lral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts, 
whence  he  visited  as  his  special  missionary  duty  Great  Falls 
and  Boulder  Valley.  A  church  at  the  former  place  was 
erected  by  him  during  this  time.  From  Bozeman,  whither 
he  was  assigned  in  January,  1891,  and  whence  he  also 
attended  Three  ForlvS,  the  Boulder  and  Missouri  Valleys 
and  other  stations.  Father  Lambaere  was  transferred  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  to  the  west  side,  -sv-here  he  is  now 
entrusted  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the  Catholics  of  Granite 
and  Pliilipsburgh  and  also  those  who  are  scattered  throughout 
Beaverhead  and  Madison  Counties. 
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St.  Andrew  is  the  name  and  title  of  the  church  at  Granite. 
The  structure  is  a  frame  one,  30  by  68  feet,  with  Rectory 
attached,  and  cost,  complete,  nearly  $5000. 

Anaconda. 

Another  flourishing  Mission,  and  one  that  has  outgrown  in 
the  short  period  of  its  existence  the  older  settlements  of  Deer 
Lodge  County,  is  Anaconda.  Large  smelting  works  have 
been  established  here  by  the  Anaconda  Company,  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  gives  employment  to  nearly  2,000  laborers. 
The  place  was  first  regularly  visited  from  Deer  Lodge,  until 
the  increased  number  of  Catholics  rendered  the  ministrations 
of  a  resident  priest  indispensable.  Rev.  P.  Desiere,  who 
had  been  residing  at  Deer  Lodge  with  Father  De  Ryckere  for 
about  a  year,  was  put  in  charge. 

Father  P.  Desiere  is  a  veteran  of  learning,  tact  and  much 
experience,  counting  now  twenty-five  years  efficient  service  in 
the  ministry.  He  was  born  at  Houthem  in  Flanders,  Bel- 
gium, April  7,  1843.  After  six  years  of  Latin  studies  made 
at  Fumes,  he  entered  the  higher  courses  at  Bruges,  and  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood  December  21,  1867,  He  was  twelve 
years  a  professor  at  Dixmude,  and  Curate  four  years  at  Rou- 
lers,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  pastorship  of  Westende. 
This  he  surrendered  four  years  after,  to  become  a  missionary 
in  America,  leave  being  granted  him,  not  without  regret,  by 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  proflered  services  being 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  Bishop  of 
Helena,  he  came  to  Montana  in  April,  1887,  and  was  first 
assigned  to  Deer  Lodge  as  assistant  to  Father  De  Ryckere. 
He  did  also  missionary  duty  at  Butte  for  a  few  months,  and 
in  September,  1888,  was  appointed  to  Anaconda  and  became 
the  first  resident  pastor  of  that  new  Catholic  community. 

The  neat  brick  church,  blessecl  under  the  title  of  St.  Paul, 
November  25,  1888,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  $12,000; 
a  comfortable  pastoral  residence  built  shortly  after ;  St.  Ann^R 
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Hospital,  conductaJ  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Leaven- 
worth, Kaueas,  and  quite  recently  ojiened;  above  all,  an 
exemplary  and  well  organized  congregation,  are  substantial 
evidences  of  Father  Desiere's  zeai  and  his  efiGcient  work  at 
Anaconda.  Among  his  pastoral  duties  is  also  that  of  visiting 
occasionally  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Insane  Asylum,  two 
State  Institutions  located  in  this  County. 

At  the  close  of  1891  there  were  in  Anaconda  2,650  Catho- 
lics, and  the  following  is  the  number  of  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages for  the  last  three  years  i  — 

Baplimu.  itarnaya. 

1889 82  28 

1890 101  32 

1891 108  33 


Still  continuing  the  history  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Mission,  the 
last  church  to  be  mentioned  is  the  one  just  completed  by 
Father  De  Eyckere  in  the  Flint  Ci-eek  Valley,  at  the  mouth 
of  Douglass  Creek.  It  is  a  frame  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $3,000,  aud  will  prove  a  great  accommodation  to  tJie 
number  of  our  Catholics  who  are  either  farming  or  mining  in 
that  vicinity.  It  is  a  dependency  of  the  molher  church  of 
Deer  Lodge,  whence  it  is  also  to  be  attended. 

The  nunil)er  of  Iwptihniri  and  marriages  in  the  now  reduced 
missionary  district  of  Deer  Lodge — that  is,  exclusive  of  Butte 
and  Anaconda,  has  been  ilir  the  last  three  years  as  follows  : — 


Biip/rams, 

Marriaya. 

1889 

61 

11 

1890 

08 

8 

1891 

80 

14 

The  Catholics  in  the  axime  district  in  1891  numbered  a 
little  over  2000.  By  adding  these  and  the  faithful  of  Ana- 
conda together,  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  population 
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of  15,156,  as  given  to  this  County  by  the  census  of  1890, 
nearly  5000,  that  is,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number, 
are  members  of  the  Church. 

To  complete  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  still  remains  to 
speak  of  that  portion  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Mission  that  has 
since  become  the  County  of  Silver  Bow,  and  this  we  shall  do 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I. 

Butte.      St.   Patrick^s  Mission.      Origin  of 

THE  Name  Silver  Bow.     First  Resident 

Priest.     St.  James'  Hospital. 

II. 

St.  Rose,  Dillon. 

Silver  Bow  County,  of  which  Butte  City  with  its  suburbs 
is  the  principal  part,  was  detached  from  the  County  of  Deer 
Lodge  in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  name  Silver  Bow  is 
derived  from  a  spot  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Butte,  where  a 
beautiful  stream  gracefully  bends  its  course  into  the  shape 
of  a  curved  Indian  bow.  This  gave  the  bow  element  to  the 
name ;  its  silver  part  came  from  above.  On  a  cloudy  day  in 
January,  1864,  four  miners  who  had  reached  a  point  near  the 
creek,  a  short  distance  from  Butte,  were  discussing  among 
themselves  the  name  that  should  be  given  to  the  place.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  sun,  peeping  through  an  opening  in  the 
clouds,  glanced  upon  the  waters  of  the  little  stream  as  they 
clasped  in  their  graceful  curve  the  spot  below,  and  lit  up  by 
20 
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the  sun's  Bmile,  that  bow-shaped  surface  shoDe  forth  with  a 
dazzling,  silver-like  brilliancy.  The  four  kuigbts  of  the  pick 
and  above!  had  but  to  utter  the  name  of  nature's  oivn  ooining, 
and  both,  the  creek  and  miaing  settlement  were  called  Silver 
Bow,  whence  also  the  name  of  the  new  County.  The  name 
of  Butte  City  is  derived  from  the  mouut  or  butte  north  of  the 
original  town,  and  was  first  given  to  it  in  tlie  fall  of  18(>4, 
when,  uiWD  the  discovery  of  rioh  plat-er  diggings  in  that 
viciuity,  the  first  mining  district  was  organited. 

The  placer  mining  operations  in  Butte  bad  b^uu  witli  the 
fall  of  1864  and  seeine<l  to  reach  their  climax  in  1867;  in 
1868  tlieir  decadence  comnienceil,  and  by  1874  old  placer 
Butte  bad  dwindled  into  insignifi canoe.  In  1875  it  wa^ 
discovered  that  its  black  ledges  coutaiued  more  wealth  in 
copper  and  silver  than  had  been  found  in  its  gold  fields  and 
gravels,  and,  from  that  on,  the  place  began  t«  loom  up  as 
New  or  Silver  Butte,  and,  as  such,  became  a  giunt  mining 
oamp  from  its  infancy. 

The  news  of  its  richness  in  silver  soon  spread  abroad  and 
miners  flocked  thither  from  all  directions.  Its  magic  growth 
has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  mining  settleraenta,  and 
from  a  few  hundred  its  population  grew  rapidly  to  thousands, 
2.5,000  being  tlie  number  of  souls  assigned  to  it  and  its  suburbs 
at  the  present  date. 

As  iudicatp(i  abuvf,  Father  Giorda,  S.  J.,  was  the  first  priest 
who  visited  Silver  Bow.  He  was  there  on  the  15th  of  May 
in  1865,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  reconle  in  his  owu  baud  of 
tlie  baptisms  performed  by  liim  nnder  tliat  date  in  ojtpido 
Silver  Biiw.  Father  F.  X.  Kupjiens,  S.  J.,  in  his  manu- 
script notes  before  us,  claims  to  Iiave  been  the  first  priest 
who  visited  Butte.  As  be  went  thither  on  a  hurried  sick 
call  in  the  summer  of  186.5,  wo  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  Father  Giorda  did  not  go  to  Bulte  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Silver  Bow  visit.  From  the  summer  of  1866  until  the 
spring  of  1881  Butte  and  Silver  Bow  were  attended  from 
Deer  Loilge. 
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Rev.  Jas.  J.  Dols^  who  had  been  assigned  to  Butte  as  its 
first  resident  pastor,  arrived  on  his  new  field  of  labor,  March 
8,  1881.  He  is  an  athlete  not  less  in  physical  than  moral 
strength,  and  great  indeed  must  needs  be  the  obstacle  that  he 
cannot  brush  aside  or  surmount  on  his  onward  march.  Rev. 
J.  J.  Dols  was  born  at  Sittard,  Holland,  March  6,  1848.  He 
studied  Latin,  partly  in  his  native  city  and  partly  at  Weert;. 
then  philosophy  at  St.  Nicholas,  Belgium ;  lastly  divinity  at 
both  the  American  College  and  University  at  Louvain.  He 
received  the  priestly  orders  in  1874  at  Bruxelles,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  in  the  same  year  came  to  America, 
as  a  missionary  priest  attache<l  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Oregon. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Portland,  Oregon,  he  was  sta- 
tioned for  three  years  at  McMinville,  Yamhill  County,  where 
he  built  the  first  church.  He  then  labored  four  years  at  Ger- 
vais,  whence,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  he  was  sent  to  Montana. 

Butte  offered  a  splendid  field  to  the  ability  and  energy  of 
the  new  pastor.  There  being  as  yet  no  suitable  quarters  for 
the  priest,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Father  Dols  was  to  erect  a 
modest,  comfortable  residence.  It  cost  some  $3000,  and  was 
ready  for  occupancy  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  a  mining  community  like  Butte,  where  dangers  and 
accidents  to  limb  and  life  were  without  number  and  of  daily 
occurrence,  the  need  of  a  Sisters^  Hospital  was  sorely  felt. 
Steps  were  now  taken  by  Father  Dols  to  supply  this  want, 
and  the  sick  and  disabled  miner  soon  found  in  the  newly 
erected  Hospital,  named  after  St.  James,  and  conducted  by  a 
colony  of  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
attentive  and  skilful  nursing  and  all  the  care  and  comforts  of 
a  home.  The  Institution  lias  had  to  increase  its  capacity  time 
and  again. 

In  May,  1883,  Father  Dols  undertook  the  construction  of 
a  larger  church,  as  the  first  one  proved  now  utterly  insufficient 
to  accommodate  the  numerous  and  daily  increasing  Catholic 
population.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  during  this  same 
month.  Rev.  F.  J.  Kelleher  and  Rev.  R.  De  Ryckere  taking 
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part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
new  building  was  ready  for  use.  It  is  a  neat  brick  structure 
OD  &  stone  foundatioD  ami  with  cut  granite  facings,  costing 
close  on  $18,000.  The  churcL  was  dedicated  September  17, 
1884,  under  the  same  title  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  field  having  l>ecomfe  too  large  for  one  priest,  the 
Ordinary  sought  to  give  Father  Dols  some  help  a  couple  of 
times.  But  unfortunately  the  assistants  failed  to  assist  and 
had  soon  to  be  dispensed  with,  their  absence  being  preferable 
to,  and  more  serviceable  than  their  presence.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  unpleasant  experience  of  the  Butte  church  at  this 
time.  A  small  Coramuuity  opened  here  a  school  but  under 
auspices  that  were  unfavorablft,  and  their  mission  was  a  failure. 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  also  seemed  to  spring  up  at  this 
dut«  among  some  of  the  Butte  congregation  against  Father 
Dols,  At  first  the  discontent  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for, 
but  subsequent  and  uulooked  fur  events  revealed  the  cause ; 
malevolence  and  evil  tonguea  were  at  the  bottom. 

That  on  one  occasion  by  publicly  disapproving  the  Holy 
See,  for  condemning  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  "boycotting;" 
and  again,  later  on,  by  upholding  in  opposition  to  the  Ordinary, 
a  clerical  tramp,  some  few  of  the  Butte  Catholics  have  not 
shown  the  filial  resjieut  and  docile  submission  of  loyal  children 
of  the  church  to  Ecclesiastical  aulliority,  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  mueii  to  tie  regretted.  The  blame,  however,  must  be  made 
to  rest  where  it  properly  belongs,  that  is  with  the  insignificant 
few,  and  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  tliat  excellent  and  exemplary 
Catholic  community. 

In  December,  1885,  Father  Ij,  S.  Trernblay,  from  French- 
town,  went  to  Butte  and  fillwl  for  about  a  year  the  place  of 
Father  Dols,  who  was  allowed  to  take  a  nmch  neetled  rest  in 
a  protracted  visit  to  his  native  country.  Hard  work,  not  less 
than  the  noxious  mineral  fumes  of  that  smoky  city,  seemed 
greatly  to  im|)air  Father  Tremblay's  health,  and  he  was  called 
to  Helena  in  the  latter  jiart  of  December,  188(!,  for  a  fe%y 
weeks'  rest.     He  thence  roturuwl  to  his  former  Mission  of 
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Frenchtown,  while  the  Rev.  H.  J.  van  de  Ven,  the  present 
pastor,  was  sent  to  Butte. 

Father  H.  J,  van  de  Ven  is  a  Hollander  and  was  bom  at 
Hertogenbosch,  October  \,  1856.  He  studied  Latin  in  the 
Seminary  of  the  Diocese  at  St.  Michael's  Seminary  at  Haaren 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  at  the  Cathedral  of  his  native  place 
by  Right  Rev.  A.  Godschalk,  June  11,  1881.  In  November 
of  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  Curate  at  Allen,  whence, 
in  October,  1883,  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Odenrode.  He 
there  remained  up  to  May  1,  1886,  when  he  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain.  Here  he  studied  English  for 
some  months  and  then  sailed  for  America,  arriving  at  Helena 
September  7,  1886,  whence,  shortly  before  Christmas,  he  was 
sent,  to  take  charge  of  the  Butte  Mission,  where  he  has  since 
resided. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1888,  he  was  given  an 
assistant  in  Father  Victor  van  den  Broeck,  who  remained  on 
this  Mission  close  on  three  years.  Father  van  den  Broeck  is 
a  native  of  Halle,  Belgium,  where  he  was  born  October  16, 
1863.  He  studied  Latin  and  Philosophy  at  Mechlin,  after 
which  he  entered  the  American  College  at  Louvain,  where  he 
made  his  theological  course  and  was  ordained  a  priest  June  24, 
1887.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Montana,  in  the  early  part  of 
September  of  this  same  year,  he  became  one  of  the  assistant 
clergy  of  the  Cathedral,  and  attended  Great  Falls,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  Three  Forks,  the  Gallatin  and  Jefferson 
Valleys  and  other  outlying  stations.  While  here  at  Butte  he 
visited  for  a  time  the  Catholic  settlements  in  Beaverhead  and 
Madison  Counties,  Lauriu,  Virginia,  Dillon  and  other  places. 
We  shall  meet  again  with  this  young  missionary  priest  at 
Miles  City,  where,  early  in  September,  1891,  he  succeeded 
Rev.  Cyril  Pauwelyn,  who  was  transferred  to  Butte. 

A  diminutive  jx^rsonality,  endowed  with  considerable 
activity,  have  won  for  Father  Pauwelyn  the  complimentary 
sobriquet  of  "  Ecclesiastical  beaver."  He  was  bom  at 
Poelcapelle,  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  April  26,  1863.     He 
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made  hie  Humanities  at  Ypres;  his  philosophy  at  Roulen*  and 
his  theology  partly  in  the  Seminary  of  Bruges  and  partly  in 
the  American  College  at  Louvain,  He  left  Europe  in  company 
with  the  Higbt  Rev.  Bishop  Junger,  who  was  then  returning 
from  Rome,  and  arrived  in  Helena  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1885.  Father  Pauwelyn  was  only  a  Deacon  at 
the  time,  the  priestly  orders  being  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Riglit  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts,  of  this  city,  On  the  29th  of  the  following  November. 
Tbougli  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  had  been  preceded  by 
another,  that  of  Stephen  De  Rowg^,  S.  J.,  held  in  the  same 
Cattjedral  two  months  before.  Father  Pauwelyo  is  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  being  the  tirst  priest  of  the  Helena  Diocese 
ordained  in  Montana. 

Entering  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  active  missionary  life, 
he  attended  for  about  two  yeat«  all  the  principal  eettlements 
along  the  Northern  Paciiic  Railroad  eastward,  as  far  as  the 
Dakota  Line,  and  aleo  several  other  outlying  stations  and 
mining  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  In  October,  1887, 
he  was  assigned  to  Miles  City,  where  he  remained  up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  when,  as  stated  above,  he  was  transferred  to 
this,  the  largest  Catholic  comnmnity  in  the  State. 

Substantial  improvements  at  different  times  were  made  l>oth 
in  St.  James  Hospital  and  the  pastoral  residence.  While  the 
latter  was  quite  recently  renewed  and  made  more  comfortable 
and  complete  in  its  apiwintments  at  a  considerable  outlay,  the 
former  has  been  eniargetf  to  more  than  double  its  previous 
capacity,  and  is  to-tlay,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
Hospital  in  this  part  of  the  Northwest. 

But  Father  van  de  Ven's  monument  in  Butte  is  the  Paro- 
chial School  of  St.  Patrick,  a  large,  imposing  pile,  erected  by 
him  at  a  cast  nearly  of  §65,000,  and  a  priceless  boon  to  that 
largo  Catholic  community.  The  school  supplied  a  great  want, 
and  has  been  well  patronized  from  its  beginning,  counting 
close  on  400  pupils  in  i-^ular  attendance.  It  is  ably  con- 
ducted by  eight  Sisters  of  Charity,  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
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under  the  management  of  Sister  Loretto^  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  pioneer  Sisters  who  came  to  Helena  in  the 
fall  of  1869.  After  teaching  for  some  time  at  St.  Vincent's 
Academjy  this  citj^  Sister  Loretto  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
St.  John's  Hospital^  where  she  won  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  oar  Helena  people.  In  1875  she  was  recalled  to  Kansas, 
whence,  about  two  years  ago,  she  was  again  assigned  to  Mon- 
tana, to  conduct  St.  Patrick's  Parochial  School. 

The  number  of  Catholics  in  Butte  and  its  suburbs  is  given 
to-day  at  9000. 

The  baptisms  and  marriages  for  the  last  three  years  were 
as  follows : 

Baptisms.  Marriages. 

1889 314  96 

1890 322  91 

1891 433  91 

And  with  this  we  bring  to  a  close  the  narrative  of  both  the 
Butte  church  and  the  Deer  Lodge  Mission,  the  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  being  not  only  the  parent  stock  of  the  former,  but 
also  of  all  the  other  churches  in  this  part  of  Montana;  no 
small  privilege  for  that  Mission,  and  no  small  honor  for 
Father  R.  De  Ryckere,  who  was  its  founder. 

11. 

St.  Rosey  Dillon,  Beaverhead  County. 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  September,  1886,  Father 
J.  J.  Dols  took  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Catholics  of  Beaver- 
head and  Madison  Counties,  to  which  he  had  been  assigned 
previous  to  his  European  journey.  He  first  resided  at  Laurin, 
where  he  built  a  neat  residence,  at  a  cost  of  $1000.  Later  on, 
he  began  the  erection  of  a  substantial  brick  church,  with  rectory 
attached,  at  Dillon,  a  new  town  and  the  seat  of  Beaverhead 
County,  completing  it  in  the  summer  of  1887.    It  was  blessed 
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under  the  name  and  patronage  of  an  American  Saint,  Saint 
Rose  of  Lima,  August  19,  1887.  The  funds  Jbr  the  erection 
of  the  edifice  were  realized  from  the  generous  contributions  of 
the  i)eople  of  the  two  Counties,  irres|jective  of  creed,  non- 
Catholic  oontributora  to  the  work  being,  in  fact,  in  the 
mfljoritj-. 

Father  Dola  worked  with  zeal  and  sucoese  four  years  on 
this  6eld,  the  homes  of  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike 
being  always  open  to  him,  extending  to  him,  wheresoever 
he  went,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  generous  hospitality.  In 
February,  1891,  he  was  trsnaferred  to  Great  Falls,  and 
D!I1oij  was  now  attended  for  a  while  from  Butte,  then,  as 
alrp-ady  mentioned,  from  Deer  Lodge,  lastly  from  Granite. 
This  arrangement  was  reudered  necessary,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  scarcity  of  priesta  in  the  Diocese,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  uumber  of  Cuthulics  in  northern 
Montana. 

We  now  leave  the  southwestern  part  of  our  State  and,  still 
keeping  westward  of  the  main  range,  pass  to  speak  of  the 
Church  in  that  section  which  lies  to  the  northwest,  and  is 
included  io  the  County  of  Missoula. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Missoula.    Mission  of  St.  Fbakcis  Xavier.     Me    jino 

AND  Origin  op  the  Name  Mls-soula.     First 

Chapel.     Progress- of  the  Mission. 

The  area  of  this  County  is  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles, 
and  its  white  population,  that  numlwrcd  but  2,537  in  1880, 
had  increiLsed  in  1890,  according  to  the  official  census  of  the 
same  year,  to  14,427. 
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The  name  Missoula,^  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  some 
derivative  of  the  Flat-Head  radical  "i-sul/'  which  means 
"  cold/'  "  chilly,"  either  through  a  want  of  natural  heat  or 
from  surprise,  fear,  etc.,  as,  chilled  with  fright ;  and  conveys, 
therefore,  the  idea  of  a  place  of  surprise,  of  threatened,  impend- 
ing, or  apprehended  danger,  arising,  for  instance,  from  a  foe  in 
ambush. 

Thus  the  Indians  called  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  its 
approaches  lying  where  the  limpid  Rattlesnake  enters  the 
roiled  waters  of  the  larger  stream,  a  few  hundred  yards  east 
of  the  site  upon  which  Missoula  stands  to-day.  This  canyon, 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  was  the  natural 
gate  through  which  the  Indians  west  of  the  range,  the  Flat- 
Heads,  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Kalisijels  and  Nez  Perces  had  to  pass 
on  their  annual  trips  eastward  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  and  here 
in  these  fastnesses  and  narrow  passes  always  lurked  war  parties 
of  Blackfeet  or  Piegans  to  give  them  battle  and  steal  their 
horses.  Hence  the  ominous  Indian  name,  which  some  French 
speaking  Iroquois  and  trappers  who  had  wandered  into  the 
country,  rendered  very  significant  by  Parte  (TEnfer,  or  HelPs 
Gate.     The   appellation,  in    both    its    French    and    English 


*The  full  Indian  name  was  likely  '^  Lm-i-sul-etiku^^  or  ^* Nm-i'Sul-itiku" 
contracted  in  pronunciation  into '*Zim-i-jm/e"  or  *^  Nm-i-sule"  as  we  have 
heard  it  pronounced  hundreds  of  times  by  both  tlie  natives  and  all  the  half- 
breeds  in  this  part  of  Montana.  ^W  and  **n''  are  prepositions,  and  stand 
for  "at,"  **in"  "to/'  etc.,  the  former  being  more  in  use  with  the  Flat-Heads, 
while  the  Spokanes  and  Kalispels  employ  more  frequently  the  latter,  "i" 
and  "n"  besides,  when  followed  by  "wi,"  are  scarcely  heard  in  pronuncia- 
tion, P'ld  "m"  or  **nm*'  stands  frequently  for  "nem,"  which  is  the  prefix 
or  sigii  of  the  future  tense. 

From  the  radical  "  i-*w/,"  or  rather  "««/,"  since  "i"  is  here  a  prefix,  ex- 
pressing "truly,"  "altogether,"  etc,  and  emphasizing  the  meaning  of  the 
root,  are  formed  the  derivative  verbw  "  i-cAin-«l/,"  I  am  taken  by  aurprise, 
frightened,  chilled  with  fear,  etc,  and  ";68-8t(/em,"  I  take  him  by  surprise, 
I  chill  him  with  fright,  etc.  The  future  tense  of  the  latter  verb  would  be 
"  nem-siUem;'  or  "  nm-t-«t/^."  Whence  "  Lm-irstU-itiku  "  or  "  Nm-i-9ul-itiku  " 
would  seem  to  signify  "at  the  stream  or  water  of  surprise,  ambush,"  etc, 
**Hiku**  standing  in  composition  for  water. 
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renderJDgs,  passod  to  the  river  and  to  the  first  white  settlenient 
(in  its  banks,  a  short  distance  below,  while  the  Indian  nam^ 
as  frequently  pronounced  by  the  natives  and  half  breeds,  avA 
further  euphonized  by  the  whites  into  Missoula,  was  giv«ii  tu 
th(i  town  built  upon  tlie  original  spot  and  later  on  ako  to  the 
County.  The  stream,  which,  as  related  in  the  first  part  oi  tlii* 
work,  had  been  named  by  Father  P.  J.  De  Snict  and  bis 
companions  afi«r  St.  Ignatius,  viaa  now  called  indifiereotly 
the  Missoula  or  Hell's  Gate  River.  It  is  still  the  latter  with 
many  an  old  timer. 

The  beginning  of  Missoula  dates  from  the  winter  of  1864-5, 
when  C.  P.  Higgins,  who  was  born  of  Catholic  parentage  and 
brought  up  in  the  faith,  and  his  [lartner,  Frank  L.  Worden, 
erected  a  saw-mill  and  shortly  aft«r  a  grist  mill  on  the  present 
site  of  the  town.  The  place  was  then  calle<l  Missoula  Mills, 
a  name  which  it  retained  only  a  short  time.  In  the  fall  of 
1866  C.  P.  Higgins,  and  Frank  L.  Worden,  from  the  Hell's 
Gate  Village,  where  they  had  been  trading  since  the  summer 
of  1860,  moved  up  and  located  their  store  near  the  mills,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  Missoula.  The  year  after,  1866,  the 
place  became  the  County  seat,  and  hence  the  embryo  town 
received  the  first  impul.se  towards  gradual  and  steady  growth. 
Thoiigli  its  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  ou  account  of  its 
lying  oTi  the  borders  of  the  nettled  portion  of  the  Territory 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mines,  still,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  its  situation  and  the  many  resources  of  the 
surrounding  country,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  center,  could 
not  but  make  Missoula  one  of  the  most  promising  towns  of 
Montana.  It  has  to-day  a  (xtpulation  of  about  5000  souls, 
with  every  prospect  of  more  than  double  the  number  in  a  few 
years'  time.  Of  the  Hell's  Gate  Village  nothing  is  left  but 
the  site  with  its  ominous  name. 

Like  unto  the  town  itself,  so  aUo  the  beginning  of  the 
church  of  Missoula,  must  he  traced  from  the  little  settlement 
lower  down.  Here,  Father  U.  Grassi,  S.  J.,  in  1863  erected 
a  chapel  where  services  were  held  once  in  a  while  by  some  of 
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the  Fathers  from  St.  Ignatius.  In  the  spring  of  1866^  two 
.of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Peter's  Mission,  which  had  just  been 
closed,  were  assigned  to  Hell's  Gate.  Reference  to  this  is  made 
in  the  baptismal  books  of  that  Mission,  where  some  one,  after 
stating  the  fact,  added  in  prayerful  humor : — A  porta  inferi 
erue,  Domina,  animas  eorum :  "  From  the  gate  of  hell,  O 
Lord,  deliver  their  souls." 

The  two  Fathers  assigned  to  Hell's  Gate  were  A.  Ravalli, 
S.  J.,  and  C.  Iraoda,  S.  J.  The  latter,  however,  was  recalled 
very  soon  after,  going  first  to  St.  Ignatius,  and  thence  later 
to  Helena,  while  the  former  remained  and  dispensed  the  minis- 
trations of  religion  to  the  Catholics  of  both  the  Hell's  Gate 
and  the  Missoula  settlements  for  about  two  years.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  first  resident  priest  at  Hell's  Gate,  where,  besides 
souls,  he  tended  as  physician  a  number  of  sick  people,  who 
came  or  were  brought  to  him  for  medical  treatment.  His 
dwelling,  a  small  log  cabin,  was  thus  frequently  turned  into 
an  infirmary,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  private 
Hospital  in  Montana. 

On  Father  Ravalli  moving  up  to  St.  Mary's,  the  charge  of 
the  Hell's  Gate  Mission  fell  to  Father  Menetrey,  S.  J.,  and 
was  retained  by  him  for  several  years.  Not  continuously, 
however,  since  between  intervals  others  also,  now  from  St. 
Ignatius,  now  from  St.  Mary's,  did  there  during  that  period 
more  or  less  missionary  duty. 

Although  the  new  town  had  soon  outgrown  the  older  vil- 
lage below,  from  which  it  had  sprung,  services  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  latter,  where  stood  the  church  and  where  the 
Missoula  Catholics  worshipped  until  1873,  when,  as  will 
appear  directly,  a  small  chapel  was  first  opened  in  their  midst. 
The  little  Hell's  Gate  church,  later  on,  was  hauled  up  to  Mis- 
soula and  turned  into  a  school  house. 

The  opening  of  the  first  chapel  at  Missoula  dates  from  the 
spring  of  1873,  and  was  brought  about  as  follows:  Early  in 
the  fall  of  1872,  Rev.  Mother  Caron,  the  Superioress-General 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  arrived  at  St.  Ignatius  from 
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Mnntreal.  She  had  come  to  visit  the  little  colony  of  Siatere, 
who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  firat  part  of  this  work,  were  there 
established  since  the  fall  of  1863.  The  Rev.  Mother  seemed 
dee|ily  impressed  by  the  isolation  of  the  little  Coramuuity,  and 
this  first  impression  was  greatly  intensified  by  a  serious  acd- 
dent  that  happened  to  her  shortly  after  reaehing  St.  Ignatius. 
While  busy  one  day  in  the  kitchen,  and  standing  by  the  edge. 
of  an  ojwn  trap  door  leading  into  the  cellar,  in  a  moment  of 
inadvertency,  making  a  step  backward,  she  fell  through  the 
opening,  breaking  in  the  fall  one  of  her  arms. 

The  long  and  forced  stay  at  the  Mission  entailed  by  this 
accident,  made  the  Rev.  Mother  realize  more  and  more  the 
disadvant^es  of  the  lonesome  situation  of  her  Sist«re,  If  but 
another  House  of  the  same  Order  could  be  had  anywhere 
within  a  reasonable  distance  in  the  Territory,  the  isolation,  it 
was  thought,  wonid  be  tempered  and  its  disadvant^es  dimin- 
ished and  partially  remedied.  The  subject  being  now  under 
Donsideration,  the  writer,  who  was  then  in  chai^  at  St.  Igna- 
tius, suggested  Missoula  as  a  suitable  and  desirable  locatioa. 

While  not  without  serious  ditBculties,  the  move  was  also 
too  important  to  be  decided  npon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
the  matter,  in  consequence,  was  referred  to  the  authorities  at 
Montreal  and  to  Rev.  J.  Giorda,  Superior  of  the  Missions  in 
Montana,  to  whom  properly  belonged  the  final  decision.  The 
former  .favored  the  project,  while  the  latter,  without  disap- 
proving it,  considered  its  execution  somewhat  premature  for 
the  tijue  being.  The  reason  was  obvious.  The  establishment 
of  a  Sisters'  Community  at  Mis«oula  would  require  at  once 
the  services  of  a  resident  priest,  and  this,  on  account  of  the 
scariiity  of  priests  in  Montana,  could  not  be  expected,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Still,  he  left  all  interested  in  the  proposed 
undertaking  to  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  everything  considered,  it 
was  dcenietl  advisable  to  secure,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  institution  when  the  proper  time  to  0]>en  it 
woidd  arrive.     Accordinglv,  the  writer  betook    himself  to 
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Missoula  and  purchased  of  W.  J.  McCormick  and  wife  two 
parcels  of  land  or  blocks,  adjacent  to  each  other  and  enlarged 
by  an  additional  fraction,  on  the  western  limits  of  the  town, 
for  the  consideration  of  $1,500.  A  good  sized  frame  building, 
erected  two  years  previous  for  a  private  residence,  but  left 
untenanted  since  its  erection,  stood  on  the  premises  and  could 
be  made  serviceable  at  any  moment*  The  property  waa 
secured  for  church,  school  and  hospital  pur}X)ses,  but  later  it 
was  deeded  over  to  the  Sisters,  who,  by  the  mutual  agreement 
of  all  parties  concerned,  substituted  the  present  church  site 
for  the  original  one. 

The  following  spring,  the  Rev.  Mother, — whose  plan  had 
been  approved  by  the  Councillors  of  the  Order, — having  con- 
cluded to  locate  some  of  her  Sisters  at  Missoula,  she  herself, 
on  leaving  Montana,  accompanied  them  to  their  destination. 
The  little  colony  chosen  to  start  the  new  foundation  consisted 
of  Sister  Mary  Victor,  who  was  the  Rev.  Mother's  travelling 
companion,  and  since  gone  to  her  rest;  Sister  Julian,  who 
had  also  come  out  to  Montana  the  preceding  fall  with  Mother 
Caron ;  and  Sister  Mary  Edward,  transferred  from  St.  Igna- 
tius. They  arrived  at  Missoula  in  the  afternoon  of  April  19, 
1873,  and  took  at  once  ])ossession  of  their  new  quarters,  which 
were  found  beautifully  hung,  draped  and  festooned  with  great 
wealth  of  spider  work.  These  ornamental  aj)pendages  were 
the  only  furnishing  in  the  whole  house,  from  cellar  to  garret, 
and  Poverty's  own  dwelling  was  never  richer  in  wants  than 
this  new  home. 

A  room  was  soon  cleaned  out  and  fitted  up  for  a  chapel, 
and  there,  on  the  next  morning,  the  writer  said  the  first 
mass.  This  little  oratory  (with  scarcely  standing  room  for 
a  dozen  persons)  was  the  first  church  in  Missoula,  and 
served  as  such  for  some  time.  It  soon  became  too  small, 
however,  and  a  larger  place,  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  east  side,  was  arranged  into  a  good-sized  chapel, 
where  the  Catholics  of  Missoula  worshipped  until  the  erection 
of  a  church. 
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That  this,  so  important  an  event  iu  the  town's  histoiy  u 
the  establishment  of  a  Sisterhood,  should  have  escaped  tlw 
notice  of  the  author  of  the  "  Chronology  of  Missoula  from 
1870  to  1880,"  is  somewhat  surprising.  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  from  that  document  the  historical  critic  of  a  hundred 
years  hence  may  prove  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  that  there 
existed  at  this  perioil  no  Sisters'  Community  in  Missoula. 
In  like  maniierj  from  the  Helena  press  of  our  own  days,  one 
might  conclude,  with  equal  evidence,  the  non-existence  of  any 
Catholic  church  in  this  city  at  the  present  date,  since,  in  the 
weekly  press  annonncemenls  of  *'  The  Churches,"  no  Catholic 
church  or  Catholic  service  is  ever  mentioned. 

At  first,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  that  is,  until  a  resident 
priest  was  stationed  at  Missoula,  the  Sisters  were  attended 
from  St.  Ignatius,  occasionally  also  from  St.  Mary's.  That 
during  this  period  they  should  have  been  once  in  a  while, 
particularly  during  the  winter  months,  for  one  or  two  weeks 
at  a  time  without  the  ministrations  of  a  priest,  was  unavoida' 
ble,  under  the  circumstauccs.  And  further,  as  piety  cannot  help 
being  selfish,  no  one  will  wonder  that  the  good  Sisters  should 
have  keenly  felt  at  times  their  protracted  spiritual  privations. 
Tiioso  very  diffi(-ullies,  however,  had  boon  forc-eou  and 
clearly  pointed  out  befoifliiiud  by  Father  Gionhi,  when  dis- 
couraging the  new  foundation  "as  premature,"  But  was  it 
not  in  his  power,  now  that  the  new  Community  had  been 
started,  to  meet  the  case  by  providing  at  once  a  resident  priest 
for  tlic  place''  It  was  not,  this  action  restinf^  with  the  higher 
authorities  in  Europe.  There  was,  then,  nothing  left  but  to 
let  things  follow  their  own  course  and  make  the  best  of  the 
situation,  while  waiting  for  more  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
be  sanctionefl  from  head -quarters.  We  think,  however,  that 
all  this  was  providential,  and,  "premature  or  not"  the 
establishment  of  the  Sisters  at  Missoula  was,  in  the  meantime, 
the  cause  of  much  good,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been 
accomplished. 

In  dealing  with  the  children  of  men,  God  not  unfrequenfly 
sets  our  prudence  at  naught,  while  not  less  frequently,  does 
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He  tarn  to  advantage  and  wisdom  our  very  blunderings  and 
foolish  ways.  Religious  Communities  of  women  given  to  an 
active  life  and  endowed  with  a  missionary  spirit,  have  become 
one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  the  Church  in  the  more  recent 
times  of  her  history,  and  their  influence  for  good,  as  well  as 
their  services  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  overrated. 
Whether  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  or  caring  for  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  human  family;  in  the  school- 
room, at  prayer,  at  home,  on  the  streets,  these  valiant 
women,  by  their  lives,  their  habit  and  their  whole  being,  are 
everywhere  luminous  and  most  persuasive  arguments  to  lead 
souls  to  the  knowledge,  love  and  practice  of  Christian  virtues. 
That  this  must  be  particularly  the  case  in  new  missionary 
fields,  appears  evident  by  simply  reflecting,  that  here  the 
absence  of  all  other  good  example,  must  needs  render  the 
profession  and  conduct  of  these  pious  women  that  much  more 
exemplary,  we  mean,  that  much  more  influential  and  effective 
unto  the  edification  of  others.  Among  many  burning  lights 
an  individual  one  will  scarcely  be  noticed,  whereas,  shining 
alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  will  attract  the  attention 
of  every  one ;  even  so  with  one  of  these  Sisterhoods  in  a  new 
missionary  settlement.  The  following  incident  may  serve  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  our  meaning. 

While  here  at  Missoula,  early  one  morning  we  heard  loud 
sobbing  a  short  distance  off*,  as  of  some  one  in  great  distress. 
Hastening  at  once  in  that  direction,  we  found  at  the  door  of 
the  little  church  a  tall,  stout,  rugged  fellow,  who  looked  the 
very  picture  of  grief.  That  the  man  was  in  the  lachrymose 
stage  of  a  bender,  was  the  first  thought  that  crossed  our  mind. 
On  inquiring,  however,  what  ailed  and  distressed  him  so : — 
"  Father,''  said  he  between  sobs, "  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer. 
1  have  been  in  the  mountains  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and 
have  not  seen  a  priest  nor  a  church  all  this  long  while,  and 
my  life  has  been  what  you  may  imagine.  I  have  just  come 
to  spend  the  winter  in  this  town,  and  yesterday  morning  while 
passing  through  here  at  the  break  of  day,  I  saw  the  good 
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Sisters  from  yonder  ploddiog  through  the  snow,  to  oome  and 
pray  id  this  little  ohurch.  The  eight  stoned  me,  and  1  have 
not  slept  a  wink  eince,  Please,  Father,  hear  my  confeesion ; 
my  pile  is  a  large  one,  but  with  the  help  of  Glod  and  the 
example  of  those  saiotly  women,  I  want  to  mend  my  ways  and 
be  a  good  Christian," 

If  BO  much  is  true  of  example  alone,  whioh,  after  all,  ia  bat 
the  shadow  of  good  conduct,  what  is  to  be  eaid  of  the  actual 
work  itself,  of  lives  unsparingly  and  heroically  spent  in  the 
service  of  God  and  in  behalf  of  youth  and  suffering  humiuiity, 
in  plafv?s,  particularly,  where  piety  and  religion  are  conspiou> 
ous  only  by  their  absence ;  where  educators  are  few,  incompe- 
tent, or  mischievous,  and  where  ills  and  wants  are  as  abiiudant 
as  remedies  and  comforts  are  scarce? 

However,  as  these  great  opportunities  to  do  good  dejwnd 
here  in  great  measure  on  the  very  poverty,  nay,  destitution, 
of  all  things  spiritual  in  the^e  localities,  on  account  of  the 
Bcjiroity  of  priests,  it  also  follows  that,  they  who  will  laiwr  iu 
euoh  fields  for  the  good  of  others,  cannot  help  being  pinched 
themselves  occasionally  by  the  wauls  of  the  situation,  and 
deprived  once  in  a  while  of  florae  of  their  ordinary  spiritnal 
comforts,  such  as  daily  mass,  weekly  confession,  more  frequent 
commuuion,  etc.  Tiiat  to  pioiis  souls,  wliose  object  in  life  is 
to  glorify  God  by  their  own  sa notification  and  tJiat  of  others, 
such  spiritual  privations  arc  hui-dcr  to  endure  than  any  material 
ones,  is  evident,  ami  necessiiriiy  follows  from  the  nature  of 
piety,  not  less  than  the  immensely  greater  value  of  things 
spiritual  over  things  material,  whether  considei-ed  in  them- 
selves or  via  a  means  to  the  end  of  man's  destiny.  But  who 
can  doubt  that  God,  in  all  sucli  cases,  will  not  make  up  the 
deficiency  some  other  way,  best  known  to  Him,  and  that  His 
faithful  servants  will  not  be  the  losers  but  the  gainera  ?  Does 
He  lack  the  means  to  do  it?  Or  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
greater  service  is  entitled  to  less  rcc^ognition  at  His  hands? 
Or  that  it  can  be  more  pleasing  to  Him  to  have  ua  enjoy  His 
company,  than  to  have  us  quit  it  for  a  while  to  do  His  bidding  ? 
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If  to  expect  his  help  in  ordinary  circumstances  through  other 
but  the  ordinary  means  and  channels  which  He  has  ordained, 
would  be  intolerable  presumption,  as  injurious  to  Him  as  hurt- 
ful to  us,  can  it  be  less  culpable  diffidence  on  our  part,  or  less 
offensive  to  His  Divine  Providence,  not  to  hope  for  special 
assistance  in  special  emergencies? 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  the  new  institution  was 
called  after  St.  Patrick.  It  soon,  however,  became  better 
known  by  the  pious  example  and  charitable  works  of  its 
foundere  than  its  name.  The  Sisters  commenced  their  Mis- 
sion  by  opening  a  few  rooms  for  the  care  of  patients,  and 
taught  at  the  same  time  a  little  school.  Their  premises  became 
too  small,  and  had  to  be  enlarged  time  and  again.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  good  Sisters'  spiritual  famine  was  also  allayed 
by  one  of  the  Fathers  being  stationed  there,  temporarily  at 
first  and  then  permanently.  Fathers  Joseph  Menetrey  and 
A.  Folchi  were  the  first  priests  to  reside  at  Missoula.  Their 
quarters  at  this  time,  and  for  a  good  while  after,  were  at  St. 
Patrick's  Hospital. 

Fort  Missoula,  which  was  established  about  four  miles  from 
the  town  in  1877,  added  not  only  to  the  town's  prosperity, 
but  also  to  the  membership  of  the  church,  there  being  a 
number  of  Catholics  among  the  soldiers.  About  four  years 
later,  the  approach  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  east 
and  west,  commenced  to  bring  into  Missoula  quite  an  increase 
of  population,  and  steps  were  now  taken  by  Father  Menetrey 
toward  the  construction  of  a  church.  The  edifice  was  first 
opened  December  11,  1881,  under  the  title  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier.  On  its  completion,  Father  Menetrey,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  quartered  at  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  moved  up 
to  the  church,  and  roomed  in  the  little  sacristy  at  its  rear,  until 
a  small  frame  building  for  the  residence  of  the  Fathers  was 
erected.  The  cost  of  both  structures,  church  and  residence, 
was  about  |5,000. 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1882,  while  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Charles  J.  Sobers  was  making  his  second 
21 
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Episcopal  visitation  of  Western  Montana,  au  agreement  was 
made  by  him  and  the  Geoeral-Siiperior  of  the  Missions,  [Hir- 
auaiit  to  which  the  Jesuit  Fathers  were  U>  be  relieved  of  the 
epiritual  care  of  both  Missoula  and  Frenchtowu.  But  the  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  Montana  that  followed,  brought 
about  a  modifjcation  of  this  agreement,  nnd  by  the  disposition 
of  the  new  Ordinary,  the  Fathers  rcmuined  in  charge  at  Mis- 
soula. 

Father  Menetrey  was  the  pastor  of  the  place  for  several 
years,  now  alone,  now  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  con- 
frferea,  the  writer,  and  later  on  Father  Jeremiah  Rossi,  having 
been  his  assistant  for  a  while.  On  his  health  breaking  down, 
he  was  succeeded,  in  June,  1888,  by  Father  Alexander  Diomedi, 
who,  with  the  assistance,  first  of  Father  Caspar  Genna,  fbea 
of  Father  Pye  Neale,  has  managed  very  successfully  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  this  Mission. 

Father  A.  Diomedi  is  a  man  of  grit  and  uncommon  energy, 
and,  to  use  a  western  expression,  a  genuine  "mstler,"  At 
this  time  of  our  writing,  he  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  spacious  and  beautiful  church,  54  by  122  feet,  outside 
dimensions,  of  atone  and  brick.  This  imposing  structure,  now 
nearing  cimipletion,  is  the  liirgcst  and  costliest  church  o<lifice 
for  the  wliitcs  in  Montana,  and  will  lie  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Fallier  Diomedi  and  the  unstinted 
liberality  as  well  of  the  Missoula  people,  who  have  contributed 
the  funds  for  its  crej;tion. 

The  Fatiiers  of  St.  Mary's  having  followed  the  Indians  to 
their  new  home  on  the  Jocko,  tlie  Calholics  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  are  at  present  attended  from  Missoula,  The  ]>rincipal 
settlements  visited  are  Stevensville,  Florence,  and  Haniiltoa. 
At  Florence  an  edifice  that  had  been  erected  for  a  hall,  was 
imrcha^cd  some  time  ago  and  tilted  np  for  a  church  by  Father 
Diome<li,  while  in  the  newer  village  of  Harailfon  a  site  for  a 
church  has  just  been  secured  by  tlie  same  Father.  These,  with 
Bonner,  a  lumlKTing  cani|»  on  the  Big  Blackfoot,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Missoula,  make  up  all  the  dependencies  of  the  Mission. 
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The  following  figares^  taken  from  the  records  of  the  church, 
give  the  number  of  baptisms  and  marriages  performed  during 
the  last  three  years. 

Baptims.  Marriages, 

1889 55  9 

1890 81  15 

1891 82  23 

The  Sisters  of  Providence,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  the  lead  from  the  start,  did  not  lag  behind  in  the  course  of 
the  Mission's  progress.  Conspicuous  evidence  of  this  are  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  new  St.  Patrick's 
Hospital,  which  at  present  replace  the  log  and  frame  buildings 
of  earlier  days.  The  Academy  was  erected  in  1884-6 ;  the 
Hospital  a  short  time  after.  Both  are  substantial  brick 
structures  and  among  the  largest  and  best  appointed  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  Montana. 

There  now  remains  a  description  of  the  history  of  St.  John's 
church  or  the  Mission  of  French  town,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley,  and  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Frenchtown.    Mission  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

First  Laborers.     First  Mission  given 

in  Montana.     Dependencies. 

A  chapel,  as  before  related,  was  erected  in  this  farming 
settlement  in  1864.  It  remained  a  dependency  of  St.  Ignatius 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  from  its  erection  until  1884  was 
attended  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who,  at  different  dates  visited 
it,  first  from  St.  Ignatius,  then  from  Hell's  Gate,  later  from 
St.  Mary's  and  lastly  also  from  Missoula.     The  Fathers,  who, 
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from  one  or  the  other  of  these  different  places  at  ooe  time  or 
another,  made  miBsionary  exoiirsioDS  to  Frenchtowii,  were, 
Joseph  Menetrey,  Urban  Grassi,  Joseph  Giorda,  A.  Ravalli, 
Jamea  A.  Vanzina,  Joseph  Cat«ldo,  L.  Van  Gorp,  Aloysius 
Parodi,  Jerome  D'Aste,  Joseph  Goidi  and  A.  Folchi,  Father 
Menetrey,  however,  is  the  one  who  labored  longest  on  this 
field,  and  the  only  one  who  resided  there  tor  some  time,  and 
he  may  therefore  be  called  the  first  pastor  of  the  place. 

In  1S69  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cedar  Creek  and  adjacent 
gulches,  brought  quite  an  influx  of  population  into  thie  part  of 
Montana.  The  several  niixiiug  camps  that  sprung  up  there 
at  this  date,  were  visited  for  a  while  by  Father  Menetrey  from 
Freochtown.  The  gold  exeitement,  however,  lasted  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  bad  gone  to 
the  Dew  mines  and  of  those  as  well  who,  on  aecouut  of  the 
mines,  had  settled  at  or  near  Frenchtown,  left  again.  Still,  a 
few  here  and  there  remained,  which  added  somewhat  to  the 
population  of  the  district. 

lu  1879  the  little  church  was  moved  &om  its  original 
location  and  rebuilt  closer  to  the  town.  Some  years  later, 
it  was  transformed  into  a  dwelling,  the  priest's  residence. 

Much  good  was  done  at  one  time  in  this  community  by  a 
few  days'  mission,  which  was  given  by  Fathers  Joseph  Giorda 
and  L.  Van  Gorp  within  the  walls  of  that  log  chapel.  It  was 
the  first  mission  preached  to  the  whites  in  Montana,  and  God 
seemed  to  bless  the  work  in  a  special  manner.  What  particu- 
larly appeared  to  contribute  to  dispose  the  people  to  the  action 
of  Divine  grace,  was  the  following; — The  missionaries  had 
gone  around  inviting  every  one  in  the  settlement  to  make  the 
mission.  Two  well  known  individuals  were  met,  who  not 
only  matle  light  of  the  invitation,  but  despised  it,  to  the 
scandal  of  others.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  mission 
was  opened,  one  of  the  two  was  found  crushed  to  death  in  the 
mill  close  by,  where  he  was  working.  This  most  melancholy 
event,  with  all  its  peculiar  circumstances,  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  whole  community,  and  many  looked  upon 
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it  as  a  visitation  from  on  high  and  a  warning  to  the  rest.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  other  also^  though  at  a  later  date,  met 
with  an  end  equally  as  sad.  He  was  found  burned  up,  almost 
beyond  recognition,  in  his  own  shop. 

In  1881-2  some  school  work  was  done  at  Frenchtown  by  a 
couple  of  Sisters  from  Missoula,  who  taught  there  the  District 
School  and  also  a  few  private  pupils  for  several  months.  At  one 
time  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  branch-house  of  the  Order 
in  that  locality  was  also  contemplated,  but  being  discouraged  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Seghers,  the  project  was  abandoned. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  had 
consented,  as  already  mentioned,  to  relieve  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  the  spiritual  care  of  Frenchtown,  and  a  secular  priest  was 
to  replace  them  within  a  stated  time.  Owing,  however,  to 
expected  changes  in  the  pending  Ecclesiastical  organization 
of  the  Territory,  the  appointment  was  delayed,  and  the 
Fathers  continued  to  visit  the  settlement  until  1884,  when 
Rev.  L.  S.  Tremblay,  from  Montreal,  and  newly  received 
into  the  Helena  Diocese,  was  assigned  to  this  post. 

Hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  whole  community,  the  new 
pastor  commenced  soon  after  the  erection  of  a  larger  church, 
the  former  one  having  become  too  small  for  the  congregation. 
The  edifice  is  a  substantial  frame  structure,  40  by  80  feet, 
costing  $8,000,  and  has  been  named  after  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
instead  of  St.  Joseph,  the  title  of  the  original  chapel. 

In  December,  1885,  Rev.  Father  Tremblay  went  to  Butte 
and  thence  for  a  short  time  to  Helena,  and  during  that  inter- 
val Frenchtown  was  visited  a  couple  of  times  by  Father  Dols. 
Later,  that  is,  in  the  fall  of  1886,  a  Canadian  priest  was  put 
in  charge,  but  left  a  few  months  aft^r.  Father  Tremblay 
returned  before  the  opening  of  spring  in  1887  and  remained 
until  the  early  part  of  January,  1888,  when  failing  health 
caused  him  to  leave  Montana  for  the  milder  and  more  con- 
genial climate  of  Utah.  His  departure  left  Frenchtown 
without  a  resident  priest  until  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Honor6  Benedict  Allaeys,  the  present  zealous  and  efficient 
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pastor,  who  was  entrusted  with  thi-  care  of  the  Mission  in 
the  following  montli  of  September. 

Father  Allaeys  is  a  native  of  Wocsten,  West  Flanders, 
Belgium,  where  he  was  born  July  4,  1867.  He  b^an  his 
studies  at  St.  Louis  College,  Dixmiiide,  continuing  them  in 
the  little  seminary  of  Rouselare,  aud  iu  October,  1878,  he 
eutered  the  theological  seminary  of  Bruges,  where  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  the  Right  Sfiv.  J.  .J.  Faiet,  August  2, 
1882.  After  filling  the  duties  of  a  professor  in  the  Collie 
of  Mouscmn,  West  Flanders,  he  was  promoted,  in  1885,  to 
the  Rectoi-sliip  of  the  Catholic  Schools  at  BlanUenbei^he. 
Longing,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the  missions  in  the 
United  States,  he  resigned  his  position  in  1888;  and  aft«r  a 
short  stay  at  the  American  Collie,  he  left  his  native  conntry 
for  the  field  of  his  choice,  Montana,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
month  of  July  of  the  same  year,  and  where  he  soon  proved 
himself  a  devoted  and  most  excellent  worker. 

The  tnissiou  district  to  whicli  Father  AUaeys  was  assigned 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  consisted  at  fin5t  of  the  Frenchtown 
Valley  proper.  Quit£  recently,  however,  it  has  been  vastly 
extended  by  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  and  beyond,  Flat-Head  Lake,  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie 
County.  This  region,  ju^t  opcniil  up  to  settlement  by  the 
Great  Northern  Kailroad,  which  traverses  it  in  its  course  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  attracted  of  late  qtiite  an  innnigration. 
Kalisiwl  iuid  Ci)luniliia  F;i!ls  have  come  inUi  exi^-tence  witlib 
the  last  two  vcars,  and  rank  alrcadv  among  the  promising 
commnnitics  of  our  new  State.  In  both  towns  churches  are 
being  crccteil  by  Father  Allacys,  who  attends  the  new  settle- 
ments from  Freuolilown.  The  distance  is  over  12U  miles  and 
is  covered,  first  bv  coach  to  De  Snict  station  or  to  Missoula, 
then  by  rail  to  Ravalli ;  now  by  coach  again  to  the  foot  of 
Flat-Head  Ljike,  lastly  by  boat.  The  road  lies  through  tlie 
most  varied  and  most  picturesque  scenery  of  wtK)d  and  prairie, 
hill  and  dale,  laud  and  lake,  brook  and  river,  white  and 
Indian,  the  tfjual  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  perhaps,  any- 
where else  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
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Several  new  settlements  have  also  be^n  formed  along  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  between  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Jocko  Reservation  and  the  point  where  the 
road  enters  Idaho,  and  they,  too,  with  the  exception  of  Horse 
Plains,  of  which  we  shall  say  a  word  directly,  belong  to  the 
Frenchtown  Mission.  No  church  or  chapel  in  any  of  these 
has  thus  far  been  erected.  As  at  present,  the  missionary  dis- 
trict attended  by  Father  H.  B.  Allaeys^  is  more  extensive  than 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Belgium  :  a  tolerably  large  field  for 
one  solitary  priest  to  cultivate ! 

Horse  Plains,  just  mentioned,  is  a  little  valley  adjacent  to 
the  Jocko  Reservation.  In  shape  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  large  amphitheater  and  is  as  charming  a  spot  as  any  one^s 
eye  may  rest  upon.  The  settlement,  which  contains  several 
Catholic  families,  has  also  a  neat  chapel.  It  was  built  in 
1889  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St.  Ignatius,  by  whom  the 
Horse  Plains  community  has  been  attended  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  little  church  was  blessed  by  the  Ordinary  October 
6th  and  named  after  St.  James,  the  Greater. 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  Frenchtown  Mission,  which, 
at  the  close  of  1888,  was  given  at  500,  had  risen  at  the  end 
of  1891  to  three  times  as  many,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  baptisms.  These  counted  62  in  1891,  whereas, 
there  were  but  23  in  1888. 


*Rev.  H.  B.  Allaeys  has  quite  recently  discovered  a  bimple  and  valuable 
process  to  facilitate  the  production  of  mosaic  work.  His  method  is  substan- 
tially as  follows:  A  transparent  copy  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced  in  mosaic 
is  traced  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  glass  plate  placed  over  the  object.  The 
tracing  is  now  followed  out  with  mosaic  blocks  corresponding  in  shade  and 
color  with  the  coloring  of  the  original,  the  blocks  being  worked  in  from  the 
opposite  surface  of  the  transparency  and  then  cemented  together.  When 
the  cement  has  sufficiently  hardened,  the  glass  is  removed  from  over  the 
face  of  the  mosaic,  which  is  then  polished  and  finished  up.  By  this  simple 
method,  any  portrait,  painting,  or  colored  picture  may  be  reproduced  in 
mosaic  work  with  far  greater  facility  and  perfection  than  was  the  case  here- 
tofore. The  inventor  has  just  secured  letters  patent  for  his  discovery  from 
the  U.  S.  Government,  and  other  countries. 
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We  here  part  with  the  west  side,  to  reeume  the  history  of 
the  Church  east  of  the  Rauge,  where  the  Mission  of  Fori 
Benton  will  first  engage  our  attention. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Missios  OF  FoHT  Benton.     Fort  Benton  in  Eablt 
DaT8.     First  Mission  Work,  etc. 

Fort  Benton  might  be  called  to-day  the  oldest  white  settle- 
ment in  Montana,  if  the  terms  "white"  and  "settlement" 
could  have  been  ajuilied  to  it  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
originally  a  trading  post  established  in  1846  by  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  and  derived  its  name  from  Senator 
Benton  from  Missouri,  at  that  time  a  leader  in  national 
politics.  It  replaced  Fort  Louis,  another  trading  post 
established  bv  the  same  Company,  and  which  had  I)een 
erected  two  years  before  near  Pablois'  Island,  a  few  miles 
below  the  new  location. 

Another  Company  having  establiirhed  there  in  the  same 
year,  1846,  a  rival  trading  post  named  after  the  Campbells 
from  St.  Louis,  who  lielonged  to  the  concern,  the  place  was 
also  known  for  a  while  as  Fort  Camjiboll.  This  is  evident 
from  the  earliest  Mission  records,  where  the  locality  is  desig- 
nated under  both  names,  and  whore  it  first  appears  as  Fort 
Benton,  in  1855  ;  aw  Fort  Campbell  in  1858,  becoming  again 
the  former,  this  time  permanently,  in  1860.  These  two  rival 
establishments  stootl  a  short  distance  ajwrt  on  the  low  bottom 
bordering  the  Missouri  and  within  the  ])resent  city  limits. 
The  village  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1865  and  some 
time  later,  it  also  became  the  location  of  a  military  piBt, 
where  a  few  companies  of  Unitetl  States  troops  were  quar- 
tered for  several  years. 
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Fort  Benton  has  seen  very  prosperous  days  in  the  past, 
and  was^  in  pre-railroad  times,  the  mart  of  commerce,  the 
shipping  and  supply  center  for  the  whole  upper  Missouri 
country  and  all  the  r^ions  in  the  north.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  were  ever  seen  motlier  crowds  of  feathered  Indians, 
buckskin-arrayed  half-breed-nobility,  moccasined  trappers, 
voyageurs,  gold  seekers  and  bull  drivers,  all  congregating 
at  this  point  on  the  opening  of  the  boating  seasons  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  town^s  prosperity.  The  Montana  cow-boy 
had  not  yet  been  evolved  at  this  date. 

Nor  likely  there  ever  existed  an  ungodlier  spot  on  earth  than 
was  at  this  time  the  steep  hill  overhanging  the  town  on  the 
north  side.  The  amount  of  swearing  and  cursing  done  here 
by  the  driver  and  the  bull-whacker  of  those  days,  was  much 
in  excess  of  the  enormous  amount  of  freight  hauled  up  that 
steep  embankment.  Father  Menetrey  was  riding  one  day 
close  up  to  a  prairie  schooner,  which  was  driven  by  several 
yoke  of  cattle  and  was  partially  freighted  with  supplies  for 
some  of  the  Missions.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  that  unhal- 
lowed spot,  the  animals  seemed  to  dread  the  ascent  before 
them  and,  after  a  few  more  steps,  came  to  a  stand-still.  The 
cracking  of  the  bull-whacker's  whip  over  their  heads;  its 
more  than  earnest  application  to  the  backs,  now  of  the 
leaders,  now  of  the  wheelers,  and  all  the  rest,  made  no 
impression.  The  cattle  would  sway  themselves  a  little  to 
and  fro  without  budging  an  inch.  A  gentleman  who  was 
riding  along  with  Father  Menetrey,  here  taunted  the  driver 
with  the  remark  that  the  bulls  were  lazy  and  no  pullers. 
"Keep  that  priest  back,  just  one  second,"  whisj)ered  the 
driver  into  the  gentleman's  ear,  "  and  you  will  see  if  they 
can  pull."  The  gentleman  caught  at  once  the  hint,  and  was 
not  slow  to  devise  an  excuse  to  take  Father  Menetrey  a  little 
apart  and  out  of  the  teamster^s  way.  No  sooner  had  the  fel- 
low seen  the  Father  beyond  ear-shot,  than  he  went  at  the 
cattle,  less  with  his  whip  than  with  his  tongue,  and  spoke  to 
them  some  bull  talk  that  seemed  well  understood  by  the 
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bea§ts,  and  up  they  went  as  if  they  had  neither  bill  to  climb 
nor  load  to  haal.  The  gentlemaii  had  now  caught  up  with 
the  driver,  who,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  said  to  him  :  "  Now 
sir,  can't  they  pull?  Thpy  would  not  pull  before,  because  I 
could  not  speak  to  them ;  the  priest  was  too  close." 

The  first  white  dwellers  of  Fort  Benton  were  the  fur 
trader,  the  trapper  and  voyageur,  the  two  latter  being  mostly 
French  Canadians.  The  occupation  of  the  voyageur  and 
trapi>er  was  not  only  to  trap,  hunt  and  run  errands  for  their 
employers,  but  also  to  help  the  boats  up  the  stream  by  the 
oordelU  or  tow  line  in  their  hands,  great  and  congtant  exer- 
tion being  necessary  to  stem  the  current  of  the  upper  Miasouri. 
Many  of  these  white  savages,  who  borrowed  much  of  their 
grotesque  costumes  from  their  red-skinned  cousins,  bore  names 
that  were  &mous  in  the  annals  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  their  exploits  would  fill  entire  volumes  of  most  inter- 
esting and  romantic  reading.  They  were  generally  not  only 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  but  bound  to  them  also 
by  marriage  ties.  The  glory  of  these  venturesome  and  daring 
children  of  the  woods,  is  at  this  time  well-nigh  extinct,  and 
will  soon  be  no  more  than  a  pleasing  legend  of  the  forests  and 
inland  waters  of  the  American  continent. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Fort  Benton,  it  is  evident  that 
the  place  exi.'^teii  lH.'fore  the  other  seftlemeuts,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Furthermore,  the  ministrations  of  religion 
to  some  white  jieople  were  also  disi)enried  there,  as  will  appear, 
at  an  earlier  date  than  anywhere  else  in  Montana.  It  would 
therefore  seem  proiier  to  have  treated  uf  Fort  Benton  first. 
However,  it  is  not  less  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
from  its  orij^in  and  for  several  years  after,  this  place  wa*, 
properly  speaking,  not  a  white  settlement,  but  simply  one 
of  those  lemp(ir;ny  posts  for  trading  purposes,  to  be  abandoned, 
as  othoi-s  li:i<l  Ijcen,  as  soon  as  the  roving  natives  would  move 
elsewhere.  But  omitling  the  fact  that  (he  permanency  of  the 
post  w;\s  brought  about  by  the  snl>seqiten(  discovery  of  gold 
and  tlif  formation  of  tlie  other  eomrnunities,  the  handful  of 
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whites,  or  rather  white-skinned  Indians,  who  lived  in  these 
Forts,  to  the  exception  of  some  few  individuals,  were  identified 
with  the  Indians  themselves,  not  only  by  intercourse,  as  said 
already,  but  by  intermarriage,  and  could  not  consequently  be 
considered,  strictly  speaking,  as  constituting  a  white  settlement. 
Hence  our  reason  for  speaking  of  Fort  Benton  here  and  not 
before.     But  let  us  proceed. 

Father  Nicholas  Point,  S.  J.,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first 
part,  spent  here  the  winter  of  1846-7.  He  was  the  first  to 
dispense  to  the  whites  at  Fort  Benton,  just  established,  the 
comforts  of  religion.  We  find  no  indication  of  any  other  priest 
having  visited  this  trading  post  from  that  date  until  the  fall 
of  1855,  when  we  meet  witli  the  Rev.  James  Croke,  in  later 
years  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  at  this  time  of  our  history  "a  traveling 
missionary  of  Oregon,"  as  he  qualifies  himself  in  the  document 
that  lies  before  us.  This  document  is  a  register  of  a  number 
of  baptisms  performed  by  him  at  Fort  Benton,  this  being  the 
name  by  which  the  place  is  designated.  Rev.  J.  Croke  was 
there  in  October,  1855,  and  baptized  17  half-breed  children, 
5,  October  19th  and  12,  October  23rd ;  "  whose  parents,^^  says 
he  in  the  same  record,  '*are  all  Canadians  attached  to  the 
trading  posts."  He  must  have  remained  there  only  a  short 
time,  as  his  name  appears  no  more  in  the  register,  either  before 
or  since  this  date. 

Whether  on  this  or  some  other  excursion  in  the  Northwest 
we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  related  of  Rev.  James  Croke  that  one 
day  while  at  a  trading  post  or  station  with  other  travelers,  it 
was  whispered  around  that  a  Catholic  priest  was  among  their 
number.  An  elderly  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  priest  in 
her  lifetime,  hearing  this,  was  at  once  very  curious  to  know 
what  the  priest  looked  like.  On  l>eing  introduced  to  Father 
Croke,  the  backwoods  lady  planted  her  wistful  and  searching 
eyes  upon  the  Reverend  gentleman,  and  after  she  had  surveyed 
and  scrutinized  him  from  head  to  foot  to  her  entire  satisfaction  : 
— "A  priest:"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  great  disap- 
pointment, "  Why,  that's  a  man." 
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Father  Nicholas  Congiato,  who  was  at  this  time  the  General 
Superior  of  the  MiasionB  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  visited 
Fort  Benton  next,  that  is,  three  years  after,  as  we  find  liim 
here  September  2,  1858,  baptizing  four  half-breed  children. 
The  place  is  named  by  him  in  the  register  Fort  Campbell, 
In  the  following  year,  1859,  Fort  Benton  was  visited  by 
Father  P.  J,  De  Sraet,  who,  A  ugust  1st,  gave  holy  baptism  t'> 
eight  half-breed  children  and  some  Indians  also,  and  on  the 
nest  day,  August  2d,  married  two  couples.  The  contracting 
parties  of  the  first  couple  were  Clement  Cornoyer  and  Mary 
Champr^ne;  of  the  second,  Jame^  Morgan  and  Rose  Masero, 
the  witnesses  in  both  cases  lieingCol.  J.  Vanghan,  A.  Dawson 
and  Francis  Cabann€.  The  latter  marriage,  however,  was 
found  soon  after  to  have  been  only  an  attempted  one  and  a 
sacrilege,  as  Morgan  at  this  time  had  another  wife  living. 
This  is  declared  in  a  note  in  Father  Giorda's  own  hand, 
subsequently  appended  to  the  record  of  that  marriage. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  we  met  here  with  Fathers  Adrian 
Hoecken  and  C.  Imoda,  and  in  July  with  Father  N.  Congiato. 
Father  C.  Imoda  was  there  again  for  a  while  early  in  the 
spring  of  l.SGl,  and  returned  to  the  place  toward  the  end  of 
October,  this  time  with  Fatlier  Giorda,  who,  on  Christmas 
morning  of  the  same  year,  married  three  couples.  Father 
P.  J.  De  Smet  was  at  Fort  Benton  for  a  short  time  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  and  there,  on  June  2i)th,  lie  joined  in  matri- 
mony Malcora  Clark  and  a  daughter  of  Isidore  Sandeval, 
Matthew  Carroll  and  Francis  Cabannfi  being  the  witnesses. 

From  the  fall  of  1861  to  the  f^pring  of  1866,  Fort  Benton 
was  visited  occasionally  from  St.  Peter's  Mission,  principally 
by  Fathers  Giorda,  Menetrey,  and  Inio<la,  and  a  couple  of 
times  also  by  Father  F.  X.  Kuppens,  as  appears  from  the 
baptismal  records  of  that  Mission. 

July  2d,  1867,  dawned  mournfully  on  Fort  Benton,  and 
the  gloom  and  sadness  which  overcast  the  busy  little  town  that 
morning,  quickly  spread  throughout  and  far  beyond  Montana. 
General  Fmncis  Meagher,  at  this  date  the  acting  Governor 
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of  our  Territory^  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  fell  from  the 
steamer  G.  A.  Thompson  into  the  turbulent  waters  beneath^ 
and  was  seen  no  more,  dead  or  alive.  The  whole  community, 
near  and  far,  was  shocked  at  the  melancholy  announcement, 
and  the  untimely  loss  of  the  firm  believer,  staunch  patriot,  gal- 
lant soldier,  gifled  scholar  and  eloquent  speaker,  was  mourned 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  wherever  a  son  or  daughter 
of  Ireland  (and  where  are  they  not?)  was  to  be  found.  Services 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Francis  Thomas  Meagher  were 
held  by  the  Fathers,  both  at  Helena  and  Virginia. 

During  the  interval  between  the  closing  and  re-opening  of 
St.  Peter^s  Mission,  that  is,  from  1866  to  1874,  Fort  Benton 
was  attended  from  Helena  by  Father  C.  Imoda  and  Father 
L.  Van  Gorp.  After  that  period,  it  was  visited  again  from 
St.  Peter's,  now  by  Father  Imoda,  now  by  Father  Rappaglioei, 
and  for  a  while  also  by  Father  Joseph  Guidi. 

The  first  regular  services  in  Fort  Benton  were  held  in  1878 
by  Father  C.  Imoda,  who  also  erected  in  1878-9  the  chapel 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  neat,  frame  structure,  and 
the  first  church  edifice  in  that  town.  Later  on,  in  1880, 
Father  H.  Camp,  S.  J.,  was  sent  to  this  post,  and  had  spiritual 
charge  of  Fort  Benton  and  its  dependencies  for  about  three 
years. 

Anxious  to  have  a  Community  of  Sisters  in  their  midst,  the 
Benton  people,  in  1883,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  hospital, 
a  substantial  brick  structure,  completed  in  1884  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.  It  was  not  occupied,  however,  until  September, 
1885,  when  a  colony  of  Sisters  of  Providence  arrived  and 
opened  the  new  Institution  under  the  name  and  patronage  of 
Santa  Clara  of  Montefalco. 

In  the  meantime.  Father  Camp,  who  had  returned  to  the 
States  in  July,  1883,  had  been  succeeded  by  Father  Frederick 
Eberschweiler,  S.  J.,  who  labored  on  this  field  about  four  years. 
Between  intervals,  both  previous  to  this  period  and  afterward. 
Fort  Benton  was  attended  a  few  times  by  Father  Damiani 
and  others  from  St.  Peter's. 
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Father  Philibertue  Tornielli  was  next  in  charge  of  the 
place  for  a  couple  of  years.  On  liis  being  tninsferred  to 
tlie  Holy  Family  Mission,  Fort  Benton  was  attended  for  a 
while  by  Father  Caspar  Schuler  and  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Fort  Assiniboine,  a  large  military  post  on  Beaver  Creek  near 
Milk  River,  establislied  in  1879,  an  wdl  an  the  settlements  of 
Shonkin,  Upper  Teton  and  Highwoods,  belong  to  this  niis- 
aionary  district  and  wei-e  attDndwl  more  or  leaa  regularly  from 
Fort  Benton.  The  Catholic  population  of  this  entire  district 
was  given  at  500  in  1888  and  at  1800  in  1891.  During  the 
laat  four  years,  from  1888  to  the  end  of  1891,  there  were 
recorded  iu  this  church  109  ba.ptianis  and  24  marriages. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  observe,  in  comlusion,  that  although 
Fort  Benton  has  been  attended  fiom  its  beginning  to  the 
present  date  by  some  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  it  has*  never  been, 
properly  speaking,  a  permanent  Residence  of  the  Society. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Sun  Rivek.     Lkwistcjwn.    Great  Fai.l.s, 

While  still  in  this  [lart  of  Montana,  after  Fort  Benton  we 
must  say  a  word  about  Sun  River  and  the  two  more  recent 
districts,  Great  Falls  and  Lewintowu.  \Vc  shall  do  this  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  existence,  without  regard  to 
their  present  iiuporlauce. 

1. 
Sim  River  Dtslrict. 

Sun  River  is  a  small  fanning  and  5to<:k  raising  settlement 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Northern  Montana.  It  contains 
several    Catholic    families;   and  a  small   chapel,   under   the 
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name  of  St.   Joeeph^  was  erected   there  by  Father  P.  P. 
Prando,  in  1882. 

While  Fort  Shaw,  established  in  1866  on  the  old  Sun  River 
site  of  St.  Peter's  Mission,  has  been  quite  recently  abandoned, 
new  communities  have  come  into  existence  in  other  directions. 
Mitchell,  Craig,  Wolf  Creek,  along  the  Montana  Central  Rail- 
road ;  Augusta  and  Florence  on  the  South  Fork  of  Sun  River, 
as  well  as  Choteau  on  the  Upper  Teton,  are  all  new  settlements. 
These  places,  with  smaller  ones  .scattered  here  and  there  over 
a  large  scope  of  country,  some  in  CavScade,  some  in  Choteau, 
others  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connties,  are  visited  occasionally 
from  St.  Peter's  Mission.  We  have  at  hand  no  official  data  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  number  of  Catholics  in  this  as  yet 
but  thinly  settled  part  of  Montana,  but  we  cannot  be  far  from 
the  mark  by  reckoning  them  in  round  figures  at  1000. 

11. 

Lewuttoicn, 

This  is  the  seat  and  principal  center  of  Fergus,  a  new 
County  formed  in  1885.  It  is  a  prosperous  and  very  promis- 
ing place,  tributary  to  it  being  a  large  district  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  fertile  lands  and  the  best  pastures,  perhaps,  and  stock 
ranges  in  the  State.  This  portion  of  Montana  was  opened  to 
the  whites  only  a  short  time  ago  and  is,  in  consequence,  as  yet 
but  sparsely  occupied.  Ere  long,  however,  it  is  likely  to 
contain  a  very  populous  community. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  Lewistown  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  a  number  of  Crees  and  Red  River  half-breeds, 
who  previously  had  their  homes  for  many  years  in  the  Judith 
Basin  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Rockies,  whence  they 
moved  later  on  to  this  section.  They  are  all  Catholics,  and, 
for  half-breeds,  active  and  industrious.  The  white  population 
of  the  town  and  surroundings  is  also  largely  Catholic. 

These  good  people,  of  their  own  accord,  have  built  and 
furnished  a  neat  church  edifice,  which  is  a  credit  to  them 
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and  to  their  Chmtian  faith.  Heury  Brooks,  an  exemplary 
Catholic,  and  the  same  kiud  and  honorable  gentleman  who, 
as  related  in  the  first  part,  nursed  Father  Rappagliosi  in  his 
last  illness,  was  the  prime  mover  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
enterprise.  The  site  was  donated  by  Mr,  Juneanx,  one  of  the 
first  settlere  of  Lewistown,  The  chapel  is  named  after  St. 
Leo,  under  which  title  it  was  blessed  by  the  Ordinary 
September  23,  1888.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  this  district 
does  not  fall  short  of  800. 

How  welcome  would  a  resident  priest  be  in  this  communit}' ! 
The  settlement  ^vas  visited  for  some  time  from  St.  Peter's  Mis- 
sion, 3  distance  of  more  than  140  miles.  It  is  now  attended 
from  Great  Falls. 

III. 
Great   Falls. 

Although  the  last  town  to  spring  into  existence,  Great  Falls 
has  in  population  and  importance  already  surpassed  many  of 
the  older  communities  of  the  State,  and  bids  fair  to  become  in 
the  near  future  the  mauufactunng  center,  if  not  also  the  city 
of  Montana.  We  ventured  the  same  opinion  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Great  Falls  of  to-day  was  a  howling 
wilderness. 

The  town  is  now  in  its  infancy,  being  scarcely  eight  years 
old.  It  is  located  at  the  coriilueiice  of  Sun  River  and  the 
Mis.soiu'i,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Ixiwis  and  Clarke,  in  the  narrative  of  their 
explorations,  sptnik  at  length  and  in  glowing  terms  of  this 
locality,  where  the  Sun  or  Medicine  River  and  the  Missouri 
mingle  their  waters.  Great  Falls  has  at  present  a  population 
of  about  5000  souls.  At  its  beginning  it  was  attended  by  the 
Je.'iuit  Fathers  from  the  Mission  of  St.  Peter.  Later,  it  became 
for  a  whort  time  a  dependency  of  Helena,  being  attended  by 
some  of  the  clergy  attached  to  the  Cathedral.  During  this 
time  a  substantial  church  was  erected  there  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Lanibaere.     The  chapel  was  first  oi>eued  for  services  on  Rosary 
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Sunday,  1890,  by  the  Ordinary,  who,  on  a  subsequent  oocasion, 
blessed  it  formally  under  the  name  and  title  of  St.  Ann.  A 
resident  priest  in  the  person  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Dols,  transferred 
from  Dillon,  has  been  lately  assigned  to  this  Mission.  In- 
cluding Barker,  Neihart  and  Sand  Coulee,  which  belong  to 
this  district,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  Mission  of  Great 
Falls  is  reckoned  at  about  1000. 

We  now  return  to  Helena  to  resume  the  local  history  of  that 
Mission  and  its  dependencies. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Helena,  Continued. — St.  John's  Hospital.     County 
Sick  and  Poor.    Conflagrations.    St.  Joseph's, 

Missouri  Valley,  etc. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  parted  with  this  Mission 
towards  the  close  of  1870,  at  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital. Proceeding  now  with  our  narrative,  the  new  institution 
proved  at  once,  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  signal  blessing  for 
the  numerous  raining  community  of  Helena  and  surrounding 
camps,  sufferers  being  brought  in  from  near  and  far,  a  distance 
at  times  of  seventy  and  more  miles,  to  be  attended  and  nursed 
by  the  Sisters.  The  accommodations  became  soon  too  small, 
and  had  to  be  increased  by  successive  additions. 

At  the  beginning,  private  patients  only  entered  the  Hospital; 
but  ere  long  the  sick  and  poor  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County 
were  also  confided  to  the  Sisters'  care.  This  arrangement, 
while  securing  better  treatment  for  the  indigent  sick,  was  also 
less  expensive  to  the  public,  and  continued  for  several  years. 

Later,  however,  somewise  County  officials  made  the  astound- 
ing discovery  that  in  the  case  of  public  charges  a  poorer  treat- 
ment, but  costlier  withal,  was  of  greater  service  to  the  public 
22 
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weal  and  preferable  to  one  that  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
better  and  costing  lees.  On  the  strength  of  this  argument, 
unintelligible  to  plain  common  senile,  but  clear  enough  iu  the 
Bight  of  an  axe-to-grind  policy,  or  in  that  of  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice, the  indigent  sick  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  were  taken 
from  the  Sisters  and  sent  again  to  the  Poor-farm. 

This  was  claimed  as  expedient — and  we  ourselves  heard 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  advance  tlie  plea  at  the 
time — on  the  ground  that  the  loo  good  care  the  Sisters  took  of 
their  patients  increased  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission 
into  the  Hospital,  and  was,  thus,  a  detriment  to  the  tax-paying 
community. 

Apart  from  the  humane  philosophy  that  seemed  to  underlie 
the  reasoning — the  philosophy  of  spoiling  intentionally  tlie 
loaf,  lest  some  hungry  fellow  shouUI  ask  for  a  pi<-oe — it  was 
remarkeil  to  these  gentlemen,  that  by  law  the  Sisters  could 
admit  as  a  County  patient  no  one  who  was  not  sent  iu  as  euch 
by  the  Commissioners  themselves  or  their  authorized  agcBt, 
the  County  physician ;  the  issuance  of  hospital  permits  resting 
exclusively  with  them  and  not  with  the  Sistere,  Now,  those 
would-be  applicants,  so  anxious  for  the  honor  and  privil^e 
to  pose  as,  and  l>c  ranked  with  County  pau|>ers,  would  be  really 
destitute  sick,  and  entitled,  jis  such,  to  he  cared  for  at  public 
expense,  or  they  would  not  be.  If  entitled,  how  could  the 
Board  refuse  them?  Was  tiiere  not  a  poor  fund  provided  for 
the  purpose?  And  let  it  be  said  to  their  honor  and  credit,  no 
more  humane  disposition,  substantial  sympathy,  and  unstinted 
liberality  toward  suffering  fellow- beings,  was  ever  displayed 
than  by  our  early  Montana  people.  If  not  entitled,  and  yet 
hospital  permits  were  given  the  applicants,  with  whom  could 
the  blame  rest  but  with  the  Board  or  its  authorized  officials 
by  whom  alone  the  j)ermits  were  granted? 

There  is,  however,  still  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk,  the  official  report  of  the  physician  employed  at  thai 
time  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  wherein  the  Sisters  were 
charged  "with  feeding  their  patients  on  pious  talk  instead  of 
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well-prepared  and  wholesome  food/'  If  that  gentleman  had 
been,  as  he  professed  to  be,  a  worthy  son  of  Esculapius,  he 
would  have  known  that  a  little  pious  talk  at  the  lips  of  a 
gentle  Sister  of  Charity  never  broke  any  one's  bones,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  even  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  it  has  frequently  been  a  healthful  diversion,  a  sooth- 
ing balm  for  many  aches,  as  well  as  an  agent  of  unoommon 
healing  virtue  for  more  than  one  distemper.  Evidently,  the 
report  was  drawn  up  for  a  purpose ;  but  the  accusation,  in  so 
far  as  it  cha,rged  the  Sisters  with  want  of  care  for  their  patients, 
was  so  absurd  in  appearance,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  community,  but  also  in  that  of  the  Commisioners  them- 
selves,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  plea  of  too  much  care  was 
set  up  by  the  latter  to  justify  their  action.  It  was  not  care, 
then,  but  no  care  that  these  gentlemen  wanted  ;  and  what  else 
could  have  better  disproved  the  charge  ? 

Besides  tending  and  nui'sing  the  sick  and  poor  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  County,  and  those  of  Jefferson  and  Meagher 
Counties  as  well,  the  Sisters  cared  also  at  this  date  for  the 
mentally  deranged  and  had  these  unfortunates  in  their  keep- 
ing several  years.  Thus  the  first  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
in  Moutana  was  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
remained  an  annex  of  St.  John's  Hospital  up  to  the  time 
that  the  present  Institution  at  Warm  Springs  in  Deer  Lodge 
County  was  established. 

Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  insane,  the  building  that  had 
been  erected  for  their  keeping,  was  remodeled  by  the  Sisters 
and  fitted  up  as  a  home  for  the  care  of  orphan  children  of  both 
sexes.  The  new  Institution  was  opened  in.  April,  1880,  as  the 
St.  Jerome's  Orphan  Asylum,  the  appellation  being  derived 
from  the  name  Saint  of  the  first  orphan  admitted.  How 
many  little  ones  have  since  found  in  this  abode  a  home  and 
more  than  a  home's  fostering  care  at  the  hands  of  the  Sisters 
in  charge !  At  the  time  of  our  writing  there  are  in  the  Asy- 
lum from  different  parts  of  the  State  and  irrespective  of 
religion,  some  thirty  young  inmate**,  who  have  been  thus 
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fed,  clothed  and  sheltered  entirely  at  the  expeaae  of  private 
charity.  But  for  want  of  sufficient  accommodations,  this 
number  could  be  more  thaa  trebled  in  less  than  a  month's 
time.  The  want,  however,  will  soon  be  supplied,  the  neces- 
Baiy  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  larger  home  on  a 
more  convenient  site  being  already  perfected.  The  plans  call 
for  a  brick  structure  80  by  100  feet,  three  slories  high  and 
with  aocommodatioQB  for  nearly  200  children. 

In  November,  1872,  Father  Van  Gorp,  whose  health  at 
this  date  appeared  much  iu  need  of  some  rest  from  active 
missionary  duty,  made  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  his  place  in 
the  meanwhile  being  filled  by  Fatlier  Giortla.  A  serious 
spell  of  sickness  during  the  winter  brought  the  latter  to 
death's  door,  his  recovery  at  one  time  being  well-nigh 
despaired  of.  But  skilful  treatment  and  careful  nursing, 
together  with  many  fervent  prayers  poured  forth  in  his 
behalf,  were  finally  successful  in  securing  to  the  saintly  and 
apostolic  man  a  longer  lease  of  life  for  the  good  of  these  Mis- 
sions. Father  Van  Gorp  returned  in  the  spring  considerably 
improved  in  strength,  but  before  many  months  it  became  again 
apparent  that  the  light,  keen  air  of  this  altitude  affected  him 
unfavorably.  A  change,  in  consequence,  was  now  decided 
upon  by  the  Huperior  who,  late  in  the  fall  of  1873,  assigned 
Father  Van  Gorp  to  St.  Ignatius,  while  the  writer  was  sent 
to  Helena.  This  was  to  be  "  only  a  temporary  arrangement," 
wrote  Father  Giorda ;  but  without  ceasing  to  be  temporary, 
Mich  arrangements  admit  betimes  of  considerable  stretching 
out,  as  happene<l  in  this  ease. 

At  this  period  Helena  was  visited  and  purified  by  some 
very  destrnetive  conflagrations  that  seemei.1  to  threaten  her 
very  existence.  We  mention  only  the  last  two:  the  fire  of 
October,  1871,  left  the  larger  portion  of  Main  Street  in  ruins. 
But  still  more  disastrous  proveil  the  fire  of  January  9,  1874. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  before  seven,  a.  m,,  when  the  alarm 
was  sounded,  and  we  were  juit  then  at  the  altar  saying  mass. 
As  we  entered  the  sacristy,  we  were  actually  terror- strickeo 
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at  the  sight  of  the  sea  of  seething  flames  below^  in  the  direction 
of  Wood  and  upper  Main  Streets.  We  turned  to  the  Sisters, 
who  were  still  quietly  praying  and  making  their  thanksgiving 
in  the  church,  and  told  them  they  had  better  hasten  out  and 
protect  their  buildings,  as  everything  around  was  ablaze. 
Sparks  and  cinders,  flaming  shingles  and  live  brands,  driven 
through  the  air  by  the  furious  gale  that  was  blowing,  fell 
everywhere  as  thick  as  snow  flakes  in  a  winter  storm.  The 
little  church,  the  Fathers'  Residence,  as  well  as  the  Academy 
and  Sisters'  Hospital,  caught  fire  from  the  sparks  and  fall- 
ing cinders  several  times,  and  how  they  escaped  being  wiped 
out  like  many  other  buildings,  seemed  almost  miraculous. 
In  a  few  hours,  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed,  and  several  persons  were 
seriously  injured.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  over  the 
burnt  district  to  view  the  devastation  wrought  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  were  astonished  to  see  laborers  already  at  work 
among  the  smouldering  ruins,  clearing  away  debris  and  hot 
embers,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  new  and  more  sub- 
stantial structures. 

The  pluck  and  recuperative  energy  of  the  Helena  people 
seemed  to  us  most  remarkable  and  could  not  but  encourage 
us  to  make  some  needed  improvements  on  Catholic  Hill. 
The  little  steamboat  bell  that  had  done  such  good  service 
calling  our  people  to  church,  was  replaced  by  a  new  one 
from  the  Jones  Bell  Foundry,  Troy,  New  York,  weighing 
2000  pounds,  exclusive  of  mountings,  and  costing,  freight 
included,  $846.  It  took  more  than  60  days  to  transport  it 
from  Corinne  to  Helena,  and  was  blessed  June  29th.  From 
that  date,  by  ringing  out  the  Angelus  every  day  at  6  a.  m., 
noon  and  6  p.  m.,  it  gave  and  still  gives  to  many  of  the 
town  people  their  time,  while  the  lukewarm  Catholic  could 
no  longer  blame  the  bell  for  his  tardiness  in  attending  the 
divine  service. 

The  erection  of  a  new  church  began  now  to  occupy  the 
minds  of   our  Catholic  people.      The  first    steps  in   that 
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direction  were  taken  August  I6th,  when  a  Building  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  five  gentlemen  of  the  congregation,  L,  F. 
la  Croix  being  Chairman,  and  Major  R.  C,  Walker,  U.  8,  A., 
Secretary,  was  appointed.  The  plans  called  for  a  brick  struc- 
ture with  cut  granite  facings,  upon  a  stune  fonndation,  43  b^ 
96  feet,  outside  dimensions,  and  a  rear  addition  18  by  22  feel, 
for  sacristy  purposcB. 

Active  operations  were  soon  commenced,  two  German 
masons,  H.  Miller  and  H.  Tamm,  the  latter  a  non-Catholic, 
laying  the  foundation  gratnitously.  The  oorner-stoue  was 
blessed  September  20th  by  Father  Giorda,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  people,  Father  A.  Dioraedi,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Europe,  directing  the  music,  and  Father 
Ti.  Van  Gorp,  who  had  come  on  a  visit,  preaching  tlie  ser- 
mon for  the  occasion.  Operations,  suspended  during  the 
winter,  were  resumed  in  the  spring  and  continued  through 
the  Slimmer  and  fall  of  187.5.  It  was  a  year  of  great 
depression  and  discourage  meat  for  the  whole  of  Montana, 
as  the  gold  excitement  in  the  Black  Hilla  had  just  broken 
out,  and  in  a  few  months  depopulated  our  Territory  by 
nearly  half  tlie  number  of  its  inhabitants.  While  some  of 
our  Helena  friends  seemed  to  pity  tlie  Fathers  for  undertak- 
ing the  construi:tion  of  a  TOinpanitively  costly  edifice  in  such 
discouraging  times,  others  would  |K>iiit  to  the  massive  rising 
walls  as  a  sure  indiration  tliat  "  op  on  Catholic  Hill  there  was 
faith  in  Helena.  Why  should  not  the  rest  of  the  community 
be  ef|ually  hopeful  and  confident '.' " 

The  building  was  enclosed  and  under  roof  by  the  latter  part 
of  Soptcuil)er.  The  inside  work  having  been  finished  during 
the  wiiitoi-  mouths,  the  new  church  was  blessed  and  0[>ened  for 
services  on  Pjdm  Sunday,  April  9,  1876.  The  total  cost  of 
the  structure  and  furnishings  was  $28,413.22,  over  one-third 
of  the  amount  being  contributed  by  non-Catholics,  The  above 
includes  the  |)ipe  origan,  from  Messrs.  Hook  &  Hastings,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  secured  at  an  outlay,  fi-eigiit  and  all,  of  $1235.22, 
$1000  being  the  price  of  the  instrument  at  the  factory. 
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This  reference  to  the  organ  reminds  us  of  a  trivial  incident^ 
which  we  only  mention  as  an  additional  proof  that  truth^ 
occasionally,  is  stranger  that  fiction.  With  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  by  way  of  press  announcements  and  puffs,  there 
arrived  in  this  city,  shortly  after  the  new  instrument  had  been 
set  up,  a  musical  wonder,  who  claimed  to  be  a  graduate  of  the 
Leipsic  Conservatory  and  a  professional  organist,  "  away  up,'' 
who  had  performed,  according  to  his  own  say,  in  the  Cologne 
Cathedral,  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  and  other  like  celebrated  places 
in  Europe.  Having  sought  an  introduction,  he  was  requested 
to  try  a  small  reed  organ  that  had  just  been  purchased  for  the 
Boulder  church,  and  had  been  brought  up  to  the  Fathers'  Resi- 
dence for  shipment.  His  first  performance  was  worse  than 
an  utter  disappointment.  On  being  requested  to  render  some 
pieces  of  well-known  masters,  he  had  forgotten  his  repertory, 
and  would  not  play  by  heart.  On  the  music  being  set  before 
him,  his  eyes  were  weak,  and  though  quite  young,  he  could 
not  see  without  his  spectacles,  which,  unfortunately,  he  had 
also  forgotten.  Though  our  faith  in  the  man's  ability  was 
considerably  shaken  by  this  time,  we  took  the  fellow  to  the 
organ  loft,  and  were  going  "to  pump"  and  fill  the  bellows 
for  him,  when  he  durafounded  us  by  asking :  "  What  is  this 
for?"  It  was  the  |)edal  keyboard  the  Professor  was  inquir- 
ing about !  The  musical  humbug  went  bull-driving  the  next 
day  for  a  living:.  Whether  he  had  any  more  capacity  for 
his  new  profession  we  did  not  hear,  but  it  may  be  reasona- 
bly presumed. 

Returning  to  our  narrative,  all  the  indebtedness  incurred  in 
constructing  and  furnishing  the  new  edifice,  by  January  1, 
1883,  had  been  discharged.  Some  people  seemed  at  first 
much  inclined  to  think  and  say,  that  the  new  church  was  too 
large  and  would  never  be  filled.  The  same  kind  individuals 
were  now  finding  fault  with  the  Fathers,  because  it  was  not 
built  on  more  extensive  dimensions. 

While  the  new  structure  was  being  erected,  the  little  frame 
church  was  moved  back  a  short  distance  from  its  original  site. 
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Later  on,  it  was  fitted  up  for  a  parochial  school  and  meeting 
hall,  and  served  bofli  parposes  until  seized  upon  again  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  progress,  it  was  made  to  disappear,  to  give 
place  to  the  present  large,  substantial  school  building  erected 
jo  1890  by  Bishop  Brondel,  at  a  coat  of  nearly  $13,000. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  new  church, 
improvements  were  also  made  both  at  St.  John's  Hospital, 
which  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Sister  Loretto ;  and  at 
St.  Vincent's  Academy,  where  a  large  frame,  40  by  100  feet, 
was  erected  by  Mother  Vincent,  who  was  at  this  date  in 
charge  of  the  Institution.  The  building,  which  was  intended 
at  first  a»  a  boys'  school,  and  served  its  object  for  some  time, 
was  used  also  as  an  exhibition  hall.  Both  the  Hall  and  the 
old  Academy  were  subsequently  replaced  by  the  handsome  and 
conspicuous  structures  of  to-day. 

In  November,  1874,  while  Father  C.  Imoda,  who  had  been 
attached  to  this  Residence  since  1868,  waa  assigned  to  re-open 
St.  Peter's  Mission,  Father  Menetrey  had  come  to  Helena  to 
fill  the  place  lefl  vacant  by  the  former,  and  was  now  the 
writer's  companion  up  to  November,  1877,  his  principal 
duty  during  this  time  being  to  attend  the  outlying  stations 
of  the  Helena  district. 

Though  the  Held  was  con^iilerably  reduced,  by  the  arrival 
at  Virginia  of  Father  F.  .1.  Kellelier,  who,  tlie  year  before, 
had  taken  spiritual  cliarge  of  Beavcrlioad  and  Madison  Coun- 
ties, and  was  now  still  further  restricted  by  the  re-openiug  of 
St.  Peter's  Mis>iion  whence  the  settlers  in  Northern  Montana 
were  again  to  l>e  attended,  it  wsls  still  large  and  extensive. 
The  Boulder  and  Missouri  valleys;  Crow  Creek  with  Raderw- 
but^ ;  East  and  West  Gallatin,  including  Three  Forks,  Boze- 
raan  and  Fort  Ellis;  Diamond  City;  Camp  Baker,  called 
aftei^wanls  Fort  Ijogan,  and  White  Salphur  Springs,  were  at 
this  date  the  farthest  outlying  settlements  to  be  visited  from 
Helena.  Wiiile  within  a  sliorter  radius  lay  Unionville ; 
Jefferson  City  with  its  neigliboring  niioiug  camps ;  Cave- 
Gulch,   Canyon    Ferry  and,   lastly,   Silver    City   with    the 
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mines  above  it,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  to-day  Marys- 
ville.  Father  Menetrey  visited  all  these  places  for  three 
years,  doing  much  good  and  endearing  himself  by  his  mild, 
cheerful  ways  to  all  classes  of  people. 

St.  Joseph's  church,  a  neat  frame  structure  at  Canton  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  was  built  by  him  in  1875-6.  In  a  farming 
community,  where  settlers  must  necessarily  live  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  agree  upon  a 
spot  whereon  to  build  a  church.  Such  was  the  case  here,  but 
the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  putting  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  themselves,  who,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  chose 
the  present  site.  The  ground  was  donated,  partly  by  Michael 
Driscoll,  now  a  venerable  patriarch  of  the  valley,  and  partly 
by  A.  Hash,  a  non-Catholic.  The  people  in  this  valley  are 
in  the  main  Catholias,  all  clever  and  industrious,  and  form  one 
of  the  best  settlements  in  Montana. 

The  Helena  district,  as  described  above,  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  up  to  1881,  when  the  JSTorthern  Pacific 
Railroad,  heading  towards  Montana,  commenced  to  draw  into 
the  Yellowstone  country  many  immigrants,  who  took  up  lands 
and  settled  along  the  surveyed  line  of  the  road.  Several  new 
communities  were  thus  formed  between  the  Dakota  line  and 
the  Grallatin  range  east  of  Bozeraan,  and  were  now  added  to 
the  district  of  the  Helena  Mission.  Before  speaking,  however, 
of  this  extension  of  the  field,  we  must  proceed  with  the  narra- 
tive of  anterior  events.  We  mean  the  first  Episcopal  visitations 
of  Montana  and  other  facts  and  incidents  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  our  subject,  that  occurred  previous  to  1881,  and  of 
which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

First  Episcopal  Visitation  op  Eastehn 
Montana.     Battle  op  Big  Hole. 

I. 

It  waa  shortly  after  his  appoiutmeut  to  the  Vicarial*  of 
Nebraska  that  the  Rt,  Rev,  Jam»a  O'Connor  signified  to  the 
missionaries  of  eastern  Montana  his  intention  of  making  an 
early  visit  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard  now 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1877,  he  set  out  from  Omaha  on  his  long,  apostolic  peregri- 
natiou,  and  after  visiting  Virginia  City  and  some  of  its 
dependencies,  where  he  administered  confirmation  to  several 
jieople,  ho  directed  his  steps  toward  Helena,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  June. 

AnuiuberofonrCatliolic  citizens  had  gone  out  to  Montana 
City  to  meet  the  Prelate  and  escort  him  into  town,  hot  were 
greatly  disappointed.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  bad  condition 
of  the  roads  the  incoming  Virginia  coach,  on  which  the 
Bishop  was  exjjected  and  whicli  wa^  due  early  in  the  afternoon, 
did  not  arrive  until  everybody,  excipt  at  the  pastoral  residence, 
had  long  befi)re  retired  for  the  night.  By  tetters  to  the 
Fathers  at  Helena,  the  Bisho])  had  iiitiina(e<l  beforehand,  that 
he  wanted  no  public  demonstration,  and  the  lateness  and 
stillness  of  his  arrival  must  have  more  than  gratified  the 
bumble  Prelate's  wish. 

On  the  luorning  of  the  succeeding  Sunday,  June  10th,  the 
Bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  145 
|)er,sons,  some  adults  and  oven  a  few  gr,iy-haire<I  people  being 
among  the  number.  In  the  evening  he  lectured  to  one  of  the 
largest  audiences  that  ever  erinvded  into  the  church  of  the 
Sacre<l  Hearts.  He  spent  the  xveek  at  Helena  and  at  a  re- 
ception tendered  him  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Blaine  at  their 
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residence,  received  the  respects  of  a  large  number  of  people 
without  distinction  of  creed.  The  following  Saturday  he 
started  for  the  Missouri  valley,  where,  on  Sunday  morning, 
June  17th,  he  confirmed  47  persons,  and  among  them  several 
adults.  While  in  the  valley  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  H. 
Boaenbanm,  now  deceased,  and  his  estimable  wife.  On 
Monday  he  returned  to  Helena  and  being  desirous  of  seeing 
while  in  Montana  one  of  the  Indian  Missions,  he  made  a  flying 
trip  over  the  Range,  to  visit  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius.  We 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  on  that 
excursion  and  heard  him  remark  time  and  again  on  our  return 
to  Helena  that :  "  his  visit  to  that  Indian  Mission  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  his  long,  wearisome  journey 
from  Omaha,  the  unequal  churning  to  be  had  in  a  Montana 
coach  and  over  Montana  roads  included." 

"  The  Flat-Head  Indians,"  from  his  pen  and  published  in 
the  III  Vol.  of  the  *^  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  His- 
torical Society  of  Philadelphia,"  is  a  beautiful  and  charming 
description  of  his  visit  to  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  and  we  have 
referred  to  it  and  quoted  from  it  several  times  in  these  pages. 
The  sleeping  on  the  road  one  night  in  a  bunk,  whence,  a  few 
hours  before  our  arrival,  had  been  removed  the  dead  bodv  of 
a  man  who,  without  our  being  aware  of  the  fact  until  the  next 
morning,  had  died  therein  of  smallpox,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Bishop,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  this,  to  him,  *'ever 
memorable  journey  to  the  pious  Flat-Heads  of  St.  Ignatius." 

On  the  same  evening  of  his  return  to  Helena  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  delivered  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
church,  considerably  in  debt  at  that  time.  On  the  following 
day  he  left  for  Northern  Montana,  a  government  ambulance 
for  the  journey  l)eing  placed  at  his  disposal  by  General  John 
Gibbon,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Shaw  and  an  old  time 
friend  of  his  Lordship.  He  gave  confirmation  to  several 
people,  both  at  Fort  Shaw,  where  he  remained  some  time,  the 
guest  of  his  friend,  and  also  at  Fort  Benton  ;  and  then,  by  the 
Missouri  river  he  returned  to  Omaha. 
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The  impreasion  left  by  Bishop  O'Connor  upon  Cathollfs 
and  non-Catholics  alike  in  Montana,  was  most  favorable  and 
lasting,  his  visit  being  to  this  day  spoken  of  with  pleasure  by 
many  of  our  people.  But  iiot  less  lastitjg  and  favorable 
seemed  to  have  been  the  impression  that  both  Montana  aud 
her  people  made  ujwn  him.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  dated 
Omaha,  March  31,  1879,  the  Kight  R«v.  Bishop  spoke  thus 
of  Montana.  "  You  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  Montana  will  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
and  flourishing,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  God'e 
vineyard,  and  this  will  be  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  laljora 
and  virtues  of  those  who  have  already  borne  there  the  burdens 
of  the  day  and  the  heats."  Of  the  people  the  Bishop  has  this 
to  say  :  "  It  may  be  that  I  saw  only  the  bright  side  of  their 
character,  but  certain  it  is,  I  never  met  a  [leople  with  whom  I 
was  better  pleased," 

As  to  Helena  in  particular  he  thua  concludes  bis  "  Flat- 
Head  Indians."  "  The  third  day  brought  us  to  Helena, 
where  we  were  welcomed  by  the  most  hospitable  and  warm- 
hearted people  I  have  seen  in  the  far  west." 

The  favor  bestowed  on  eastern  Montana  by  the  Right  Rev. 
James  O'Connor  in  1S77,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Charles 
J.  Seghers  conferred  on  western  Montana  two  years  after  and 
again  in  1882,  But  wu  must  not  anticipate.  Other  visitors, 
far  different  from  tlii>se  of  whom  it  is  said  "  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  that  preacheth  peace 
...  of  Him  fiiut  preacheth  siilvation,"  call  now  first  for  our 
attention.  We  mean  the  band  of  niamuding  Nez  Perces,  whose 
coming  into  Montana  at  this  time  of  onr  history  created  the 
greatest  alarm. 

II. 
Cluff  Josfjih  nnd  the  Bnlih  of  Big  Hole. 

The  first  news  of  ihe  Nes;  Perces  outbreak  in  Idaho  was 
brought  to  St.  Ignatius  Mission  by  Indian  runners,  just  at  the 
time  that  Bishop  O'Connor  was  on  tiie  place.     The  Bishop 
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seemed  to  be  much  impressed  by  the  news^  and  foreseeing  at 
once  the  scare  that  would  soon  follow  throughout  the  country, 
as  the  marauding  Indians  were  reported  to  be  heading  this 
way,  and  their  coming,  he  much  feared,  might  stir  up  these 
and  other  tribes  in  Montana  to  make  common  cause  with  them ; 
he  made  particular  inquiry  to  ascertain  from  the  Flat-Heads 
themselves  and  their  confederates  at  St.  Ignatius,  their  own 
feelings  and  actual  disposition  with  regard  to  the  disturbance. 
After  he  had  spoken  to  them  a  few  words  of  peace,  and 
directed  them  to  follow  in  all  things  the  advice  of  the  Fathers 
in  their  midst,  he  was  assured  by  them,  that  although  they 
had  always  been  friendly,  and  some  were  even  related  by 
blood  to  the  Nez  Perces,  still  none  of  the  Mission  Indians  at 
St.  Ignatius  and  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  sympathized  with 
the  rebels  in  their  revolt;  and  far  from  yielding  to  their 
threats,  or  coaxing,  as  they  had  already  intimated  to  the  Nez 
Perces  themselves,  they  were  ready,  if  it  came  to  that,  to  take 
sides  and  fight  for  the  whites. 

The  whole  country  knows  how  true  they  were  to  their 
word.  At  the  approach  of  the  hostile  band,  a  number  of 
Flat-Heads  joined  the  United  States  troops  at  the  rifle  pits  on 
the  Lolo,  while  others  of  the  tribe  gathered  around  the  Mis- 
sion, to  protect  the  church  and  tlie  Fatliers.  When  Joseph 
came  into  the  valley,  Chariot  sternly  intimated  to  him,  that, 
although  the  Nez  Perces  and  Flat-Heads  were  friendly  and 
of  kin,  if  they  killed  a  single  white  man  in  the  valley,  or 
injured  the  property  of  the  white  settlers,  he  would  attack 
him.  It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  he  also  refused 
indignantly  the  proflFered  hand  of  Looking  Glass,  because,  said 
he  to  the  Nez  Perces,  "  the  white  man's  blood  was  u{)on  it." 
Chariot's  men  were  not  less  in  earnest  than  their  chief,  as  was 
made  clear  by  an  old,  feeble  Flat-Head  warrior,  who,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  draw  his 
revolver  upon  some  of  those  ruffians,  to  protect  from  outrage 
the  wife  of  the  blacksmith  of  Stevensville.  The  rifling  of  a 
ranchman's  house,  Mr.  Lockwood's,  which  had  been  left  un- 
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tenanted  at  their  approach,  and  which  lay  at  the  extreme 
upper  end  of  the  valley  and  beyond  the  limits  guarded  by  the 
Flat-Heads,  was  the  only  act  of  lawlessness  and  depredation 
they  committed. 

It  is  aluo  well  to  note  here,  that  with  but  the  single  excep- 
tion of  one  individual,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  band  who  bad 
been  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  baptized  by  Father  Joseph 
f'ataldo,  S.  J.,  all  these  Nez  Perces,  to  u  man,  were  non-sec- 
tariau  Indians. 

Leaving  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  they  crossed  over  to  the  Big 
Hole  B:isiu,  anrl  while  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  Trail  Creek, 
on  August  &th,  they  were  surprised  by  General  John  Qibbon 
and  his  command,  who,  without  the  Indians  being  aware  of  it, 
had  been  in  their  pursuit  and  had  stolen  upon  them,  unper- 
ceived,  during  the  night.  At  the  break  of  day  the  United 
States  troops,  a,ssisted  by  a  few  civilians,  fell  upon  the 
Indians,  and  the  battle  that  ensued,  although  fought  with 
but  a  handful  of  men,  wa.«  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
desperate  known  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 

General  John  Giblwn'a  force  consisted  of  14!)  regular  troops 
and  34  civilians,  all  told  180  men,  and  two-thirds  of  these 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  encounter,  some  being 
hit  several  times.  Of  Joseph's  bund,  that  numbered  at  least 
twice  as  many  warriors,  89  were  buried  by  the  trooi>s,  and  it 
is  given  as  Joseph's  own  statement,  made  after  his  capture, 
that  208  of  liis  people  were  either  killed  on  the  siwt  or  had 
died  soon  atier  of  wounds  received  in  that  fight.  It  has  been 
stated  that,  had  the  Indians  followed  up  the  advantage  they 
seemed  to  gain  late  in  the  day,  the  whole  force  of  General 
Gibbon  would  have  been  utterly  annihilated,  just  as  Custer's 
Command  had  been  by  the  Sioux  on  the  Little  Horn  the  year 

The  news  of  the  battle,  with  a  call  for  medical  and  other 
assislauce,  reached  Helena  Saturday,  August  11th,  about  11 
o'clock  a,  m.,  and  not  quite  an  hour  later,  two  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Sister  Bcuedicta   and  Sister   Marv   Liguori,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  writer,  were  on  their  way  to  the  battle-field. 
The  impromptu  Helena  Relief  Committee,  with  great  celerity, 
had  supplied  us  with  a  team,  conveyance,  and  driver,  and 
Major  R.  C.  Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  had  kindly  volunteered  to  be 
our  guide  and  escort.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  there  was  no 
mass  at  Helena,  as  Father  J.  Menetrey,  S.  J.,  the  other  priest 
attached  to  the  place,  had  gone  out  to  attend  some  of  the  out- 
lying Missions. 

Our  little  party  reached  Deer  Lodge  rather  late  that  even- 
ing, had  mass  very  early  next  morning,  and  taking  along 
Sister  Mary  Xavier  in  the  place  of  Sister  Benedicta,  who, 
during  the  night,  had  become  quite  indisposed,  left  before  day- 
light and  arrived  at  French  Gulch  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  p.  m.  Parting  here  with  the  Sisters,  who  were  directed 
to  remain  and  wait  for  further  instructions,  we  continued  on 
our  journey,  and  joined  that  night  the  corps  of  volunteers  who 
were  encamped  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  some  fourteen  miles 
this  side  of  the  battle-field.  We  there  met  with  the  rest  a 
couple  of  Protestant  clergymen,  who,  though  on  the  same 
errand  of  religion  and  mercy,  were  not  without  their  rifles  as 
a  side  help  to  their  mission.  After  eight  or  nine  miles  march 
early  next  morning,  word  was  received  from  General  Gibbon, 
that  since  he  was  on  the  move  with  his  command  and  wounded, 
he  desired  the  relief  party  to  proceed  no  further  than  to  a  con- 
venient camping  place  between,  whither  he  would  arrive  in 
less  than  a  couple  of  hours. 

It  had  been  our  lot  to  see  the  horrors  of  war  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  On  June  24,  1859,  we  were  in  Verona,  a  short 
distance  from  Solferino,  where,  on  that  day,  some  40,000  men 
were  killed  or  wounded.  We  there  saw  masses  of  torn  and 
mangled  humanity  that  no  mortal  pen  could  describe,  and  the 
memory  and  sight  of  which  will  ever  be,  as  long  as  we  live, 
fresh  before  us.  The  hundreds  and  thousands  of  wounded, 
however,  had  there  also  hundreds  and  thousands  of  kind,  wil- 
ling hands  and  sympathizing  hearts  to  provide  them  with 
shelter,  medical  assistance,  nursing,  and  such  other  comforts 
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aa  would  reuder  their  siifferiDgs  less  intolerable.  But  here  id 
the  woods  and  bleak  prairies,  a  hundred  miles  away  from  all 
ca\'i ligation,  the  poor  auB'ererSj  though  comparatively  in  a  most 
insignifioaiit  number,  were  too  many  to  be  made  comfortable. 
Still,  all  that  kind  ingenuity,  made  doubly  ingenious  and 
inventive  by  the  neceasities  of  the  case,  could  plan  and  impro- 
vise, had  been  resorted  to  by  both  officers  and  comrades  for 
their  wounded. 

The  relief  cor)»  were  now  called  upon  to  do  their  share. 
After  some  four  hours'  rest,  winch  was  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  the  dressing  of  the  wounds  by  the  sui^eou, 
etc.,  the  march  was  resuniefl  to  a  point  some  few  miles  further 
on,  in  the  direction  of  Deer  Lodge,  whither  the  commanding 
officer,  on  hearing  of  the  Sistens'  hospital  there,  bad  at  once 
concluded  to  take  the  wounded  for  care  and  treatment.  Our 
little  band,  traveling  now  a  little  ahead  of  the  soldiers,  reached 
Hot  Springs  late  in  the  night  of  the  14th.  There  we  had 
mass  early  next  morning,  and  thence  hastened  to  Deer  Lodge, 
where  the  Sisters  were  soon  hard  at  work  to  make  ready  for 
the  patients,  who  were  brought  in  the  next  day. 

In  dressing  the  wounds,  which  it  had  been  impossible  to 
tend  properly  on  the  road  for  several  days,  some  were  found 
literally  alive  with  maggots.  The  number  of  Sisters  at  Deer 
Lodge  being  iiisiifficieiit  for  the  emergency,  other  Sisters  from 
Helena  soon  came  to  their  assistance,  and  all  that  Christian 
benevolence,  unselfish  devotion,  untiring  attention,  care  and 
tender  nursing  could  ever  do  for  poor,  suffering  humanity,  was 
done  by  those  worthy  daughters  of  Charity  in  behalf  of  the 
wounded  heroes  of  Big  Hole. 

We  cannot  here  pass  over  an  incident  of  the  Big  Hole 
biittle,  which  we  heard  from  some  of  the  men,  who  assured  us 
at  the  Slime  time  that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  related.  Duriug  the  attack  an  Indian  woman  nished  out 
of  a  te^Mje  and  fell  on  her  knees  in  front  of  a  group  of  soldiers, 
who,  at  very  short  range,  were  pouring  volley  after  volley  of 
bullets  into  the  lodges  that  stood  behind  her,  and  whence  issued 
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a  murderous  fire  against  tbem.  There,  on  her  knees  and  be- 
tween two  fires,  she  remained  for  some  time,  all  the  while 
blessing  herself  most  conspicuously  with  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  The  strange  conduct  of  that  woman,  and  her  remain- 
ing untouched  in  the  clouds  of  bullets  flying  around  her,  were 
much  wondered  at  by  several  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  of  the 
officers  close  by,  was  so  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
called  out  to  the  men  in  these  or  similar  words :  "  Boys,  do 
not  hurt  that  woman,  there  is  some  charm  about  her." 

We  know  that  this  incident  has  been  discredited  in  the 
"New  Northwest"  of  Deer  Lodge,  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Duncan 
McDonald,  who  interviewed  some  of  the  Nez  Perces  across 
the  line,  after  the  capture  of  Joseph.  But  notwithstanding,  we 
still  believe  in  the  fact,  since  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
is  not  easily  offset  by  mere  statements  of  hearsay.  We  further 
remark,  that,  first,  Mr.  Duncan  McDonald  saw  and  inter- 
viewed but  a  handful  of  the  Nez-Perces  that  escaped  from  the 
battle-field;  and  that,  secondly,  as  a  little  reflection  on  all  the 
particulars  of  the  incident  seems  to  make  clear,  the  Indians, 
who  were  all  pagans  besides,  had  not  the  same  vantage  ground 
to  see  and  notice  what  was  observed  and  wondered  at  by  the 
soldiers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  statement  of  the 
former  cannot  disprove  the  testimony  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Some  Hangings  and  Other  Incidents. 

By  way  of  complement,  we  shall  now  mention  some  minor 
incidents  that  also  belong  to  the  local  history  of  the  Helena 
Mission  at  this  period. 

In  1875  the  monotony  of  routine  missionary  duty  was 
broken  by  two  executions,  one  in  August,  the  other  in  October. 
23 
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At  the  beginning  of  May,  Frank  Wari,  an  industrious,  liard- 
worlcing  man  aud  a  Catholic,  was  found  murdered  at  his 
coal-pits  OD  Ten  Mile.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
horrible  deed  hud  been  perpetrated  for  plunder  by  three 
known  individuals,  two  whites  aud  a  black  or  mulatto. 
While  the  latter,  with  one  of  his  two  accomplices,  was 
apprebeuded  soon  after,  the  third  oue  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  chief  criminal,  in  spite  of  his  being  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  law,  was  never  captured.  It  was  more  than 
hinted  at  one  time,  that  affiliation  with  aorae  secret  society 
had  something  to  do  with  his  escape;  but  if  so,  it  was  never 
proven.  The  captured  were  tried,  convicted  and  condemned 
to  death.  Neither  was  a  Catholic,  but  both  asked  for  a  priest, 
whonowvisitedthem  in  their  cells  for  several  weeks,  to  instruct 
and  prepare  them  for  their  doom.  The  two  were  to  be  executed 
on  the  same  day,  August  13th,  but  a  technical  flaw  discovered 
in  his  process  at  the  last  moments,  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
mulatto  till  the  latter  part  of  October.  Botli  were  received 
into  the  Chtirch  and  died,  to  all  appearances,  with  evety  sign 
of  true  repentance. 

Two  other  executions  took  place  later  on  at  ditf'crent  diites, 
one  in  Radersburg  in  March,  IS80,  which  was  attended  by 
Father  Guidi,  and  the  other  at  Helena  in  February,  1881. 
The  criminal  in  the  latter  case  was  a  revolting  specimen  of 
humanity  thai  had  grown  np  in  the  woods,  more  like  an  animal 
than  a  human  being.  He  was  convicted  of  having  murdered 
his  own  employer  a  few  miles  from  town,  and  the  dead  man's 
horse  he  had  attempted  to  csca|>e  with,  threw  him  off,  bit  bim 
in  the  legs  several  times,  and  had  refused  to  carry  him.  He 
was  thus  forced  to  trade  the  beast  off  for  another,  and  this 
had  led  very  soon  after  to  his  capture. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  priest's  intercourse,  the 
prisoner  remained  stolid,  stupid-like  and  as  if  devoid  of  all 
human  feeling.  One  day,  however,  to  the  Father's  greatest 
amazement,  he  was  found  an  entirely  different  man.  "  While 
awake  the  night  before,"  said  he  to  the  priest,  "he  had  seen 
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in  his  own  cell  the  strangest  kind  of  a  light,  that  had  stricken 
terror  into  his  soul."  His  heart  appeared  now  to  break  with 
grief,  and  the  man  showed  himself  most  anxious  to  be  instructed 
and  do  penance.  His  very  external  appearance  seemed  to  have 
undergone  a  noticeable  change,  and  the  guards  themselves,  not 
less  than  the  priest,  were  surprised  at  this  sudden  transfor- 
mation. He  persevered  in  these  good  dispositions  to  the  last, 
meeting  his  death  not  only  with  resignation  but  almost  with 
cheerfulness. 

The  Father  had  enrolled  hira  in  the  Scapular  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel  a  few  days  before.  On  examining  the  dead 
man's  neck  and  noticing  the  scapulars,  one  of  the  physicians 
who  attended  the  execution,  took  these  up  in  his  hands  and 
after  looking  at  the  'Uhing,"  as  he  called  it,  with  much 
curiosity,  laid  them  back  accompanying  his  action  with  the 
sneering  remark :  *^  checked  through.''  The  priest  thought 
at  the  moment  that  the  cynic,  like  Caiphas  of  old,  had  signi- 
fied a  deal  more  than  he  had  meant. 

Shortly  after  the  execution,  it  commenced  to  be  rumored 
about  town  that  the  ranch  where  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
had  become  haunted,  different  people  asserting  to  have  seen 
some  very  strange  light,  now  floating  through  the  air,  now 
moving  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  frozen  and  snow-covered 
ground  of  the  premises.  This  lasted  about  a  couple  of  months, 
and,  as  may  still  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Helena  press  of 
that  date,  the  town  for  a  while  was  full  of  the  apparition.  We 
ourselves  at  the  time,  spoke  with  several  trustworthy  persons 
who  were  quite  positive  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the 
mysterious  light.  On  being  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  the 
priest,  without  letting  on  what  had  occurred  in  jail,  simply 
remarked  that,  likely,  some  shrewd  fellow  who  was  after  the 
ranch  and  wanted  it  cheap,  had  trotted  out  the  shining  ghost 
for  the  purpose.  Other  theories  were  advanced  to  clear  up  or 
explain  the  thing  away,  but  we  must  candidly  confess  that  in 
our  mind  the  strange  occurrence  has  been  and  is  still  to  this 
day,  a  riddle. 
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Not  leas  surprising  may  appear  the  following : — 
A  plasterer  by  Iratle,  who  would  occasionally  indulge  a  little 
too  freely  in  drink,  was  one  night  with  a  chum  of  his.  Both 
had  gone  to  sleep,  when  the  plasterer  conimenced  to  scream, 
as  if  somebody  had  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  throat  to  strangle 
him,  and  was  pleading  piteously  for  mercy  and  assistance. 
His  room-mate  woke  up,  aud  after  inquiring  what  wan  all 
that  fuss  about,  bantered  the  poor  fellow  considerably  about 
dreams  and  nightmares.  But  the  plasterer,  who  seemed  to 
have  passed  through  even  more  than  a  life  and  death  stru^le 
during  the  while,  did  not  take  to  the  banter  as  kindly  as 
he  had  used  to  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  addressing 
his  chum  and  calling  him  by  name,  "  I  have  taken  my  last 
drop,"  said  he  to  him  in  a  stern  and  serious  voice.  "Come 
with  me ;  let  us  both  go  to  the  priest  and  mend  our  ways :  it 
is  too  horrible  a  thing  to  fall  iulo  the  clutches  of,  and  be 
throttled  by  Old  Nick,"  Some  more  banlering  was  the  answer. 
About  daylight  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door  of  the  Fathers' 
bouse.  It  waa  our  friend  the  plasterer,  who  had  walked  several 
miles  and  wanted  to  take  his  pledge  and  go  to  confession.  He 
became  from  that  time  a  most  exemplary  Christian,  aud  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  bringing  topers  and  saloon  rounders  to 
the  priest.     His  name  was  Henry  Carroll. 

Another,  who  also  occasionally  brought  topers  to  the  priest, 
was  Cornelius  McHngh  ;  a  thing  the  more  remarkable  that 
he  himself  ooudncted  at  the  time  a  liquor  store.  This  lamented 
old  timer,  one  of  the  most  charitable  and  most  kind-hearted  of 
Montana's  citizens,  at  the  oi>cning  of  the  .season  of  I^ent  of 
1878,  had  heard  the  priest  from  the  altar  suggest  abstinence 
from  drink  as  most  praiseworthy,  and  eminently  in  keeping 
with  the  penitential  spirit  of  the  time.  Upon  this,  he  there 
and  then  resolvel  to  be  a  total  abstainer  during  the  whole  of 
that  season.  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  his  constitution, 
he  was  told  by  his  physician,  that  it  would  cost  him  his  life 
before  Irfnt  was  over,  if  he  kept  to  his  pledge.  "  It  does  not 
matter,"  answered  he,  "  but  I  shall  stand  by  my  resolution," 
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He  was  taken  sick  some  few  days  after,  and  passed  away 
about  mid-Lent,  a  victim  to  Christian  abstinence. 

Finley  McRae  is  another  name  still  familiar  with  many 
in  this  vicinity.  The  piety  of  that  sturdy  old  timer  was  as 
edifying  as  it  was  solid  and  remarkable.  Week  after  week, 
for  several  summers,  he  walked  the  round  distance  of  40  miles, 
between  Cave  Gulch,  where  he  was  mining,  and  Helena,  to 
hear  mass  on  Sunday.  And  cast  in  the  same  mould  seemed 
to  have  been  a  nephew  of  his,  who,  upon  being  pressed  to 
work  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
as  any  other  day  of  the  week,  bluntly  told  his  partner  that, 
there  was  not  gold  enough  in  the  country  to  make  him  do 
unnecessary  manual  labor  on  a  Feast  day  of  obligation. 

To  these,  several  other  incidents  and  edifying  examples 
might  be  added,  but  we  must  hasten  on  with  the  rest  of  our 
work. 

Father  Menetrey  left  Helena  in  November,  1877,  and 
those  who  after  him  labored  on  this  field  were  Fathers  Joseph 
Guidi,  S.  J.,  John  G.  Venneman,  P.  Barcel6,  S.  J.,  and,  a 
couple  of  months,  also,  H.  J.  Camp,  S.  J.  Father  Guidi  was 
attached  to  the  Helena  Mission  from  November,  1877,  to  the 
fall  of  1880,  and  then  again  at  a  later  date,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned further  on.  Father  J.  G.  Venneman  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  and  remained  until  August,  1882.  In  1881 
he  built  the  Boulder  church,  named  after  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  was  the  first  to  visit  from  Helena,  Miles  City, 
whither  he  was  sent  in  the  summer  of  1881,  at  the  request  of 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  O'Connor.  Father  Barcel6  came  in  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  and  resided  in  the  place  more  or  less  permanently 
for  several  years. 

And  now,  again,  we  leave  Helena  for  a  little  while,  to 
speak  of  the  first  Episcopal  visitation  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Territory. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Pastoral  Visitatios  op  Western  Mostana. 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Seqhers. 

This  part  of  our  Territoiy.  which  was  at  this  time  atiU 
included  in  the  Vicariate  of  Idaho,  was  first  visited  by  Arch- 
bisLop  Charles  JoLii  Seghera  in  1879, aud  again  asecoud  time 
in  18S2.  On  both  these  oceasions,  his  Grace  went  around 
from  settlement  to  settlement,  and  camp  to  camp,  administering 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  a  considerable  number  of 
people,  and  looking  into  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  portion 
of  his  Sock.  Authorized  by  the  Administrator  of  Eastern 
Montana,  he  honored  Helena  also  with  his  presence  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  confirmed,  September  21st,  thirty-eight 
people  of  this  congregation. 

Archbishop  Segliers  was  not  less  favorably  impressed  with 
the  Territory  and  her  people  than  had  been  Bishop  O'Con- 
nor, and  this  favorable  impression,  resting  on  his  personal 
observation  of  several  months,  made  him  conceive  a  great 
interurtt  in  the  .spiritual  welfare  of  the  country.  He  espoused 
Montana's  cause  before  tiie  Holy  See,  and  tiirough  bis  repi-c- 
seolatioiis  and  advocacy,  the  whole  Territory  was  first  united 
into  one  Vicariate,  ami  then,  a  year  later,  made  an  Episcopal 
See,  measures  couipared  to  which  n<mc  could  iiavo  Iweii  more 
beneficial  to  this  community.  As  tinse  most  favorable  dis- 
poHitions  and  incalcidable  blessings,  were  setuiri'd  principally 
through  bis  action  aud  earnest  endeavors,  the  memory  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Charles  John  Seghera  will  ever  Ije 
cberisbcd  by  the  chnrdi  in  Montana  as  tiiat  of  a  most  signal 
Ik;  uc  factor. 

The  untimely  and  tragic  death  of  this  A]H)stolic  Prelate 
is  still  fresh  in  every  mind.  ISurning  with  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Itidinns  of  Alaska,  he  resigne-l  in  1884  the 
Arcbiepiseoiml  See  of  Oregon,  to  return  to  his  former  Diocese 
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of  Vancouver  Island.  "  Adieu^  dear  Bishop/'  wrote  he  on 
July  6th,  1886,  to  his  friend  Bishop  Brondel,  "I  leave  for 
Alaska,  and  God  knows  when,  or  whether,  I  shall  ever  return. 
Pray  for  me"  On  the  1 3th  of  the  same  month,  he  set  out 
for  that  frozen  country,  and  while  in  his  tent,  over  60  miles 
from  any  inhabitants,  at  a  point  not  far  from  Nulatto,  on 
November  28th,  about  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  he  was  shot  dead  by 
his  attendant. 

The  Archbishop  was  sleeping  between  two  Indian  guides 
on  the  one  side,  and  his  white  attendant  on  the  other.  The 
murderous  wretch,  who  had  appeared  very  restless  during  the 
night,  and  had  been  asked  by  the  Archbishop,  why  he  did  not 
go  to  sleep,  got  up  early  that  morning  and  rekindled  the  fire. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  out,  took  the  gun  from  the  sleigh  out- 
side and  returned.  He  now  roused  his  victim,  who  woke  up 
only  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun  the  assassin  held  pointed  at  him. 
The  same  instant,  the  doomed  Archbishop  crossed  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Though 
shot  almost  through  the  heart,  he  remained  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  on  waking  up,  a  few  seconds, — just  long 
enough  for  the  assasin,  who  thought  the  victim  still  alive,  to 
attempt  to  fire  a  second  time.  At  this  moment,  the  Indians 
sprang  upon  the  murderer  to  disarm  him,  and  the  dead  Arch- 
bishop fell  over.  All  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  one  can 
say  it,  and  the  two  Indians  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
whole  tragedy,  saw  it  finished,  before  they  knew  what  was 
occurring.^ 

The  remains  of  the  murdered  Prelate  were  arranged  by  the 
two  Indians  and  brought  by  them  to  Fort  St.  Michael,  where 
they  were  temporarily  buried  on  July  6,  1887.  They  were 
disinterred  September  11, 1888,  and  taken  on  board  the  U.  S. 
war-ship  "  Thetis,'^  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Commander  Emory, 
who  conveyed  them  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia.   An  inquest 


*  These  particulars  are  from  the  lips  of  Father  P.  Tosi,  S.  J.,  the  Superior 
of  the  Alaska  Mission. 
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held  over  tbe  remains  by  two  phystoians  of  the  plaoe,  revealed 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  a  bullet  wound  over  the  left 
breast,  Rutting  the  main  artery  a  little  above  the  heart.  The 
fur  coat  the  Archbishop  wore,  was  also  found  singed  aod  curled 
up  by  the  gun,  close  to  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  Oo 
November  16,  after  most  impressive  obsequies,  at  which  Bishop 
Brondel  of  Montana  preached  the  funeral  oration,  the  body 
was  consigned  to  its  permanent  resting  place  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  Cttthedral. 

The  lamented  Archbishop  was  last  seen  in  Helena  in  March, 
1885,  when,  after  an  extended  journey  through  Europe,  he 
was  returning  to  the  See  of  Victoria,  to  which,  at  his  own 
request,  he  had  been  re-appointed.  He  was  then  the  gueat  of 
Bishop  Brondel  a  few  days,  and  celebra(ed  solemn  Pontifical 
ma^  iu  this  Cathedral  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  March  IStli. 
In  the  evening,  clad  as  an  Alaskan,  he  appeared  in  the  same 
Cathedral,  before  a  large  audience,  and  pleaded  in  a  very  inter- 
esting lecture  the  cause  of  his  favorite  Mission  of  Alaska,  which 
he  was  preparing  to  re-visit,  and  for  which  he  was  to  lay  down 
his  life  so  tragically  a  year  later. 

With  this  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  hie  memory, 
we  now  pass  to  speak  of  the  church  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  stated,  was  socuretl  principally  through 
his  endeavors.  We  begin  by  introducing  the  first  chief  pastor, 
with  whose  appointment  the  organization  was  perfected  and 
inaugurated. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Eight  Rev.  John  Baptist  Brondel,  the  First  Resi- 
dent Administrator  of  Montana  and  the  First 
Bishop  of  Helena.    Diocesan  Synods,  etc. 

John  B.  Brondel  was  born  in  old,  quaint  and  thoroughly 
Catholic  Bruges,  in  the  Province  of  West  Flanders,  Belgium, 
February  23,  1842,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from 
the  Xaverian  Brothers,  a  Community  that  had  been  recently 
established  in  his  native  city.  After  ten  years  given  to  his 
Latin  course  in  the  College  of  St.  Louis,  he  having  chosen  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Missions  of  North  America,  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain,  and  there  studied  philosophy 
and  divinity.  He  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  at  Mechlin  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Sterckx,  December  17,  1864,  and 
having  been  received  by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet 
for  the  Diocese  of  Nesqually,  Washington,  he  set  out  for  his 
destination  by  the  way  of  Panama,  reaching  Vancouver  on 
All  Hallow  Eve,  1866.  After  uniting  here  for  some  time  the 
duties  of  a  professor  with  those  of  a  mivssiouer,  he  was  stationed 
for  about  ten  years  at  Steilacoora,  on  Puget  Sound,  whither  he 
returned  subsequently  to  a  few  years'  residence  at  Walla  Walla, 
and  during  his  pastorship  there,  erected  churches  at  Olympia 
and  Tacoma.  While  faithfully  attending  to  his  missionary 
duties  on  the  Sound,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Island,  and  received  his  consecration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Seghers,  December  14,  1879. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1883,  he  was  appointed  Administrator 
of  Montana,  where  he  was  also  to  reside,  retaining  in  the  mean- 
while his  former  title  of  Bishop  of  Vancouver.  He  reached 
his  new  field  early  that  summer  and  commenced  his  apostolic 
labors  by  first  visiting  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  Bulls  of  his  appointment  were  received  by  him  while 
at  Butte  on  July  2d,  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation  of  our  Blessed 
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Lady,  wlio  "Abiit  in  montana  ettm  festinalione,"  These  words 
had  been  quoted  to  Bishop  Brondel  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Oregon,  Charles  J.  Seghera,  who  had  nrged  him  by  letter  to 
leave  Vnneouver  Island  and  hasten,  in  imitatiou  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  to  Montana.  Allusion  to  the  same  words 
was  also  made  by  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Prefect  of  Propaganda, 
at  Rome,  who,  referring  one  day  to  Bishop  Brondel's  new 
appointment,  remarked  to  Dr.  Schuiz,  the  Pro-Rector  of  the 
American  Colltge  :  "Administrator  Montanensis  abiit  in  mon- 
taiut  cum  festinalione." 

In  August  be  came  over  to  the  east  side,  continning  the 
visilatioD  of  the  rest  of  the  Vicariate,  and  shortly  after,  having 
ohosea  this  city  for  his  permanent  residence,  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
made  over  to  him  their  churcli  and  premises  and  whatever 
proiterly  was  in  their  name  on  Catholic  Hill.  While  by  this 
timely  and  most  commendable  arrangement  on  their'part,  the 
Fathers  facilitated  and  hastened  the  erection  of  the  new 
Bishopric,  they  were  thus  also  instrumental  in  Helena  becom- 
ing the  Episcopal  See  and  giving  the  name  as  well  to  the  new 
Diocese.  This  honor  was  conferred  on  Helena  by  Leo  Xill 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1 884,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  See 
and  of  the  appointment  to  it  of  Joliii  B.  Brondel  as  its  first 
BLsJiop. 

With  duo  iippreciatiiin  of  tl)e  (jivor  Iwstowe'.l  on  Montana 
and  Helena  cs|>eciallv,  a  number  of  our  Catholic  citizens,  in 
general  nieclinjj  assembli'd,  adopted  unanimous  resolutions 
and  tooli  steps  tuward  a  bucomini;  manifestation  of  their 
gr.itefu!  fw-iin^'s.  Art'unlingly,  on  the  occasion  of  tiie  first 
Diocesan  Synod,  the  ITmi.  T.  II.  Carter,  in  Ijehalf  of  the 
Catholic  community,  pi-csentci;!  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  the 
following  address  and  testimonial : 

"  UmiiT  Rev.  J.  B.  Be!o_vdi.:i,,  Brsiioi"  of  Helena  : 

'•  l-Jdn-mr.!  and   V<,<rmh/r  Sir  : 

"  A-  a  committoe  selcetwl  ijy  the  Catholic  Congregation  of 
Helena,  we  iiuniUly  assume  the  pleasant  duty  of  bearing  testi- 
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mony  to  your  Lordship  of  the  great  veneration  and  profound 
respect  in  which  the  members  of  the  Congregation  hold  your 
exalted  spiritual  position,  and  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
conspicuous  favor  shown  them  in  the  selection  of  Helena  as 
your  Lordship's  Episcopal  See. 

"  In  makin*g  this  presentation  in  behalf  of  the  Congregation, 
we  desire  to  express  our  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  great 
blessing  bestowed  upon  this  Territory  in  the  creation  of  the 
Diocese  of  Helena,  and  of  our  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII  for  his  kind  consideration  and 
paternal  solicitude  for  our  spiritual  welfare. 

"  We  further  and  particularly  desire  formally  to  bid  your 
Lordship  welcome  to  Helena,  and  to  express  the  cordial  appre- 
ciation and  affectionate  regard  the  Congregation  entertains  for 
your  Ijordship's  distinguished  attributes.  We  but  voice  the 
conviction  of  the  entire  people  in  saying  that  your  pious  ex- 
ample, dignified,  prudent,  and  wise  course  of  action  during 
your  residence  in  Helena  have  elicited  the  profound  respect  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  community,  to  the  signal  benefit  of  the 
church,  and  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this  Congre- 
gation your  Lordship  has  secured  abiding  confidence,  venera- 
tion and  love.  Actuated  by  a  desire  to  give  some  substantial 
expression  to  these  existing  sentiments,  we  most  respectfully 
tender  your  Lordship  the  enclosed  Certificate  of  Deposit,  and 
beg  you  to  accept  it  as  a  donation  from  the  Cathedral  Congre- 
gation, accompanied,  as  it  is,  with  their  fervent  prayers  for 
your  preservation  and  continuance  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health." 

The  address  was  delivered  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Epis- 
copal Residence,  and  besides  being  spoken  in  a  manner  not  less 
pleasing  than  impressive,  elicited  signs  of  warm  approval  from 
both  the  clergy,  who  surrounded  his  Lordship,  and  the  laity, 
represented  by  the  Speaker,  and  present  in  large  numbers. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop's  reply  was  couched  in  terms  and 
language  most  appropriate  and  grateful.  The  certificate  of 
deposit  represented  the  sum  of  $650. 
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With  the  transfer  of  tiie  Mission  to  the  new  Bishop,  Helena 
had  ceased  to  be  a  Residence  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  it 
was  deemed  neither  advisable  nor  practical,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  for  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  withdraw  entirely  and 
at  once  from  the  place.  Their  leaving  at  this  time,  besides 
rendering  the  portion  of  the  new  Ordinary  an  nnpleasaot  and 
even  embarrassing  one,  wonld  have  also  V>een  greatly  detri- 
metital  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful. 

The  new  Diocese  being  destitnte  of  secular  clergy,  there 
would  have  been  no  one  to  fill  the  viioancy.  This  will  esplain 
why,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Helena  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Kfisidence  of  the  Society,  some  Jesuit  Fathers  still  remained 
on  duty  here,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  also  for  sotne 
years  after. 

We  remained  fill  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  being 
then  assigned  to  another  tield,  were  superseded  here  by  Father 
C.  Iraoda,  who,  as  will  be  seen  later  ou,  died  at  his  [wst,  and 
whose  place  was  now  taken  by  other  confreres.  These  were, 
first.  Father  P.  Barcel6 ;  then,  for  a  while,  Father  A,  Ragaru ; 
lastly,  the  present  incumbrance,  we  mean  ourselves,  who  have 
camped  here  ever  since  our  return  from  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
spring  of  1887.  Adding  to  the  above  Father  Joseph  Guidi, 
who  also  had  previously  labored  on  this  Mission,  and  who 
now  returning,  was  Father  Immla's  companion  for  about  a 
year,  we  shall  have  mentioned  all  the  membei-s  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  that,  from  his  arrival  to  the  present  day,  have  resided 
more  or  les«  time  in  Helena  at  the  service  of  the  new  Ordi- 
nary. 

First  Dioee.'ian  Synod. 

The  first  Diocesan  Synod  referred  to  above,  convened 
at  Helena,  June  24,  1884,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ordi- 
nary, and  was  attended  by  four  of  the  secular  clergy  and  nine 
Jesuit  Fathers,  as  follows: — 

Rev.  Jos.  M.  Cataldo,  S,  J,,  Superior  General  of  the  Jesuit 
Mis'jions  in  the  Roclcy  Mountains. 
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Eev.  Jos.  Menetrey,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Church,  Missoala. 
Rev.  C.  Inioda,  S.  J.,  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Helena. 

Rev.  Jerome  D'Aste,  S.  J.,  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Mission. 
Rev.  R.  De  Ryckere,  Rector  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Mission. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Palladino,  S.  J.,  from  St.  Ignatius  Mission. 
Rev.  Jos.  Guidi,  S.  J.,  Assistant  at  the  Cathedral,  Helena. 
Rev.  P.  Barcel6,  S.  J.,  Missionary  among  the  Crow  Indians. 
Rev.  E.W.  J.  Lindesmith,  U.  S.  A.,  Chaplain  it  Fort  Keogh. 
Rev.  J.  Damiani,  S.  J.,  from  Fort  Benton. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Dols,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Butte. 
Rev.  L.  S.  Tremblay,  S.  T.  L.,  Rector  of  Frenchtown. 

The  opening  day,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  name  Saint  of  the  Bishop  and  Patron  Saint  as  well  of 
the  Helena  Diocese,  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  St.  John's  Hospital.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted  with  unusual  circumstance  and  solemnity, 
and  at  the  dinner  given  on  that  day  by  the  Hospital  Sisters 
in  honor  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  the  latter  indulged  in  the 
pleasantry  of  addressing  his  Lordship  toasts  of  welcome  in 
twelve  diflFerent  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Flemish, 
Italian,  German,  French,  Blackfoot,  Crow,  Flat-Head,  and  Nez 
Perces,  to  which  his  Lordship  replied  in  Chinook. 

Two  more  Synods  have  since  been  held,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  them  here  in  connection  with  the  first. 

The  Second  Synod  took  place  in  June,  1887,  and  its  meetings 
were  attended  by  seven  of  the  secular  clergy  and  six  Jesuit 
Fathers.  Like  the  first,  it  was  made  the  occasion  for  the 
blessing  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  edifice,  the  new  St. 
Vincent's  Academy,  the  ceremony  being  unusually  impres- 
sive. The  sightly  and  stately  pile  is  to-day  among  the  finest 
structures  of  Helena  and  an  ornament  to  the  city,  while  the 
Institution  itself,  from  its  small  beginnings,  has  grown  to  be 
the  foremost  and  leading  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

In  the  same  Synod  all  the  secular  clergy,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Ordinary,  petitioned  the  Very  Rev.  Father  General  of 
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the  Society  of  Jesus,  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  in  this 
<nty.  Owing  to  reasons  and  cirfumslanfes  that  were  at  the  lime 
most  special  and  unexceptional  ly  favorable  to  Helena,  the 
petition  was  granted.  In  the  opinion  of  knowing  ones,  and 
to  minds  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  faint-hearted  indolence, 
after  the  erection  of  the  Episcopal  See,  no  greater  privilege 
coidd  have  been  conferred  on  Montana  in  general  and  I  lelena 
in  particular  than  the  gi'anling  of  that  petitinn.  Id  a  moral, 
intellectual  and  even  material  jwint  of  view,  the  advantages  of 
Huch  an  Institution  in  a  young  community  like  this,  would 
havo  been  incalculable. 

We  much  fear,  however,  that  our  Helena  (leople,  otherwi.se 
90  olever  and  so  far-sighted  in  everything  conducive  to  their 
prosperity  and  local  interests,  have  failetl  to  apprehend  or  appre- 
ciate the  priceless  boon  that  was  offered  to  ihem.  Repeated 
attempts  to  set  on  foot  and  forward  the  project,  have  met 
with  no  encouragement,  and  from  those  of  our  people  most 
able  to  assist  and  make  the  enterprise  a  success,  nothing 
more  has  been  elicited  thau  au  attitude  of  cold,  short- 
sighted indifference.  The  grounds  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose are  now  for  sale,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  things 
have  been  looking  this  long  while,  that  the  contemplated  and 
ranch-tiilked-of  Culicge,  will  be  lost  to  Helena  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  whole  of  Montana. 

The  Third  and  last  Diocesan  Synod  took  place  four  years 
after,  in  June,  18E)1.  Nino  secular  priests  and  five  Jesuit 
Fathcre  were  the  clergy  in  attendance. 

Having  thus  i-elated  the  events  of  this  period,  of  more  or 
less  general  interest  to  the  Churcli  in  Montana,  we  return  to 
the  Helena  Mission,  to  treat  of  its  deiyendeneies,  we  meau 
those,  principally,  where  clmrahes  have  Iwen  erected.  This 
we  shall  do  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
Dependencies  op  the  Helena  Mission. 

I. 

Boulder  and  Three  Forks. 

Among  the  earlier  dependencies  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  Missouri  Valley  and  Boulder  Valley  settlements.  The 
latter,  like  the  former,  contains  an  industrious  and  thriving 
community  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  who  are  mostly  Catholics, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  very  first  agricultural  communities  formed 
east  of  the  main  range.  It  lies  some  40  miles  south  of  Helena, 
whence  it  has  been  visited  more  or  less  regularly  from  the 
b^inning. 

Besides  the  neat  frame  church  in  the  farming  settlement, 
which  was  built  in  1880-81,  and  on  the  site  donated  by 
Michael  Quinn,  another  church  is  just  now  being  constructed 
at  Boulder  City,  a  promising  town  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley,  and  the  new  seat  of  Jefferson  County.  Clancy,  Jefferson 
City,  and  the  Comet  and  Gregory  mining  camps  up  in  the 
mountains  a  few  miles  off,  are  also  among  the  old-time  settle- 
ments of  this  district ;  while  Wickes,  Basin,  Woodville  and 
the  Elkhorn  community  are  recent  additions. 

Boulder  will  ever  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  been  one  of 
the  places  where  Christianity  was  first  preached  and  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  mass  first  offered  up  in  Montana;  since,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  first  part.  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  coming 
over  from  the  Big  Hole  basin  with  the  Flat-Head  Indians, 
tarried  a  number  of  days  with  them  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
valley. 

Three  Forks,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  once  known  as 
Gallatin  City,  and  close  to  the  historical  spot  where  Father 
De  Smet  parted  with  his  Flat-Head  neophytes  in  1840,  was 
the  third  dependency  to  have  a  chapel.     It  was  erected  here 
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in  1885  by  Father  Joseph  Guidi,  S.  J.,  who  bad  now  returned 
for  a  while  to  Helena.  The  site,  consisting  of  half  a  block, 
was  donated  bv  a  uon-Catholic  corporation,  which  contributed, 
besides,  $200  in  cash  towaids  the  congtruclion  of  the  edifice. 
Dr.  William  Treacy,  so  well  known  to-day  in  our  midst  as  a 
leading  physician  and  most  honorable  gentleman,  was  at  this 
lime  a  resident  of  Three  Forks,  and  though  a  non-Catholic 
himself,  served  on  the  Building  Committee,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  members.  The  new  church 
was  blessed  by  Bishop  Brondel,  Jnly  25, 1886,  and  given  the 
title  of  the  Holy  Family. 

II. 

Boztrman  and  White  SiUphtr  Springs. 

Next  comes  Bozeman,  distant  98  miles  from  Helena  by 
etagc,  one  of  the  oldest  and  prettiest  town-^ites  in  the  State. 
It  lies  at  the  head  of  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  whicli  has  been 
named  very  appropriately,  "The  Grardea  Spot  and  Granary 
of  Montana."  It  is  the  seat  of  Gallatin  County,  and  has  to-day 
ft  population  of  nearly  2uOO  souls.  Though  the  proportion 
of  onr  own  people,  as  comi>ared  with  the  rest,  has  always  been 
here  considerably  less  than  in  utiier  part.?  of  the  State,  still, 
some  of  the  very  best  Catholic  families  are  to  be  found  on  the 
two  Galliitins,  Middle  Creek,  and  at  other  points  of  this  dis- 
trict. Fort  Ellis,  established  in  1K67,  but  quite  recently 
al)andoned,  stood  about  four  miles  east  of  the  town, 

Stejts  toward  tiic  erection  of  a  church  at  Bozeman  were 
taken  as  early  as  1879,  and  two  whole  blocks  had  been  offered 
for  the  puriKise  by  a  nnn-Cathulic  gentleman  of  tiie  place. 
The  offer,  through  misrepresentations  made  to  the  Superior  by 
some  ill-advisal  or  prejudiced  |>ersons,  was  declined.  In  1880 
the  writer  was  scut  to  Bozeman  to  look  up  anotlier  site,  and 
spent  tiicre  about  a  mouth.  Owin^,  however,  to  the  few 
Catholic.-)  in  the  communify,  and  the  little  interest  taken  in 
the  prnjed  by  llie  town  people,  his  mission  met  with  no  sue- 
ces.s.     What  he  had  failed  to  do,  was  accomplished  later  on 
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by  Father  Joseph  Guidi^  8.  J.,  and  Father  Pauwelyn ;  the 
present  church  being  commenced  in  1885  by  the  former,  and 
completed  a  year  after  by  the  latter,  on  Father  Guidi  being 
assigned  to  another  field.  The  site,  consisting  of  four  lots, 
was  donated  by  Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  and  the  edifice  was  blessed 
by  the  Ordinary,  August  29th,  1886,  under  the  patronage  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary. 

Bozeman  was  given  a  resident  priest  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1889,  the  one  assigned  to  this  post  being  Rev.  Amatus 
R.  Coopman,  a  most  active  and  energetic  missionary  priest, 
from  Sweveghem,  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  where  he  was 
born  April  21, 1863.  After  his  Latin  studies,  he  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain,  where  he  was  raised  to  the 
priesthood  June  29,  1888,  and  from  whence  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, reaching  Helena  on  the  13th  of  the  following  September. 
Father  A.  Coopman  is  the  only  bearded  priest  of  the  Diocese, 
we  mean  the  only  one  among  the  clergy  in  Montana  who  is 
allowed  to  wear  a  beanl,  this  privilege  being  granted  him  by 
the  Holy  See  as  a  needed  protection  for  weak  bronchial  organs. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  Bozeman,  he  remained 
attached  to  the  Cathedral,  whence  he  visited,  as  his  special 
missionary  duty,  a  number  of  outlying  settlements.  Three 
Forks,  East  and  West  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  and  other  places, 
which  up  to  this  date  had  been  attended  from  Helena,  were 
now  made  part  of  the  Bozeman  district. 

With  the  new  district,  Father  Coopman  was  also  given 
spiritual  charge  of  another  dependency  of  the  Helena  Mis- 
sion, White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Meagher  County,  where  he 
soon  after  commenced  the  construction  of  a  church  on  the 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  site  donated  several  years  before 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Parberry,  a  long-time  resident  of  the  place  and 
a  non-Catholic.  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  a  very  picturesque 
mountain  town  of  some  500  inhabitants,  and  owing  to  the 
healing  properties  of  its  mineral  waters,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  promises  to  be  in  the  near  future  one  of  the  health 
resorts  of  the  Northwest.  The  only  drawback  to  its  progress, 
24 
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Dms  far,  faaa  b«Gn  its  remoteness  from  inhabited  centers  and 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  the  spot  as  yet  being  accessible 
only  through  the  roughest  kind  of  mountain  roads. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  1891,  Father  Coupman  was 
transferred  to  Livingston,  and  his  successor  at  Bozeman  for 
several  months  was  Father  Lambaere.  On  the  latter  being 
assigned  to  the  west  side,  the  Bozeman  district  was  united  to 
that  of  Livingston,  whence  it  was  to  be  attendeii  for  the 
time  being,  while  White  Sulphur  Springs  became  again  a 
dejwndeiicy  of  Helena,  and  is  at  present  visited  by  Father 
Francis  X.  Batens  of  the  Cathedral. 

This  yonug  tni^iooary  priest  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  hails  from  Haasdouk,  East  Flanders, 
Belgium,  where  he  was  born  December  1 1,  1868,  After  his 
humanities  and  the  course  of  philosophy  pursued  in  the  semi- 
nary of  St.  Nicholas,  he  entered  in  1888  the  American  Collie 
at  Louvain,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  Right  R^v. 
Bishop  Glorieux,  June  29, 1891.  In  the  following  September 
he  left  Belgium  for  Montana,  reaching  Helena  on  the  12th  of 
October.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  given  the  spiritual  charge  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  also  of  the  Missouri  and  Boulder 
Vallev  districts,  with  thi'ir  respective  depeiKlencies,  where  he 
is  daily  gaining:  tlic^  cstL'Cni  and  affection  of  nil  these  scattered 
HiKiks  eiiiiimittfd  to  his  pnstoral  care. 

in. 

Mari/svillr. 

Amon^I  the  earlier  <lt'poiRlftioi<s,  the  nearest  one  where  a 
cluirch  has  been  erecteil,  is  Marysville,  the  center  of  a  rich 
iiiiiiiiig  di-tri<-t,  twenty  miles  norlhwest  of  Helena.  Tht- 
towii,  wJiieh  CI  111  tains  to-day  over  1000  souls  and  among 
them  siiinc  250  CathuUcs,  owes  its  existence  to  the  famous 
Drum  Luiumon  mine,  which  was  discovered  by  Thoma.s  Crnse 
alioiit  tidccn  years  aj;o.  The  mine  was  Si,\d  in  1882  loan 
English  Company  for  the  simg  little  sum  of  $1,500,000. 
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Thomas  Cruse,  the  lucky  finder  of  this  bonanza,  is  a  plain, 
brainy  son  of  Ireland,  who,  without  sporting  a  sheepskin 
diploma  of  a  University  or  College  graduate,  is  endowed, 
nevertheless,  with  more  common  sense  than  usually  falls  to 
the  share  of  average  mortals.  The  very  fact  of  his  having 
at  one  bound  leaped  from  the  lowly  plane  of  hard,  manual 
toil,  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  wealth,  untouched  by  giddiness, 
and  without  the  least  cooling  oflf  in  the  practice  of  religion, 
is  more  than  evidence  enough  of  a  well  balanced  head  and  a 
mind  uncommonly  sound. 

The  2d  day  of  March,  1886,  was  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  Helena.  On  that  morning,  with  unusual 
splendor  and  circumstance,  was  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral  a 
very  impressive  ceremony,  witnessed  by  as  many  as  could 
crowd  into  the  spacious  building.  It  was  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Cruse  and  Margaret  Carter,  an  estimable  young 
woman  of  rare  accomplish  men  ts  and  singular  piety.  But  how 
short  is  joy  in  life !  On  the  27th  of  the  following  December 
Margaret  Cruse  had  passed  away ;  not  before,  however, 
she  had  left  to  her  inconsolable  husband  a  living  part  of 
herself,  a  sweet  baby  girl.  May  the  child's  lot  be  to  live  and 
grow  in  strength,  wisdom  and  grace,  and  may  she  never  fail 
to  prize  the  faith  of  her  parents  more  than  their  fortune. 

Clustering  around  the  Drum  Luniraon  are  a  number 
of  other  mines,  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  attained 
more  or  less  celebrity,  and  supported  in  years  past,  or  still 
support  to  this  day,  smaller  mining  communities.  The  once 
famous  Penobscot  on  top  of  the  range ;  the  Blue  Bird  at  Mt. 
Pleasant ;  the  Belmont,  adjacent  to  Marysville ;  the  Gloster, 
a  short  distance  to  the  northwest ;  the  Jay  Gould,  the  Empire, 
all  lay  in  this  mining  district  and  have  been  regularly  attended 
from  Helena. 

The  Marysville  church  was  built  in  1886  by  Father  C. 
Pauwelyn,  who  was  liberally  assisted  by  the  whole  mining 
community,  irrespective  of  creed.  Miss  Annie  Dillon,  a  pious 
and  energetic  Catholic  young  woman  of  the  place,  was  one 
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of  the  most  active  and  efficient  promoters  of  the  work.  The 
chapel,  built  on  a  site  donated  by  Thomas  Criiae,  was  blessed 
and  named  after  Our  Liidy  of  Lourdes  by  the  Ordinary 
Si'ptember  29, 1886.  It  has  since  been  enlarged  aad  improved, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  neatest,  tidiest  and  best  furnished 
chapels  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  outlying  Helena  Missions. 
These  impiovemeuts  were  made  by  Father  C.  G.  FoUet,  who 
has  been  attending  Marjsville  for  the  last  few  years,  and  of 
whom  a  more  extended  notit*  is  given  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Mn.Ea  CiTV.    Glendive.     Billisos.     Livhjgston. 
St.  Helena's  Church.    Cemeteries,  etc. 

From  the  earlier  dependencies  we  now  pass  to  those  of  more 
recent  date,  lying  between  the  Bozeman  range  and  the  Dakota 

line,  and  mostly  formed  since  tlie  ad  vent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  into  Montana. 

IV. 

Mik.s  Oily. 

Among  these,  first  nonics  Miles  City  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tongue  lliver,  near  the  conHiienir  of  thi.-i  slreaiii  with  the 
Yellowstone,  and  whuse  bt'gitiiiiiig.s  date  from  Ihe  establish- 
ment, a  short  distance  otV,  of  Fort  Kcogh  in  1876-7.  The 
place  derives  its  name  from  General  Nelson  Miles,  U.  S,  A., 
so  well  known  in  llie  history  of  Indian  wars  thronghout  the 
Northwest,  and  its  growth  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
from  the  approach  of  the  railro.id  in  1881,  Miles  City  was 
fii-3t  visited  by  a  Benwlictine  Father  from  Bismarck,  Dakota, 
who  also  abont  this  time  took  the  first  steps  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  cluircli  by  securing  tiie  .-ite. 
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In  the  mean  time  Elev.  E.  W.  J.  Lindesmith  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  had  been  appointed  U.  8.  Chaplain  at  Fort  Keogh,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  the  only  resident  priest  between  Bis- 
marck, Dakota,  and  Helena.  Though  as  army  chaplain,  he 
had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  at  the  Fort,  still,  when  not 
on  actual  duty  there,  he  was  authorized  by  the  officers  in 
command  to  attend  sick  calls  and  do  other  missionary  work 
in  the  surrounding  settlements,  particularly  Miles  City.  The 
Miles  City  church,  which  is  named  after  the  Sacred  Heart, 
was  erected  by  him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  the 
pastor  of  the  place  for  several  years.  Father  Lindesmith 
did  thus  a  large  amount  of  good,  not  only  here  and  at  the 
Fort,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  officers  and  privates 
and  beloved  by  all  civilians,  but  among  the  settlers  as  well, 
railroaders,  etc.,  throughout  eastern  Montana.  His  lectures 
and  instructions  were  always  listened  to  by  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple with  the  greatest  attention  and  eagerness,  being  no  less 
pleasing  and  effective  than  they  were  frequently  original. 
After  serving  his  full  term  of  military  chaplainship.  Father 
Lindesmith  returned  to  his  Cleveland  Diocese  in  1891,  his 
departure  being  much  regretted,  particularly  at  Miles  City 
and  Fort  Keogh,  where  he  had  endeared  himself  to  every 
heart  by  his  frank  and  genial  nature.  Father  Lindesmith 
is  the  inventor  of  what  is  called  artificial  or  punk  coal,  so 
convenient  in  church  functions,  whenever  the  use  of  the  cen- 
ser is  required. 

For  the  purpose  of  gathering  such  information  as  might  be 
serviceable  to  the  newly  appointed  Administrator  of  Montana, 
whose  arrival  was  expected,  the  writer,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1883,  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions,  and  on  his  return,  by  way  of  Bismarck, 
visited  all  the  new  railroad  towns  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley, 
spending  also  several  days  at  Miles  City.  On  January  17, 
1884,  the  place  was  visited  by  Bishop  Brondel,  who  had 
come  to  receive  in  person  the  Christmas  gift;  in  the  form  of 
a  band  of  Ursuline  Sisters,  sent  him  by  Bishop  Gilmour,  as 
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related  in  the  first  part  when  speakiug  of  the  Mission  of  St. 
Labre.  In  October,  18S7,  Father  C,  Pauwelyii  was  stationed 
here  and  remained  until  his  transfer  to  Butte,  and  whilst  at 
this  [wst  made  several  improvements  on  the  premises.  He 
also  attendeil  Giendive,  Forsyth  and  the  other  settlements 
attached  to  this  missionary  district.  Father  V.  Van  den 
BroBck,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made,  is  now 
in  charge  of  this  field. 

The  Uraulines  have  here  a  day  and  hoarding  school  for 
young  ladies.  It  has  I>een  named  the  Academy  of  the  Sacretl 
Heart,  and  though  fairly  pati-onizetl,  the  nnraber  of  pupils  in 
attendance  has  been  far  from  proportionate  to  the  merits  of 
the  Institution. 

V. 
Giendive, 

About  90  miles  east  of  Miles  City,  lies  Giendive,  the  most 
distant  community  in  eastern  Montana.  Here,  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  a  Protestant  meeting  house  was  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $1500,  and  fitted  up  for  a  Catholic  church,  mass  being  said 
there  the  first  time  the  next  day  by  Bishop  Brondel.  The 
church  was  ble^-iid  on  tJic  12th  of  the  following  September, 
au<l  dediciifed  to  .St.  -luliiina,  whose  fciist  day  occurred  April 
6th,  tiie  date  on  whii'h  the  edifice  had  lx;en  purciiased  from 
the  Congregational  isits  of  the  town. 

On  one  occasion,  while  Biwhop  Bmndel  was  visiting  Gien- 
dive, a  genuine  Indian  war  broke  out  in  the  place.  It  was, 
however,  of  very  siioft  duration,  and  the  battle-field  did  not 
.extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  jail.  Three  Sioux 
Indians  and  two  wJiitcs  were  held  in  confinement  by  the  law, 
and  ihey  seemc<l  not  <jn]y  lo  mingle  peaceably  together,  but 
t')  he  even  on  friendly  tenn^.  (^iie  day,  after  a  protracted 
and  friendly  game  of  cards  with  their  white  prison-mates,  the 
Indiaufi  appeared  lo  gi-ow  sulky,  and  a  little  while  after,  they 
were  seen  Ix'smeari ng  themselves  with  paint.  Their  toilet 
finished,  without  other  warning  than  a  savage  yell,  they  sprang 
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with  knives  in  their  hands,  upon  the  two  whites,  who  were 
soon  weltering  on  the  floor  in  their  own  blood*  Instantly 
after  the  treacherous  deed,  two  of  the  savages  strangled  them- 
selves, while  the  third  was  seized  upon  by  bailiffs  before  he 
had  time  to  do  likewise.  Bishop  Brondel  was  summoned 
upon  the  bloody  scene,  and  had  time  to  give  the  last  rites  of 
the  church  to  one  of  the  whites,  who  proved  to  be  an  Italian. 
The  other  survived. 

VI. 

Billings  and  Livingston, 

Retracing  now  our  steps  westward,  the  next  two  towns 
where  churches  have  been  erected  are  Billings  and  Livingston, 
the  former  lying  about  half  way  between  Miles  City  and  the 
latter,  which  is  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bozeman 
range.  Both  places  sprung  up  at  about  the  same  time,  1882—3, 
and  have  since  steadily  advanced  to  moderate  dimensions,  Bil- 
lings containing  to-day  some  1500  people,  while  Livingston 
claims  close  on  4000.  The  latter  is  the  gateway  to  the 
National  Park,  a  land  of  world-wide  fame  for  natural  won- 
ders, and  visited  yearly  by  thousands  of  tourists.  With  the 
exception  of  an  insignificant  fraction  belonging  to  our  own 
State,  this  marvelous  country  lies  in  Wyoming,  but  all  travel 
to  it  by  rail  is  through  Montana,  over  the  Northern  Pacific 
Kailroad,  and  by  way  of  Livingston,  whence  a  branch  of  the 
main  trunk  takes  the  tourist  to  the  Park.  This  makes  Liv- 
ingston a  thriving  and  lively  town,  particularly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  touring  season. 

The  first  mass  in  both  Billings  and  Livingston  was  said  by 
the  writer  in  the  early  summer  of  1883,  at  which  time  the 
latter  place  had  still  a  number  of  tents  and  canvas  habitations. 
He  revisited  Livingston  in  October,  on  which  occasion  he 
performed  the  first  two  baptisms  in  the  place,  while  the  first 
baptisms  in  Billings  were  performed  by  Father  Barcel6  in  the 
following  November.  Later  on.  Father  J.  Halton,  from 
Dakota,  who  became  one  of  the  clergy  of  this  Diocese  for  a 
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sliort  period,  was  stationed  for  a  while  at  Livingston,  wbeooe 
he  abo  attended  Billings,  where  he  9eciir(<d  two  lote  for  a 
church.  This  was  erected  later  ou  by  the  people  themselves 
at  a  cofit  of  ^2000,  and  was  blessed  August  21,  1887,  under 
the  title  of  St.  Joachim.  Hillings,  for  a  time,  was  gJveu  in 
charge  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  to  facilitate  their  missionary 
operations  among  the  Crows.  But,  for  need  of  men  to  attend 
it,  they  soon  atler  surrendered  it  to  the  care  of  the  secular 
dergy. 

The  Livingston  church  was  commenced  in  1884^6,  but 
nothing  more  was  done  than  t^  lay  its  foundations.  It  thus 
remained  at  a  standstill  up  to  the  time  when  Father  Coopman 
was  assigned  to  Bozenian,  whence  also  Livingston  was  now 
attended  by  him,  and  the  church  finished.  It  is  a  neat,  sub- 
stantial brick  edifice,  and  a  credit  to  both  Father  Coopman 
and  the  town.  The  first  mass  therein  was  said  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  18B0,  but  the  building  was  not  formally 
blesM-d  until  January  24,  1891,  when  it  received  the  title  of 
St.  Mary,  The  site,  consisting  of  four  lota,  was  donated  by 
the  N.  P.  R.  R.  Company. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  services  were 
held  in  a  small,  frame  building,  an  Episcopalian  chapel, 
piurhased  by  Father  I'auwelyn  and  fittetl  up  by  him  for 
Catholic  use  nridfr  the  name  of  St.  Benuird.  Tlic  little 
structure  was  moved  from  its  original  site,  but  by  mistiike,  ou 
to  other  than  church  ground,  and  has  since  been  sold. 

Father  Coopman,  is  now  in  charge  at  Livingston,  where  he 
resides,  and  from  whence  he  attends  Billings,  the  Bo/.enian 
district  and  other  dcjjendencies,  some  in  Gallatin,  some  in 
Custer  and  others  in  Park  and  Yellowstone  Counties.  Among 
these  dependencies  are  Red  Lodge,  wliere  a  church  is  soon  to 
be  constructed  ;  Big  Timber,  Timlwrline,  Cooke  Citv,  and,  bv 
the  aiitlioi'ii^atiou  of  the  Ordinary  of  Wyoming,  also  the 
National  Park  ;  tlic  latter  being  inaccessible  except  through 
Jlontaua  by  way  of  Livingston. 
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In  connection  Mrith  the  Yellowstone  settlements,  we  may 
here  mention  likewise  Fort  Custer  on  the  Big  Horn,  es- 
tablished in  1877.  This  United  States  Military  Post  was  first 
visited  from  Helena  by  Father  Barcel6  on  his  missionary 
excursions  to  and  from  the  Crow  Indians;  it  is  now  attended 
by  some  of  the  Fathers  stationed  at  the  Mission  of  St.  Xavier's. 

VIL 

« 

St,  Heloid's  Church, 

To  complete  this  part  of  our  subject,  there  still  remains  to 
mention  the  church  erected  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue 
and  Hoback  Street  in  this  city.  Owing  to  the  increased 
number  of  Catholic  population  and  to  their  living  scattered 
over  a  large  area  as  well,  and  the  Cathedral  having  become 
either  too  small  or  too  inconvenient  for  many  of  our  resident 
Catholics,  it  became  necessary,  within  the  last  couple  of  years, 
to  build  a  new  church  for  their  accommodation. 

A  site  for  the  purpose  was  selected  and  purchased  in  the 
eastern  part  of  town,  where  reside  a  number  of  Catholic  fami- 
lies of  German  descent,  who  were  principally  to  be  benefited 
by  the  new  place  of  worship.  Rev.  Father  Meurer,  C.  SS.  R., 
who,  with  some  of  his  confreres,  as  will  be  related  further  on, 
had  come  to  give  missions  in  Montana,  was  the  prime  mover 
in  the  good  work,  and  under  his  efiicient  leadership,  St. 
Helena's  Church  was  constructed.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  considerable  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  March  10,  1889,  and  by  Easter  Sunday  the 
new  building  was  opened  for  services.  It  is  a  neat,  substantial 
brick  structure,  appropriately  and  comfortably  furnished,  cost- 
ing when  completed  $5700.  It  was  formally  dedicated  by  the 
Ordinary  September  27, 1891,  the  occasion  being  made  doubly 
interesting  by  the  blessing  of  a  new  bell. 

St.  Helena  being  to  this  day  a  chapel  of  ease,  has  no  resi- 
dent priest.     It  is  attended   from  the  Cathedral  by  Father 
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C.  G.  Follet,  who  B|)eak9  fluently  both  English  and  GermaD, 
ami  is  auother  of  the  worthy  recriiita  sent  forth  to  Montana 
from  the  American  College  at  Louvain, 

Father  Charles  G.  Follet  was  bom  at  Alveringhen,  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  April  16,  1863.  He  made  his  primaiy 
couree  in  the  parochial  school  of  his  native  plac«,  going 
tbence  in  1877,  to  the  College  of  Furnes  for  his  humanities. 
After  studying  philosophy  at  the  Seminary  of  Ronlers,  be 
entered,  in  September,  1884,  the  American  Coll^re  at  Loh- 
vain,  receiving  his  minor  orders  at  Mechlin  in  December, 
1885,  from  Archbishop  Goosens.  On  June  24,  1887,  he  was 
rained  to  the  priesthood  at  Jjouvain  by  the  Right  Rev.  Van 
den  Braiiden  de  Reeth,  at  whose  hands  he  had  also  received 
in  the  satiie  College  suUieaoonship  and  deaconship,  respec- 
tively in  June  and  December  of  the  previous  year.  Two 
months  after  his  priestly  ordination  he  left  for  America  with 
Father  Van  den  Bi-oeck,  arriving  at  Helena  September  19, 
1887,  where  be  has  been  since  that  time  one  of  the  assistant 
priests  at  the  Cathedral.  His  first  missionary  duty  was  to 
attend  Wickes,  the  Boulder  and  Mi.ssonri  Valleys  and  also 
Marysville.  He  still  retains  charge  of  tlie  latter.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  he  was  .i]ipoiuteiI  principal  of  St.  Alovsius 
Select  Scluinl  for  hoys,  a  ])ositioii  which  he  wtill  occupies,  and 
where  he  taiij^ht  the  hiL^iit-it  gnidc  himself  for  one  year.  At 
its  opening  on  Easter  Sunday,  188!),  he  was  given  charge  of 
St.  Helejiii's  (.'hiii'ch,  while  a  couple  of  months  before,  lie  had 
also  Imx'h  enlnisdd  willi  the  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  an 
institution  jusi  Mablishcd,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  lUt^re 
extended  nutice  f'urthor  on.  Father  Follet  is  of  a  tall,  fine 
build,  and  an  easy  s|>e!tker. 

A  church  on  the  west  side  of  town  i,s  also  contemplated,  a 
couvenieiit  site  for  the  jnirpost'  having  been  donated  tliree 
years  ago  by  a  non-Catliolie  gentleman,  the  lameiiteil  Col. 
C.  A.  Broadwater. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  liooks  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, contain  the  nnmln.'!'  of  boptisios  and  marriages  for  the 
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last  three  years  of  both  the  city  of  Helena  and  all  its  outlying 
stations  described  above : 

Baptisms.  Marriages, 

1889 252  40 

1890 238  38 

1891 259  48 

To  these  are  to  be  added  101  baptisms  and  18  marriages 
recorded  at  Livingston  in  1890  and  1891,  and  also  39  bap- 
tisms and  6  marriages  i)erformed  at  Miles  City,  Billings  and 
Glendive  and  entered  in  the  Miles  City  church  records. 


VIII. 

Cemeteries. 

With  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  mention  has  been 
made  of  all  the  churches  in  Montana,  both  east  and  west  of 
the  range.  It  may  be  as  well  to  conclude  this  part  of  our 
subject  by  pointing  out  those  among  them  that  have  ceme- 
teries attached.  These,  a])art  from  that  of  Helena,  whose 
cemetery  has  already  been  referred  to,  are  the  churches  of 
Anaconda,  Billings,  I^oulder,  Butte,  Frenehtown,  Laurin, 
Lewistown,  Livingston,  Miles  City,  and  the  Missouri  Valley, 
and  Missoula. 

Though  the  Benton  and  Deer  Lodge  churches  have,  strictly 
speaking,  no  separate  cemeteries  of  their  own,  our  Catholic 
people  have  special  grounds  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use 
in  the  town  cemeteries  of  both  places.  The  spot  for  the 
Boulder  Valley  cemetery  was  donated  by  Michael  Quinn,  who 
gave  also  the  site  for  the  church,  while  the  cemetery  site  of 
Lewistown  was  donated  by  Mr.  Oualette,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  that  new  and  thriving  community.  Of  these  rest- 
ing places  for  the  dead,  two,  the  one  at  Miles  City,  and  that 
in  the  Boulder  Valley,  have  been  consecrated.     The  latter, 
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however,  has  since  been  polluted;  thus,  the  only  ooneecrated 
cemetery  in  Montana  to-day  is  that  of  Milea  City. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Heleiia  chnrch,  and  bring  its  local  history  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


I. 

Father  C.  Imoda,  S,  J.     Father  Buchard,  S.  J.     Hia 

Emutence  Cardinal  James  Gibbons  in  Helena. 

Mission  by  the  Redemptokist  Fathers. 

II. 

The  Good  Shspherd'b  Obdee  in    Helena.     Silver 

Jubilee  op  Bishop  Brondel, 

The  first  event  we  have  to  ehroritele  is  a  sad  and  melancholy 
one,  namely,  the  death  of  Father  J.  R.  C.  Imothi,  S.  J.,  which 
occurred  at  the  Episcopal  Residence  on  the  night  of  June  17— 
18,  1886. 

Father  Imoda  had  rctnrnetl  to  Helena  in  the  fall  of  1883, 
to  act  as  assistant  to  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel  in  the 
discharfTC  of  parish  and  niiMionary  duties  at  the  Cathedral. 
His  health  had  l>een  impaired  by  e.xposiire  and  the  many 
hartlships  endured,  particularly  among  the  Indians,  and  he 
had  been  sutTering,  in  consequence,  for  some  years  with  occa- 
sional attacks  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Though  at  times 
this  caused  liira  much  pain,  he  never  relented  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  despite  his  suffering,  he  was  always  ready  to 
take  or  crack  an  innocent  joke,  as  if  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits.     The  Sunday  previous  to  his  death,  being  the  only 
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priest  at  the  Cathedral,  he  attended  to  all  the  servioee  alone. 
This  is  to  say  that  he  read  the  low  mass  at  eight  o'clock  and 
sang  the  late  mass  at  10.30,  preaching  at  both.  He  then 
presided  over  the  children  at  Sunday  School,  to  whom  he 
gave  an  instruction,  and  officiated  again  in  the  evening  at 
Vespers  at  which  he  also  preached.  "  I  will  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  when  you  least  expect  me,"  was  the  text  of 
this,  his  fourth  instruction  for  the  day  and  the  last  of  his  life. 

On  Thursday,  he  spent  considerable  time  with  the  archi- 
tects and  contractors  of  the  new  Episcopal  Residence,  laying 
out  the  grounds,  examining  plans,  etc.,  and  attending  also  to 
some  business  in  town  in  the  afternocm.  Toward  evening  he 
seemed  to  be  suffering  more  than  usual,  and  consulted  Dr. 
Morris,  who  prescribed  some  stimulating  liniment.  Later  on 
in  the  same  evening,  he  complained  of  his  pain  to  Brother 
Megazzini,  who  made  the  remark,  *'  Father,  it  may  strike  the 
heart.''  "As  God  wills,"  replied  Father  Imoda  with  a  smile. 
He  had  retired  to  rest,  when  Father  Pauwelyn  came  to  him, 
shortly  after  ten  o'chx^k,  and  the  two  were  together  for  a  while, 
hearing  each  other's  confessions.  Father  Imoda  sitting  up  on 
his  cot.     This  was  the  last  time  he  was  seen  alive. 

Knowing  that  the  Father  needed  rest,  his  not  rising  in  the 
morning  at  the  usual  hour  for  mass,  created  no  apprehension 
in  the  Brother's  mind.  Later  on,  however,  repeated  calls  and 
knocks  at  his  door  failing  to  elicit  any  response,  the  Brother 
became  alarmed.  Calling  in  a  gentleman  to  help  him,  the 
two  raised  one  of  the  windows,  the  door  of  the  Father's  room 
being  bolted  from  the  inside,  and  discovered  Father  Imoda  on 
his  cot,  pale  and  still  in  death.  He  lay  composed,  with  his 
bead  resting  on  the  pillow,  his  face  bearing  a  peaceful  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  had  passed  away  in  his  sleep. 

The  sad  news  spread  through  the  town  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  no  time,  and  was  a  shock  to  the  whole  community. 
On  the  remains  being  examined  by  Dr.  Morris  and  other 
physicians,  it  was  discovered  that  death  had  ensued  from  a 
clot  of  blood  that  had  formed   near  the   heart,  and  which 
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becoming  dotached,  had,  plug-like,  entirely  stopped  tlie  circu- 
laUoD.  Id  the  opinioD  of  the  doctors,  death  was  iDstantaneous 
and  oomparatively  painless. 

The  lnwly  waa  embalmed  and  lay  in  state  at  the  Episcopal 
ReBJdcnoe  for  several  days.  On  the  22d,  after  most  impres- 
sive obsequiea,  which  were  attended  by  most  of  the  rJergy 
of  the  Diocese,  what  remained  of  Father  Imoda,  S.  J.,  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  rear  of  the  Cathedral,  in  a  briok  vault  built 
overtheonei'ODtaining  the  Wdy  of  Father  Philip  Rappagliosi, 
9.  J.  Thus,  these  two  apostles  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  lie  at 
rest  ill  the  same  crypt. 

We  need  not  make  any  extended  notice  of  Father  C.  Imoda, 
after  all  we  have  said  of  him  in  these  pages.  He  was  known 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  State  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Northwest,  his  work  among  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  whites  having  endeared  him  to  both  alike,  and 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  all  who  knew  hira. 
One  of  ft  large  family  of  brothers,  he  was  born  of  respectable 
parents  at  Turin,  Italy,  November  29,  1829,  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  April  22,  1854,  whither  he  waa  followed  by 
two  of  his  brothers,  one  being  at  this  date  the  General  Superior 
of  the  Jesuit  Missions  of  California.  He  made  his  Novitiate 
at  Ma-^^-fiUTiira  in  {U:  Diicliy  of  Modeiia,  where  we  first 
becsunc  acquainted  with  hini  in  18r5d.  Having  .isked  to  be 
sent  to  tlie  liidiiui  Mi>.siuiis  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  he  left 
Italy  for  America  shortly  after,  and  rounding  Ca|>e  Horn  by 
Sidling  veS'iel,  uiler  a  si.\  niunlhs'  voyage  landed  in  California, 
whence,  in  18-'»9,  he  came  to  what  is  to-day  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  here  he  lived  and  toiled  up  to  the  time  he  was 
called  away  by  the  Master. 

Father  0.  Immia  was  one  of  those  who  sortlil  sunt  <iu!mt(vi 
boiutm.  Always  cheerful  and  in  a  happy  frame,  he  was  not 
los-i  rcrnarkalilu  fu?"  his  gentleness  of  manner  and  meekness  of 
spirit.  In  the  many  years  of  our  conliinious  intercourse  with 
him,  «i>  McviT  saw  his  even  temper  niffletl  by  a-s  much  as  a 
riiiple,     CheerAiIni'ss  and  meekness,  in  tact,  seemed  to  l>e  the 
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characteristics  of  his  happy  disposition,  while  his  methodical 
habits,  his  fidelity  and  constancy  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
and  exactness  in  all  his  actions,  to  the  very  smallest  details, 
were  admired  by  all  alike,  those  of  the  house  as  well  as 
externs.  Father  C.  Imoda,  S.  J.,  is  gone  to  his  reward,  but 
his  deeds  live  and  his  name  will  ever  be  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  Montana's  civilization  and  progress. 

Shortly  after  Father  C.  Imoda's  death  Father  Jas.  Buchard, 
S.  J.,  so  favorably  known  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  zealous 
missionary  and  eloquent  speaker,  arrived  in  Helena,  coming  at 
the  request  of  the  Ordinary,  to  preach  missions  through  Mon- 
tana. He  commenced  his  labors  by  opening,  on  July  4th,  a 
ten  days'  mission  at  the  Cathedral,  which  proved  very  successful. 
From  Helena  he  passed  to  several  other  places  of  the  Diocese, 
spending  two  months  and  a  half  in  this  good  work  and  meeting 
everywhere  with  gratifying  results.  He  returned  a  year  after 
and  spent  again  several  weeks  in  the  same  ministry. 

October  4th,  1887,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  our  Catholic 
people  of  Helena,  as  His  Eminence  Cardinal  James  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  was  their  honored  guest  for  the 
evening  and  a  great  part  of  the  next  day.  The  Cardinal  was 
on  his  way  to  Portland  to  confer  the  Sacred  Pallium  on  the 
Metropolitan  of  Oregon,  His  Grac^,  Archbishop  W.  Gross, 
and  having  previously  accepted  Bishop  Brondel's  invitation 
to  rest  himself  a  while  at  Helena  on  his  long  journey  to  the 
coast,  reached  this  city  on  the  evening's  train.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Chapelle  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  Washington, 
and  now  Coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  his  travel- 
ing companion,  and  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  who  had 
gone  to  meet  His  Eminence  at  St.  Paul.  The  party  were  met 
at  the  depot  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  congregation 
and  driven  to  the  Episcopal  Residence,  whence,  after  some 
delay,  occasioned  by  the  accidental  displacement  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's luggage,  His  Eminence,  robed  in  his  Cardinalitial  garb, 
repaired  to  the  Cathedral.  This  had  been  filled  in  the  mean- 
time by  a  crowd  of  people,  anxiously  waiting  his  arrival.    His 
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receptioD,  in  accordBuoe  with  Ecclesiastical  rubrics,  over,  he 
waa  introduced  to  the  afisembly  by  Bishop  Brondel  in  a  few 
choice  words  iuspii'ed  by  the  occasion,  to  which  the  Cardinal 
replied  in  a  brief,  timely  address,  tliat  was  listened  to  by  the 
crowd  with  breathless  attention. 

Returning  to  the  Episcopal  Heeidence,  Hon.  Martin  Magin- 
nis,  in  behalf  of  tlie  oongr^;atioii,  greeted  His  Eminence  with 
a  hcHrty,  not  leas  than  eloquent,  address  of  welcome,  "These 
mountains  and  valleys  in  which  we  receive  you,"  said,  among 
other  things,  the  Honorable  speaker, "  are  not  strangers  to  the 
church  which  you  represent.  Its  zealous  missionaries,  who 
have  explored  every  range  of  mountains,  crossed  every  desert, 
and  traversed  every  sea  in  the  worlil,  did  not  leave  these  wilds 
alone  to  their  wild  inhabitants.  They  were  here  before  us  all : 
of  the  first  comers  they  wore  the  first,  of  all  old  timers  they 
were  the  oldest.  They  came  not  in  search  of  gold  and  silver 
nor  of  gain  ;  not  for  the  cattle  on  the  hills  or  the  sheep  in  the 
fold,  but  inspired  by  the  love  of  God,  and  guided  by  the  light 
of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  still  shines  In  pious  hearts, 
above  the  clouds  of  errf>r,  unbelief,  and  worldliness,  came  to 
bear  the  blessings  of  religion  to  the  benightfd  hearts  of  their 
fellow-men.  Even  in  this  material  aire,  when  flie  love  of  gold 
and  plaw  and  hmior  arc  the  ruling  motives,  tJie  worst  of  us 
can  recognize  the  higher  uatnrt's  and  f^iililimcr  a:ii>i rations, 
which  sacrifice  the  selfishness  of  the  hwirt  on  the  altar  of 


His  Eminence  li?-ti'ucd  intently  to  the  address,  and  was  seen 
nodding  appr^lvingly  time  and  again  at  the  iv|)eated  mention 
made  by  the  siieakcr  of  the  inflncnoe  of  Catholicity  u|K>n 
Aracriaui  prioress.  After  a  brief  reply,  overflowing  with 
kind  feeling  and  patriotism,  by  the  Cardinal,  the  com|Kiiiy 
disjKirsed,  to  meet  again  on  the  next  day,  when  u  formal  and 
largely -at  tended  reception  was  tendered  to  the  (Hstiuguished 
visitor.  His  Eminence  started  westward  on  that  evening's 
train,  leaving  many  a  warm  greeting  that  will  never  l>e  for- 
gotten, and  being  not  only  favorably  impressed  with  Helena 
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and  her  people^  but,  as  he  expressed  himself^  '^struck  with  the 
substantial  evidence  of  their  enterprise." 

1888  and  1889  were  years  of  grace  for  Helena^  not  less 
than  all  the  principal  settlements  of  Montana.  A  band  of 
zealous  missionaries,  C.  SS.  R.,  led  by  Father  McLoughlin, 
arrived  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  October,  1888,  and  for  more 
than  two  months  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  throughout 
the  whole  diocese,  commencing  with  a  two  weeks'  mission 
preached  in  this  city.  The  year  after,  another  band  of  the 
same  Order,  led  again  by  Father  McLoughlin,  returned  for  a 
*'  renewal ''  of  the  first  mission,  and  went  over  the  same  field, 
their  missionary  labors  on  both  occasions  being  attended  by 
most  consoling  results. 

Father  McLoughlin,  C.  SS.  R.,  as  well  as  Father  Buchard, 
S.  J.,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  have  since  gone  to  their 
reward.  May  their  souls  rest  in  peace,  and  may  those  of  our 
Catholic  Montana  people,  who  have  been  so  much  benefited 
by  the  zeal  and  work  of  these  two  servants  of  God,  never 
forget  their  benefactors. 

II. 

The  Good  Shepherd^s  Order  in  Helena. 

February  12,  1889,  saw  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a 
Community  of  the  Order  of  our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  For  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  acquainted 
or  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  Sisterhood,  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  that  encircle  the  brow  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  shall  give  here,  just  with  a  few  strokes,  an  outline 
sketch  of  its  origin  and  object. 

Our  Lord  came  upon  earth  to  convert  sinners,  to  pick  up 
the  waifs  of  society,  calling  them  to  repentance,  and  showing 
them  the  way  to  a  better  life.  Of  all  sinners,  however,  women 
fallen  from,  virtue  seem  to  have  been  those  in  whom  He  took 
special  interest,  as  appeara  from  the  Magdalen,  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  the  other  one  whose  life  He  saved  from  her 
25 
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accasers.     He  spokG  witb  women  on  few  occaeioDS,  and  yet 

three  of  these  occasious  were  with  women  of  thia  unfortunate 
class.  With  Him  the  cause  of  none  is  hopeless,  and  the  pub- 
lican, not  less  than  the  harlot,  are  invited  not  only  to  salvation, 
but  sometimes  even  to  a  high  degree  of  «inctity,  as  is  shown 
in  a  St.  Thais,  a  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  and  many  others.  The 
ohnrch  of  God  has  had  in  all  ages  examples  of  such  true  con- 
versions, testifying  to  the  wonder-working  |M)wer  of  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Venerable  John  Kndes 
to  institute  a  Religious  Order  of  pious  women,  whose  object 
it  should  be  to  spend  their  lives  in  redaimiiig  the  fallen  of 
their  sex,  iu  redeeming  them  and  nurturing  them  to  a  life  of 
purity  and  chasteness. 

That  in  such  a  calling  there  is  something  extremely  won- 
dorfiii,  must  appear  to  every  reflective  mind.  For,  from  its 
very  nature,  chasteness  shrinks  more  tlian  any  other  moral 
virtue  from  that  which  is  tainted  by  ^e  contrary  vice,  so 
much  BO,  that  all  the  fountains  of  compassion  in  this  matter 
seem  well-nigh  dried  up.  On  this  point  women  are  often 
harder  than  men.  And  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  how  far 
removed  they  are  from  sharing  in  such  foulness,  and  lest  by 
any  .show  of  pity  (hey  may  be  suppo^^>d  lo  think  lightly  of 
this  taint  :uid  their  delicacy  be  .■suspected,  iiol  Ic:?^  the  wumai) 
who  is  really  virtuous,  than  the  one  who  «ccks  to  apjmir  so, 
are  frei|nently  pitiless  and  wilhont  mercy  towards  those  of 
their  sex  who  have  dislionore<I  their  womanhood,  even  when 
the  latter  are  willing  and  strive  to  do  better.  Rnt  the  spouse 
of  the  Lord  stands  so  high  in  her  spotless  rolre,  that  she 
can  allbrd  to  stoop  to  Iw  lueix-ifiil  without  risk  of  tarnishing 
the  brightness  of  her  luster;  .she  can  reach  the  hand  to 
help,  yet  remain  unshaken  iu  her  firm  integrity,  clean  of 
heart  beside  what  has  lieeii  detiieel,  just  as  the  sun  enters 
the  foulest  kennel,  cleansing  tlie  filth  without  detriment  to 
(he  pnrity  of  its  rays. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  institution  of  this  new 
Order  were  as  follows:   One  day,  while  Father  Eudea  was 
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returning  from  church  with  some  friends^  a  pious  woman  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  poor  sinners,  named  Magdalen  Lamy, 
met  them  and  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Rev.  Father,  and  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  would  pray  a  little  less  and  think 
instead  of  some  plan  to  shelter  your  poor  penitents.  I  am  a 
poor  woman  and  if  I  am  obliged  to  give  them  up  it  will  not 
be  my  fault  but  yours."  Before  separating  they  resolved  to 
establish  a  house  of  refuge.  A  dwelling  was  procured  and 
some  unmarried  ladies  undertook  the  charge  of  watching  over 
the  penitents.  One  of  maturer  age,  Madame  Morin,  was  made 
the  matron  and  all  had  to  obey  her.  The  house  was  opened  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  France,  on  December  8,  1641.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  matron,  with  all  her  piety,  was 
very  self-willed,  and  Father  Eudes  had  more  diflBculty  with 
her  and  the  other  ladies  than  in  ruling  the  penitents.  He 
thought,  therefore,  it  was  best  for  a  Religious  Community  to 
be  set  on  foot  to  undertake  the  work. 

On  the  report  going  abroad  that  he  was  thinking  to  intro- 
duce Nuns,  the  ladies  became  indignant,  looking  upon  his 
plan  as  a  reproach  to  themselves,  and  without  giving  notice 
to  the  Father,  left  the  house,  taking  away  whatever  belonged 
to  them.  Two  young  girls,  one  of  them  a  niece  of  Father 
Eudes,  only  fourteen,  and  another,  also  quite  young,  had  now 
for  a  time  the  whole  cliarge  of  managing  the  House  and 
Penitents.  Later  on  Venerable  Mother  Patin  and  two  other 
Nuns  from  the  Visitation  Convent,  were  assigned  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  place  to  conduct  the  infant  Community.  The 
two  young  girls  remained  as  novices  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  a  number  of  others.  In  1651  the  Bishop  gave  the 
new  Sisterhood  canonical  institution,  allowing  its  members  to 
take  vows,  but  it  was  not  until  1666  that  the  new  Order, 
with  the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Father  Eudes,  received 
the  solemn  approval  of  the  Holy  See.  Sixteen  Sisters  then 
made  the  three  religious  vows,  adding,  as  approved  by  the 
Church,  a  fourth  one  of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
the  Penitents.     Father  Eudes  declared  on  this  occasion  that 
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be  felt  ready  for  death,  since  the  desire  of  liis  heart  had  now 
becD  fully  accomplished  in  the  approval  of  the  Order. 

From  this  time  the  new  Sisterhood  commenced  to  spread 
into  various  parts  of  Europe.  Up  to  183-1  the  Convents 
were  all  indeiwndent  of  each  other,  but  at  this  date  the 
House  of  Angers  obtained  from  Gregory  XVT  the  faculty  of 
exercising  a  geueralate  over  the  Convents  it  might  found,  and 
about  140  foundations,  both  in  Europe  and  A  merica,  recognize 
to-day  the  Angers  Convent  as  tlieir  Mother  House, 

In  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd  there  are  three  classes 
of  Nuns,  namely,  the  Choir  Sisters,  the  Lay  Sisters  and  Out- 
Door  Sisters,  all  living  in  common.  The  Sisterhood  lias  the 
privilege  of  being  cloistered,  but  some  members  of  each  Con- 
vent are  allowed  to  go  out  to  attend  to  necessary  busiuess,  such 
as  soliciting  work,  contributions  and  the  like,  whence  their 
name  of  Out-door  Sisters.  Their  religious  garb  differs  aniue- 
what  during  life,  but  after  deatli  they  are  all  clothed  and  buried 
in  the  habit  of  the  Choir  Sisters,  which,  to  symbolizo  the  purity 
of  their  lives,  is  spotless  white. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  their  founder  and  to  carry  out  more 
completely  his  intention,  to  that  of  the  Penitents  is  added 
anutlicr  cUiss  for  youiig  fjirls  exposal  to  the  danger  of  losing 
tlieir  innuccncc.  Thii-,  there  arc  fmir  classes  oC  persons  under 
ihcir  charge,  llie  Nragilalcns,  tianiely,  Penitents  who  follow  the 
religious  iil'e,  oliscrving  the  t.'arniflilo  rule;  ordinary  Peni- 
tents; reformatory  uliililrcn  ;  and,  hislly,  children  coinniitlcd 
to  the  Nuns'  cjin-  for  preservation. 

Venenible  .John  Elides,  willi  tJie  Order  of  the  Good  Sliep- 
herd,  luundcd  also  a  Religious  Community  of  men,  wjio  are 
known  umler  the  nunic  of  Kndist  Falhers.  He  was  born  at 
Ri,  in  Lower  Xormiuidy,  France,  XovcmWr  14,  ItiOI,  and 
died  in  the  otlor  of  sanetity  at  Caen,  August  19,  1680.  The 
cause  of  his  lieatilityiiion  is  ponding  before  the  Holy  See. 

Having  now  become  ac|uaiiited  willi  the  Order,  its  on;rin 
and  oliject,  every  o[ie  can  l)ettcr  understand  tiic  boon  that 
was  secured    to    our    people    liy    the  establishment    in    their 
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midst  of  a  braDch  house  of  this  noble  and  most  remarkable 
Sisterhood.  At  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Brondel,  a  colony  of 
the  Order  arrived  in  Helena,  February  12,  1889.  Quarters 
for  them  had  been  secured  by  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  a 
neat,  brick  residence  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and 
Hoback  Street,  where  the  new  Community  were  installed  the 
same  day  of  their  arrival.  The  colony  was  composed  of  six, 
with  Rev.  Mother  Margaret  at  the  head.  The  premises  soon 
became  too  small  and  their  capacity  has  been  extended  already 
a  couple  of  times.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  present  loca- 
tion will  be  utterly  inade(iuate  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  a  more  convenient  location  with  more  spacious  grounds  and 
larger  accomuiodations. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  such  an  enlightened, 
appreciative  and  liberal  minde<l  community  as  this  of  Helena, 
there  should  have  been  found  a  scribe  who  could  out-pharisee 
the  Pharisees  of  old,  not  only  by  austing  the  stone  which  the 
Saviour  of  men  would  not  suffer  to  be  cast  at  the  penitent 
woman,  but  by  attacking  those  very  ones  who  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  reinstate  the  sex  and  nurture  it  to  a  life  of  purity. 
The  stand  taken  bv  the  now  defunct  Helena  Journal  on  the 
Linnie  Connor  incident,  its  threats,  its  appeal  to  passion,  its 
utter  disregard  and  defiance  of  parental  authority,  were  all 
such  a  piece  of  pharisaisni,  the  like  of  which  never  fell  under 
our  eyes.  "If  Connor," — the  father  who  had  confided  a 
daughter  of  his  to  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd,— "  escapes  a  dose  of  ti\r  and  feathers,^'  wrote  the  Helena 
Journal,  *^  he  will  be  playing  to  good  luck."  And  again, 
^*  the  girl  will  be  released  from  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  or  the  walls  of  that  establishment  will  come  down." 
It  was  not,  however,  that  Institution  that  the  Journal  pulled 
down,  but  its  own  concern,  which  is  now  among  the  things 
of  the  past. 

We  opened  this  chapter  with  the  narrative  of  a  melancholy 
event,  we  shall  now  close  it  by  reference  to  a  joyous  and  festive 
one;  we  mean  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Right  Rev.  J.  B. 
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Brondol,  which  was  celebrated  on  December  17,  1889,  the 
25th  aniveraary  of  his  priestly  ordinatJoD.  The  occasion  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered  and  brought  together  to  pay  bonor 
to  their  chief  pastor,  all  the  secnlar  clei^y  of  the  Diocese,  tea 
m  uumber,  and  nine  Regulars,  three  Redemptorists  and  sis 
Jesuit  Fathers.  The  religions  part  of  the  celebration  began 
at  10  o'clock  A,  M.,  with  solemn  pontiiical  high  moss,  the 
Cathedral  being  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Rev. 
Mcljoughlin,  C.  SS.  R.,  preached  the  sermon,  which  was  a 
raaslerly  treatment  of  hia  subject,  "The  Catholic  Priesthood," 
lo  the  afk-rnoon  an  excellent  musical  and  literary  entertais- 
menl  was  tendered  liis  Lordship  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Vincent's 
Academy,  and  at  the  thanksgiving  services  in  the  evening, 
appropriate  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
by  the  Rev.  E.  \V.  J.  Lindesmith,  U.  S.  A.  Chaplain  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  and  Hon.  Martin  Maginnis  on  the  part  of 
tli«  Laity  of  the  Diooese.  The  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
evening  were  followed  by  a  general  reception  held  at  the 
Kpiscojial  Residence,  at  which  thrtmg  after  throng  of  callers 
came  to  present  to  his  Lordship  their  respects  and  congratu- 
lations. 

8ulwtan(ial  and  langible  exprcHsionn  of  syinpatliy  in  the 
shape  of  haini.iomc  and  valuable  prcsciitH  were  not  waiitiiifj;, 
and  amonjj;  tlR'.-^e  was  a  jjurse  of  §1500,  made  up  for  tho  oc.X'a- 
»i.)ii  hy  the  faithful  of  tlif  Di.H'cse.  One  of  the  iciitures  of 
the  (lay  was  also  a  bi-iiss  band  of  y,.ut]iful  1  ndiaii  [ilayers,  from 
12  to  IG  ycarfi  of  a^e,  who,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  first 
pai-t,  had  cajnie  from  the  Indiini  School  of  St,  Ignatius  Mis- 
sion to  <lo  hon.ir  to  their  l!i-ilLo|i.  Tlic  pre--ienee  of  tliose 
Indian  lads,  not  less  than  their  musical  proficiency  and  excel- 
lent playini;,  were  a  pleasing  sur|>rise  to  the  whole  conmiiinjt y. 
On  the  wlioJc,  the  celebration  was  a  fitting  one,  and  prove<l  both 
creditable  tu  the  Hock  and  gratifying  to  the  pastor,  of  whose 
labors  and  efticient  work  in  Montana  wc  shall  now  give  a 
brief  account. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Work  and  Travels  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Brondel. 

Montana,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  second  part, 
contains  an  area  of  145,776  square  miles,  which  is  a  little  less 
than  the  whole  of  France,  and  30,776  square  miles  more  than 
the  whole  of  Italy,  her  islands  included.  Such  is  the  extent 
of  the  Helena  Diocese.  Out  of  a  total  white  population  of 
132,159,  some  30,000  are  Catholics.  The  Indians,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  part,  number  to-day  between  10,000  and 
11,000,  and  of  these  7000  are  also  Catholics.  Thus,  Bishop 
Brondel  is  the  pastor  of  nearly  37,000  people,  who  are  scat- 
tered over  an  area  larger  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  Italy 
by  more  than  one-fourth.  When  it  is  stated,  therefore,  that 
from  his  advent  he  has  visited  each  year,  with  the  exception, 
as  we  shall  mention,  of  1890,  nearly  every  settlement  of  whites 
and  Indians  in  this  immense  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard 
committed  to  his  care,  a  tolerably  fair  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
amount  of  journeying  our  zealous  Bishop  has  gone  through  in 
the  discharge  of  liis  pastoral  duties. 

Grouping  this  time,  from  his  arrival  in  the  summer  of  1883 
to  the  close  of  1891,  into  periods  of  three  years  each,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  he  has  confirmed  in  each  of  these  periods  is  as 
follows : 

Confirmations. 

From  1883  to  the  end  of  1885 351 

''      1885     "  •'     1887 750 

"      1887     "  "     1891 1446 

giving  a  total  of  2567  confirmations.  The  number  includes 
both  whites  and  Indians,  and  to  confirm  those  whom  these 
figures  represent.  Bishop  Brondel  traveled  from  8000  to  9000 
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mileB  yearly.  Twenty-three  churches  and  fourteen  bells  were 
aleo  blesewl  by  him  during  this  period. 

Aside  from  the  nmount  of  travel  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Episcopal  functions  within  the  limits  of  the  Diocese,  both  the 
welfare  of  his  (lock  and  other  dntiea  attendant  on  his  high 
position,  have  eutaile<l  upon  him  long  trips  east  and  west 
several  times.  We  only  mention  his  journey  ad  Limina  in 
1890,  when,  besides  visiting  the  tomh^  of  the  Apostles  at 
Rome,  he  extended  his  peregrination  as  far  as  the  Holy  Land, 
and  went  to  temper  his  zeal  and  a|)OstoUc  spirit  at  the  very 
cradle  and  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 

He  leA  Helena  toward  the  close  of  January,  1890,  and 
joining  about  tlie  middle  of  April  the  English  pilgrims,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  he  visited  in  their  company 
all  the  places  hallowed  by  the  birth,  life,  suffering,  death,  and 
glorious  Resurrection  of  the  Ile<leemer.  On  April  30th,  while 
in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  fiethulia,  the  good  Bishop  met  with 
a  rather  painful  occurrence.  He  fell  off  his  mount,  dislocating 
in  the  fall  his  left  arm  at  the  shoulder.  The  skilful  physician 
who  accorai>auied  the  pilgrims  was  soon  at  hand,  resetting  the 
limb,  and,  happily,  with  but  the  exception  of  the  pain  the 
dislocation  causwi  him  for  a  few  <lays,  and  the  annoyance  of 
having  to  travel  with  an  arm  in  a  sliiij:,  a  couple  of  we<rks  or 
80,  the  Bi.*hop  ^^ntJVri'd  no  morf  regretful  coiisei|ueHi-es  fnim 
the  accident. 

Haying  .s;ilisiied  their  devotion,  all  the  members  of  the 
pilgrimage  turned  their  stc}>s  homeward,  and  on  May  8th 
landed  at  Alexandria,  wheuce,  by  way  of  Messina,  Hishop 
Brondcl  prowciied  to  Rome,  the  bearer  of  an  ad<li-ess  from  the 
pilgrims  to  His  Holiueas,  Leo  Xill.  He  had  au  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father  histini;  through  Ibrty  minutes.  On 
June  Otii  he  lefi  the  Eternal  VAty  to  retrace  his  course  toward 
his  distiuit  Helena  See,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ■'Jth  of  the 
following  SejJtemlx'r,  and  where  his  safe  return  was  the  occa- 
sion of  nuicli  rejoieiug  among  his  devoted  flock. 
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By  comparing  together  the  two  following  tables,  one  of 
1884,  the  other  of  1891,  may  be  seen  at  once,  partly  at  least, 
the  progress  made  by  the  Church  in  Montana  during  the 
administration  of  our  worthy  Bishop. 

Table  f 07^  1884. 

Priests  (Secular  and  Regular; 19 

Churches  and  Chapels 22 

Hospitals 4 

Academies 6 

Parochial  Schools 5 

Estimated  Catholic  Population 15,000 

Table  for  1891. 

Priests  (Secular  and  Regular) 32 

Churches  and  Chapels 34 

Hospitals 8 

Academies 8 

Parochial  Schools 10 

Catholic  Population 30,000 

The  members  of  tlie  secular  clergy,  from  four  in  1884, 
counted  thirteen  in  1891.  The  number,  however,  is  still 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  Diocese, 

At  the  close  of  1891,  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  Catholic 
schools  were  as  follows :  Boys,  290 ;  Girls,  480,  making  a 
total  of  770.  The  aggregate  number  of  children  attending 
Sunday  School  may  be  safely  reckoned,  in  round  figures,  close 
on,  if  not  above  loOO.  It  may  also  be  well  to  mention, 
that  several  Catholic  Societies,  with  a  fair  membership,  exist 
throughout  the  Helena  Diocese. 

From  these  few  general  items,  together  with  what  has  been 
said  in  the  local  history  of  ea(*h  Mission,  it  can  be  seen  that 
Catholicity  among  the  whites  in  Montana,  particularly  since 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  Brondel,  has  made  considerable 
progress.     The  showing  must  indeed  appear  the  more  satis- 
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factory,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  our  populatioD  is  still  lately 
floaUiig,  and  the  country  comparatively  new. 

There  only  remains  to  bring  our  subject  to  a  close  by  a  last 
reference  to  some  of  the  laborers  who,  by  their  work  among 
the  whites  and  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  Northwest,  have 
made  the  history  we  have  endeavored  to  relate.  We  luean 
those  of  tbem  who  have  since  passed  away  and  gone  to  receive 
the  reward  due  their  labors.  This  we  shall  do  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  where,  together  with  some  exemplary  Chriatiaus, 
we  shall  also  mention  a  few  favorite  souls,  the  firstlings  from 
our  midst  to  embrace  the  evaugelical  counsels,  and  the  choicest 
fruit  of  the  Church  in  Montana. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Necrology,  Vocations.   Some  Exemplary  Women. 

CoNCLUHION'. 

Of  the  depiirte<l  laborei-s  who  have  l)con  instrumental  in 
establisJiiuir  or  MdvaiK'inii  Catliulirity  in  Montana,  >t-veral 
hiivu  been  rclerrcd  to  ahradv  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 
We  now  a.M  tn  th.'iu  (linse  wliu  .-^till  remain  to  l)e  muntiouo.l. 

Fiiliier  Louis  ViTcruysM',  S.  .1.,  nfU'v  being  stalionc<l  for  a 
time  at  St.  lyfiialiiis,  was  transferred  in  186:5  to  Hanta  Clara, 
Ca).,  wheni'f  a  I'oiipk'  of  I'cLirs  oi-  si>  later,  lie  returned  to  end 
hi,^  days  in  Bd^'iinn,  his  iiative  lu>ine. 

Father  .laiues  Aloysius  Vaniiiua,  S,  J,,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  luis-^ion  work  at  St.  Iirnatins,  Hell's  Gate,  Frencbtowii, 
and  Virjrinia.  From  Montana  he  passed  to  Colville,  Wash- 
ington, wliere  lie  went  to  rocijive  tiic  crown  due  to  his  zealous 
and  laliorious  life.  He  dic.1  in  the  morning  of  Jtine  19,  1880. 
and  was  laid  lo  rest  in  tlie  Mission  church  nearCoIvilJc.  His 
death  was  mourned  bv  the   Indians  and  the  whites  alike,  all 
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looking  upon  '^  Father  Louis/'  the  name  he  went  by,  as  a 
saintly  man.  He  was  born  in  Lombardy,  Italy,  August  15, 
1823,  and  of  the  57  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  twenty-seven 
in  the  Society,  having  entered  the  Novitiate  January  15, 1855. 
He  came  to  Montana  in  1 862. 

Father  Gregory  Gazzoli,  S.  J.,  whom  we  have  met  both  at 
the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  come  to  the  Kockv  Mountains  in  1855.  His  mission- 
ary  life  was  spent  mostly  among  the  Otnir  d'Alene  Indians, 
and  from  their  midst  he  passed  to  his  reward,  May  10,  1882, 
after  twenty-seven  years  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  He  was  born  August  6,  1814,  and 
entered  the  Society  January  6,  1837. 

Saintly  Father  Giorda  passed  also  to  his  reward  from  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  his  demise  occurring  August  4,  1882, 
not  quite  three  months  after  the  death  of  Father  Gazzoli. 
Father  Giorda  will  ever  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  in  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington.  He  was  born  in  Piedmont,  Italy, 
March  19,  182.*^,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  March  29, 
1845.  Shortly  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  he  went  as 
a  missionary  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  whence  he  was  recalled  a 
year  or  so  later,  and  sent  to  tlie  Seminary  of  Bertinoro  in 
Emilia,  Italy,  lie  there  taught  dogmatic  and  moral  theology 
for  a  couple  of  years,  being  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual 
director  of  the  Institution,  and  returned  to  Corsica  in  1854. 
His  departure  from  the  Seminary  of  Bertinoro,  however,  was 
so  much  retrretted  that  scarcely  a  year  after  he  had  to  return. 
Here  he  remaine<l  until  1859,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Missions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  leaving  for  America, 
he  arrived  at  his  destination  the  following  yciir,  1860.  Father 
Joseph  Gi()rda,  S.  J.,  has  deservedly  been  called  the  second 
founder  of  these  Missions,  which  he  governed  for  twelve  years, 
a  model  of  zeal,  self-abnegation  and  prudence,  beloved  by  all 
those  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  by  externs,  high  and  low, 
priest  and    layman,  white   and    Indian    alike.     A  detailed 
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aoooiint  of  liin  life  would  be  as  interesting  as  edifying.  He 
wafl  named  by  the  Indians  "  Milkokan,"  which  nieaas 
"  Round -head." 

Of  tho  miseionuries  who  labored  in  Montana,  the  last  to 
depart  this  life  was  Father  Urban  Gnissi,  8.  J,  Stricken 
down  by  pneumonia,  he  passed  away  after  a  brief  illness  at 
tile  Umatilla  Miasion,  Oregon,  March  21,  1890.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  most  indefatigable  workers  the  Indian 
Missions  ever  had.  His  native  place  was  Girola  in  the 
Province  of  Vogliera,  Italy,  where  he  was  born  November 
25, 1 830.  He  enterwl  the  Society  of  Jesus  December  5, 1 850, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1853,  came  to  America,  spending  a 
couple  of  years  at  St.  Ijouia,  Mo.  He  went  thence  in  1855  to 
California,  where  he  was  oo-npied  in  teaching  until  1861,  at 
which  date  he  came  to  the  mountains.  He  was  in  charge  of 
St,  Ignatius  Mission  several  years  aud  to  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  bnilt  the  first  two  chapels  for  the 
whites  in  Montana.  The  la.st  years  of  bis  missionary  life 
were  spent  among  the  Indians  along  the  Columbia  and  at  the 
Utoatilla  Mission,  where  he  went  to  his  rest. 

Of  the  Coadjutor  Brothers  who  have  lived  for  a  time  in 
Montana,  but  wlio  luivi-  siiico  srniif  to  receive  the  crown  of 
tiieir  labor?^  while  on  <ltily  elsewhiTc,  three  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  Bmlher  l-'raiieis  Huybreelils,  Brother  Michael 
■  Xatalis  Savio.  The  two  former  lived 
iialiii?',  wlieiiee  llicy  were  transfen-cd  to 
is-^i'iti,  and  there  both  ended  their  livcri, 
brceiit-^,  A|n-il  .',,  187-J,  at  the  ripe  ajre  of 
r  Mielmel  Medean,  (>e(ol>er  28,  1877.  in 
.  While  Brolhcr  .Mctiean  was  mostly 
till  liiokinj:  after  sloek,  Brother  Francis 
%an<l  ^oinecifihc  fin-riitui-c  mannfactunil 
of  chairs  with  biitfalo  hide  seats,  is  still 
at  St.  Ignatius.  Both  were  exemplary 
sstceiood  by  all  who  knew  them,  as  was 
He  also  lived  at   St.  Ignatius  but  only 
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for  a  short  time.  He  died  in  California,  January  19,  1891, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  being  fifty-seven  years  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

From  these  departed  pioneers  of  the  sterner  sex,  we  will  pass 
to  those  brave  women  who  also,  in  their  own  sphere,  in  the 
school  room  educating  the  young,  in  the  hospital  ward  nursing 
the  sick,  have  done  their  share  to  advance  Catholicity  in  Mon- 
tana, and  who,  like  the  former,  have  since  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  due  their  faithful  services.  We  have  already  recorded 
the  demise  of  both  Sister  Paul  Miki  and  Sister  Remi  of  the 
Order  of  Providence,  two  of  the  first  Sisters  who  came  to 
Montana  and  co-founders  of  the  Indian  Boarding  School  at  St. 
Ignatius;  also  of  Sister  Regina,  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Female  Academy  in  our  State.. 

Those  still  to  l>e  mentioned,  are  the  follovviug :  Sister  Cleo- 
phas,  who  came  to  Montana  in  1872,  and  died  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Helena,  February  11,  1883.  She  was  a  hard  and 
cheerful  worker,  and  the  first  Sister  of  Charity  from  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  to  end  her  life  in  our  midst.  She  was  followed 
a  year  later  by  Sister  Mary  Xavier,  who  also  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1872,  and  who,  after  doing  duty  at  Helena  and  Deer 
Lodge,  was  assigned  to  Butte,  where  she  went  to  the  Lord, 
July  1,  1884.  A  ripe  ear  from  the  Master's  field,  she  was 
hastily  garnered  in  the  ''  heavenly  granary,"  with  scarcely  any 
premonition  that  her  course  was  accomplished.  Sister  Mary 
Xavier  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  brave  couple  who 
volunteered  to  go  and  tend  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field  of 
Big  Hole. 

The  third  to  be  summoned  to  the  crown  was  Sister  Mary 
Paul,  who  departed  this  life  at  Deer  Lodge,  March  22, 1886, 
a  dear  soul,  and  much  beloved  by  the  pupils,  of  whom  she  had 
charge,  first  at  St.  Vincent's  Academy  in  this  city,  and  then 
at  St.  Mary's,  Deer  Lodjjje. 

Sister  Frances  de  Sales  is  still  mourned  by  her  pupils  of 
St.  Vincent's  Academy,  where  she  was  carried  off  by  pneu- 
monia, December  1 1, 1887.    She  was  of  an  uncommonly  bright 
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mmd,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  woman  of  solid  piety,  refined  man- 
ners, whose  kind  and  gentle  dispOi^ition  made  her  a  favorite 
with  all  who  knew  her. 

The  laBt  to  pass  away  in  our  midst  was  Sister  Basilissa, 
youthful  in  years  but  mature  in  wisdom,  who  had  the  ha])py 
secret  of  winning  the  hearte  of  all  the  little  ones  entrusted  to 
her  care.  She  went  to  her  rest  in  this  city,  Xoveniber  24, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  All  these  spent  part  of  their 
precious  lives  among  us,  instructing  our  youth,  nursing  (jur 
sick,  and  edifying  all  by  their  example.  Their  remains  lie  at 
rest  in  IlelcDa  soil,  and  are,  perhaps,  a  better  and  more  solid 
fmin.latioii  of  onr  city's  future  prosperity  than  stone,  brick, 
and  mortar  can  ever  be. 

Sister  Donatus,  of  the  Sisterliood  of  Providence,  is  another 
Htill  to  be  mentioned,  although  she  came  to  Montana  only  to 
die.  She  was  taken  ill  at  Missoula  on  the  very  day  of  her 
arrival,  and  fell  a  victim  to  that  drpaded  scourge,  small-pox, 
the  germ  of  which  she  had  brought  from  Montreal,  where  the 
distemper  was  raging  at  the  time  of  her  departure.  If  we 
were  grieved  beyond  description  by  the  melancholy  event,  we 
were  still  more  edified  by  the  sublime  and  heroic  resignation 
of  that  noble  soul,  who  returned  to  her  Maker,  Seplemlwr  9, 
i885,  to  |ierpctuate  above  tlic  IjIimjiii  ofyoiilli  in  which  she 
died  here  l)eli}w. 

The  following  incmlMTs  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity  from 
Leavenworth,  Sister  Runuml  Miiiy,  Sister  Modc-ita,  Sister 
Mary  Margaret  anil  Sister  Helena,  devoted  also  several  years 
of  their  lives  to  tlie  cause  of  religion  in  our  Stale,  and  they 
too,  though  not  in  our  midst,  have  since  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  dne  to  their  fidelity.  They  all  returned  to  end  their 
days  where  they  hud  begun  their  religions  life,  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  Leavenworth,  Kansas  ;  while  Sister  Mary  Victor,  of 
the  Orfler  of  Providence,  <le[iLiit(tl  (his  life  at  Montreal, 
August  3,  1879.  But  though  dying  and  at  rest  far  from  u>, 
their  work  and  good  example  while  in  our  midst,  will  ever 
entitle  them,  ikH   ]e-i*  than   their  oornpanious  who  repose  in 
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Montana  soil,  to  the  gratefal  remembrance  of  our  people. 
May  perpetual  light  shine  upon  each  and  all. 

The  place  left  vacant  by  these  pioneer  missionary  priests 
and  religious  women  have  been  filled  by  new  recruits,  but  all, 
thus  far,  from  foreign  climes,  and  the  same  distant  nurseries 
that  supplied  the  first  laborers  have  furnished  also  the  last. 
Montana  is,  perhaps,  still  too  young  a  community  to  give 
Levites  to  the  altar  and  religious  to  the  cloister  and  the  con- 
vent. As  with  the  date  palm,  which  is  of  slow  growth  and 
always  barren  of  fruit  in  other  but  tropical  warmth,  so  with 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  religious  life.  They  are  slow 
to  form,  and,  ordinarily,  do  not  germinate  except  in  a  high 
spiritual  temperature,  and  forming  communities,  just  because 
new,  have  not  l)een  shone  upon  by  the  sun  of  supernatural 
charity  long  enough  to  bear  this  kind  of  fruit  or  bring  it  to 
maturity.  Perhaps,  also,  our  Montana  people  are  still  hank- 
ering too  much  after  the  gold  and  silver  that  brought  them  to 
the  country ;  and  everyone  knows  that  nothing  can  l)e  more 
antagonistic  to  priestly  and  religious  calling  than  the  love  and 
desire  of  wealth.  Likely  too,  our  home  and  school  education 
is  not  such  as  can  instil  and  foster  in  the  tender  hearts  of  oui* 
boys  and  girls  that  love  and  practice  of  piety,  purity,  docility 
and  self  denial  which  are  the  groundwork  upon  which  all 
vocations  must  rest. 

Be  this  as  it  mav,  certain  it  is  that  the  Catholics  of  our 
State,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  welfare  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  do  not  yet  realize  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  encouraging  and  fostering  priestly  and  religious  vocations. 
All  know  the  great  need  of  Priests  and  evangelical  laborers  in 
Montana.  All  know  quite  as  well,  that  to  form  and  educate 
young  Levites  to  the  priesthood,  is  a  long  and  costly  process. 
But  yet,  it  is  not  less  true,  how  humiliating  soever  the  ad- 
mission may  be,  that  the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Montana 
does  not  to-day  contribute  yearly  funds  enough  to  school  one 
seminarian  one  vear. 

These  words  will  likely  grate  somewhat  upon  our  Montana 
readers,  but  if  we  pen  them,  it  is  for  their  own  good  and  out 
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of  love  for  a  people  with  whom  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
our  lot  has  been  cast ;  and  for  whose  sake  we  would  eoooer 
run  the  risk  of  being  unpopular,  than  withhold  from  them 
what  may,  perhaps,  ooiiduiie  to  remove  from  the  fair  name  of 
their  Catholicity  a  blemish  ao  serious  and  so  injurious  to  their 
welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual.  A  Catholic  community  that 
makes  no  sacrifice  to  educate  its  clci^,  wilt  have  no  priests, 
or  what  ia  worse,  will  have  unworthy  ones.  If  tbe  former  be 
nuafortuuc  enough  never  to  be  repaired  by  any  temporal  gain, 
tbe  latter  is  a  scourge,  compared  to  which  God,  in  the  treasures 
of  His  wrath,  has  perhajts  no  greater  to  punish  with  our 
naughtiness  and  pride. 

The  firstling,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  one,  of  Mon- 
tana's sons  growing  up  in  the  shade  of  the  Sanctuary  and 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  is  Mr.  John  Hawkes,  who  was 
born  in  Helena,  August  U,  1870,  and  was  baptized  by  Father 
C.  Imoda  on  the  Sist  of  the  same  month.  John  Hawkes 
entered  the  Novitiate  as  a  Scholastic  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  July  29,  1884,  and  is  at  present  one  of 
the  teachers  at  Gonzuga  College,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Of  the  female  sex,  the  first  to  embrace  the  religious  life  was 
Ufary  Keily,  of  Nevada  Creek,  Tteer  Lodge  County,  where 
she  was  born  May  Hi,  1872,  and  who  joined  l!ie  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Leaven  wort  ii,  Kansas,  Xovembor  ti,  181*1. 

Previons  to  ihese  two  tirstiinss,  otiiei-s  had  left  tiic  world 
to  serve  (Jiid  in  religiun,  but  tlumgh  they  went  furtii  from 
Monlana,  they  were  not  Moiitaiiii-ljorn.  Still,  it  may  bo  well 
to  recin-d  hen!  their  uauies.  Of  the  sterner  sex,  thei-e  are  but 
two  t<»  be  mentioniHl,  Jaiiie.s  Ileiiiielierv,  of  Beaverhead  Conutv, 
and  John  niuini-hau,  who  mined  in"  early  days  at  DiamomI 
City.  Hotli  beciuiic  C^oadjiitor  Itrothers  of  the  Soeiety  of  Jesus, 
which  tliey  entiTcd,  the  former  August  16,  1866,  the  latter 
Seplember  8,  1873. 

Of  the  piuiis  vouiifT  women  frojn  Monluiia,  the  first  to  eai- 
braee  the  evai!j;elic;il  coTiiisels,  was  Annie  Brown,  who  lived 
for  Home  time  at  Cold  Creek,  Deer  Lodge  County,  and  atlended 
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school  first  at  St.  Ignatius,  then  at  St.  Vincent's  Academy, 
Helena,  and  lastly  joined  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Leaven- 
worth, in  November,  1874.  She  is  known  in  religion  as 
Sister  Bernadette.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Sisters 
Laurentia,  Mary  Basyl,  Mary  Remegius,  Mary  Benedict,  Ida, 
Ivo,  and  Bernard  Mary,  who  at  diCFerent  dates  have  entered 
the  same  Community.  To  the  number  are  to  be  added, 
Madame  Katherine  Caplice,  now  among  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart;  Sisters  Cecilia,  Mary,  Martha,  and  Ursula, 
who  have  embraced  the  Ursuline  Sisterhood,  and  Sister  Mary 
Victor,  now  a  member  of  the  Holy  Cross  Community.  These 
are  the  few  choice  and  chosen  flowers,  which,  though  not 
native  to  Montana  soil,  still,  from  within  Montana's  borders, 
the  Heavenly  Husbandman  culle<l,  and  transplanted  them  into 
His  gardens.     If  there  be  others,  we  are  not  aware  of  it. 

To  these  few  examples,  pointing  out  for  our  young  men  and 
young  women  the  path  to  a  life  of  perfection,  we  would  fain 
add  those  also  who  walking  in  the  way  of  the  Commandments, 
have  spread  round  about  them  while  they  were  with  us  "the 
good  odor  of  Christ,"  and  edified  "the  brethren  in  the  faith" 
by  their  virtues  and  thoroughly  Christian  conduct.  And 
thanks  be  to  God !  the  number  of  the  latter  is  not  limited 
to  a  few,  though  many  be  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  beset- 
ting the  practice  of  virtue  and  religion  in  a  comparatively  new 
community  like  Montana.  We  would  fain  refer  particularly 
to  such  among  them  whose  deaths  were  as  happy  as  their  lives 
had  been  edifying. 

True,  they  were  not  born  nor  reared  up  in  Montana,  but 
they  lived  among  us  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time ;  they  edified 
us  by  their  virtues,  and,  if  not  from  Montana  by  birth,  they 
became  Montana's  by  death,  having  ended  their  days  in  our 
midst,  and  their  remains  lying  at  rest  in  Montana  soil.  But 
as  we  must  hasten  on  to  bring  our  work  to  a  close,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  mention  the  names  of  three  or  four  of  these 
good  Christians,  with  whose  sterling  worth  we  have  been  made 
better  acquainted  by  years  of  intercourse  as  director  of  their 
26 
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eouls.  We  refer  to  Mai^aret  Hanratty,  Mary  Flanagan,  and 
Klleii  Naglo,  who  exemplified,  each  in  horneir,  the  valiant 
woman  described  in  Prov.  xxxi,  and  the  price  of  whom,  as 
Baid  therein,  ia  as  of  things  brought  "  from  far  off  and  from 
the  nti-n-most  aoavlg," 

Margaret  Lociiaa  Hanratty  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
December  23,  1821.  Slie  married  quite  young,  and  was  left 
a  widow  after  bringing  forlh  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  She 
came  to  Montana  witli  the  Intter  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Curtis  of  this 
city)  in  1872,  and  died  the  death  of  the  just  iu  our  midst 
Ootolier  13, 1882,  aftt-r  a  long  and  painful  eickness,  which  she 
bore  to  the  last  with  a  p&tient,  nay,  cheerful  endurance  that 
only  Christian  heroes  jiosscss. 

Mary  Flanagan  was  born  in  the  snuth  of  Ireland  and  came 
to  America  in  the  thirties.  She  first  lived  in  New  York, 
then  for  a  time  in  Iowa.  The  fruit  of  their  mairiage  were  a 
SOD,  Mr.  M.  J,  Flanagan  of  Fort  Benton  unil  a  daughter,  Mra. 
Mary  Power,  the  acnoiQpliHhcd  wife  of  Hon.  T.  C  Power, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  our  State.  She  cnme  to  Montana  in  1869 
«nd  resided  at  Fort  Benton  for  several  years.  Later  on  she 
moved  to  Helena  and  hni-p.  Antrust  14,  1883,  the  A'igil  of  the 
.VssLiin|.tinii  of  our   1!Ic.-m..I    L:u!v,  >1iu  Wfnt  to  her  ivst.      We 
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of  her  SODS  and  five  of  her  daughters  live  in  our  midst  and 
are  well  and  favorably  known  by  the  whole  community.  She 
passed  away  in  this  city  November  22,  1890,  just  two  years 
after  burying  her  husband,  he  having  been  laid  to  rest  also  in 
our  midst  November  22,  1888.  "  Tkejuat  thaJt  wcdkdh  in  his 
mmplmty  shaM  leave  behind  him  blessed  children.  Prov.  XX,  7. 
These  words  of  Holy  Writ  are  the  best  eulogy,  not  less  of 
[Ellen  and  George  Nagle  than  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

The  last  we  shall  mention  is  Matilda  Galen,  who  died  in 
our  midst  December  27,  1891.  She  was  born  in  tlie  County 
of  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  September  7,  1837,  of  James  Gillogly 
and  Ellen  Burke,  and  married  in  18G0  Hugh  Galen,  with 
whom  she  came  to  Montana  from  Idaho  in  the  foil  of  1866. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sterling  worth  and  more  than  ordinary 
industry,  and  her  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  religion,  not  less 
than  her  many  deeds  of  kindliness  and  mercy  toward  the  needy 
and  sorrowing,  will  ever  commend  her  to  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  our  people.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  James  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  has  written  a  most  useful  and  popular 
work,  "The  Faith  of  our  Fathers."  We  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  not  only  here  in  Montana,  but  in  many  other 
places  as  well,  there  would  be  very  little  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  were  it  not  for  the  faith  of  our  mothers. 

Conclusion. 

And  now,  kind  reader,  we  take  leave  of  you  and  of  our 
subject.  Our  task  is  done,  poorly  we  know,  but  as  well  as 
our  deficiency  would  permit,  and  we  c^mnot  better  conclude 
than  by  repeating  here  the  words  of  Right  Rev.  James  O'Con- 
nor, which  we  have  already  quoted  :  "  You  and  I  may  not 
live  to  see  it,"  wrote  he  to  us  from  Omaha,  March  21,  1879, 
"  but  the  dav  is  not  distant  when  Montana  will  become  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  and  flourishing,  as  well  as  most  beautiful 
portions  of  God's  vineyard.''  We  hope  and  pray  that  this 
may  speedily  come  to  pass. 
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"  This  happy  coDBuraraaliop,"  adds  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate, 
will  be  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  labors  and  the  virtues 
of  those  who  have  ali'eady  borne  there  the  '  burdens  oi'  the  day 
and  the  heats.' "  Perhaps  so.  It  is  also  written,  however : 
"  Nei/her  he  that  planfeth  is  anything,  nor  he  thai  vattreth,  but 
Ottd,  who  ifivdh  the  iricre<tai\"  1  Cor.  in,  7.  Since,  there- 
fore, to  God  alone  must  needs  belong  the  glory  and  honor  of 
the  good  done,  and  of  the  still  greater  good  to  be  nccomplished 
by  Catholicity  in  Montana,  to  Him  also  be  the  praise. 


EARLY  CATHOLICITY  IN  MONTANA. 

By  L.  p.  LaCROIX. 


To  THE  Reader. — The  followinpj  paper  has  just  been  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  its  esteemed  author,  L.  F.  LaCroix,  one  of  the  pioneer  Catholics 
of  Montana  and  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  several  times  in  connection 
with  that  part  of  our  history  that  treats  of  the  Helena  Mission.  It  contains 
interesting  particulars  on  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  Helena  and  on 
the  coming  of  the  Sisters  of  Leavenworth  into  Montana,  and  throwing,  as 
it  does,  additional  light  on  these  subjects,  Mr.  LaCroix*  paper  is  not  only 
of  special  interest  but  most  imix)rtant.  We  reproduce  it  here  in  its  entirety 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Early  History  of  Catholicity  in  Montana. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  than  many  incidents  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  in  Montana.  The  almost  fabulous  accounts  of 
discoveries  of  gold  in  that  far  away  and  unknown  region,  had 
attracted  people  from  every  country  in  the  world,  and  never 
was  there  a  more  heterogeneous  giithering  of  men  than  formed 
the  population  of  Montana.  Looking  back  through  a  long 
vista  of  years,  and  bringing  to  mind  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  the  pioneers  of  this  country,  we  behold  a 
race  of  men  conspicuous  for  the  possession  of  all  the  most 
shining  virtues  that  ennoble  mankind.  With  a  rough  exterior 
and  but  little  regard  for  the  conventionalities  and  polish  of 
cultured  communities,  they  had  a  high  appreciation  of,  and 
respect  for,  the  laws  of  the  land  and  were  especially  noted  for 
their  generosity,  liberality  and  love  of  fair  play.  A  man 
stood  upon  the  pedestal  of  his  manhood,  and  all  recognized  the 
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validity  of  his  claim.  Nor  were  the  early  Catholics  of  Mon- 
tana a  whit  bebiDd  their  brethren  in  the  matter  of  civic  and 
8oeial  virtues.  They  were  foremost  in  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  goveroment,  and  were  always  found  staunch 
()efendei«  of  the  law.  Coming  from  everj-  country  in  the 
world,  possessed  of  all  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of 
their  different  nationalities,  bnt  upon  one  subject  they  stood 
upon  (-ommon  ground — the  heritage  of  Faith, 

In  the  city  of  Helena  was  soon  felt  the  want  and  necessity 
of  a  church  and  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor.  There  M-aa 
prevalent  a  rather  indistinct  idea  that  Montana  was  attached 
to  the  Diocese  of  Leavenworth,  but  the  worthy  functionary  of 
that  place  had  talten  no  concern  for  his  far-distant  children. 
With  an  energy,  an  entiuiaiasm,  Iwrn  of  their  love  for  Holy 
Church,  they  awaitetl  not  the  movements  of  high  dignitaries 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  desires,  Helena  had  been  visited 
occasionally  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  on  their  travels  through  the 
territory,  aud  on  such  occasions  the  Holy  Alass  was  celebrated 
in  any  vacant  cabin  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose ; 
and  well  aiid  [>ainfully  does  the  writer  remember  the  etTorts 
that  were  made  to  cover  the  rough,  unplastered  walls,  and  to 
give  a  decent  ap|x>iiniiice  to  the  rude  dry -goods  box  thai  was 
to  serve  us  an  allar  fur  the  Siicrilice  of  the  (iod-Man. 

It  was  known  th;it  a  ]>'m-<.-c  of  j!;roand  had  been  ^^takcd  off 
by  Governor  T.  F.  Meajrlicr  for  the  church.  A  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  lunk  up  the  uruund.  Areonlinf^ly, 
they  procrtiletl  U])  liroiuiwav  to  a  jioiiit  o])])ositc  the  ])resent 
Court  House,  when  they  discovered  thai  aecesy  to  the  eluirch 
ground  vva.-:  iiiterfertNl  with  by  a  fence  extending  along  the 
south  side  <if  Hi-oadway.  Ewiiig  Stri^ct  was  not  then  opened 
soulli  of  Hniiulwiiy.  The  conimittei'  crossed  the  fence,  and 
going  to  the  Iniildiiig,  tlieu  occujiicd  by  the  <i;izelte  ]>rinting 
otiice  conducled  by  ^Ics-srs.  Wilkinson  and  Ronan,  were  told 
that  Judge  Wilkinson  owned  the  ground  enclosetl  by  the 
fence.  They  represented  to  him  tliat  lliey  were  appointi.il  to 
look  alter  the  ground  belonging  to  tiie  Catholic  Cliurch,  and 
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that  preparations  were  in  progress  for  the  erection  at  an  early 
day  of  a  churchy  but  that  they  had  just  discovered  that  access 
to  their  ground  was  blocked  by  his  fence  on  Broadway.  At 
once,  taking  in  the  situation  and  not  giving  the  speaker  time 
to  finish  his  speech,  the  Judge  said,  "  Is  that  all?"  and  taking 
an  ax  he  demolished  the  obstructing  fence  for  a  distance  of 
about  seventy-five  feet,  and  stopping  to  take  breath,  he  said  : 
"  Now  you  will  have  a  free  passage  to  your  church."  The 
Judge  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  his  generous  act  is  now  mentioned 
after  so  many  years  in  recognition  thereof.  Passing  on,  they 
came  to  a  small  piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  frail  fence.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  fence  that  was  expensive,  not  the  ground. 
After  consultation,  it  was  concluded  that  the  quantity  of  ground 
secured  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  prospective  needs  of 
the  church  required  that,  they  should  take  up  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  feet  from  North  to  South  on  the  summit  of  Church 
Hill  and  extending  from  Ewing  Street  to  Warren  Street ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  action  has  l)een  apparent  ever  since,  as  the 
ground  is  now  covered  by  the  Church,  the  Bishop's  Residence, 
St.  John's  Hospital  and  St.  Aloysius  Hall. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Helena  and  vicinity  was  esti- 
mated at  three  thousand,  and  so  urgent  and  unanimous  was 
the  sentiment  for  a  church  that  meetings  were  held,  the  general 
want  was  discussed,  a  subscription  was  raised  and  arrangements 
were  in  progress  for  the  building  of  the  first  Catholic  Church 
in  Helena.  There  were  numerous  contestants  for  the  building 
of  that  church,  and  the  award  was  made  to  John  M.  Sweeney 
who  desired  the  work,  not  for  the  money  he  could  make  out 
of  it,  but  that  he  might  gladden  his  old  mother's  heart  that  he 
was  engaged  in  building  a  Catholic  Church.  About  the  time 
the  church  was  nearing  completion  Father  F.  X.  Kuppens 
S.  J.,  passed  through  Helena  on  his  way  to  St.  Ignatius,  and 
he  was  consulted  regarding  getting  a  priest  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  Helena.  The  Rev.  Father  was  fuUv  convinced  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  advised  that  a  petition,  numerously 
signed,  and  addressed  to  Rev.  Father  Grassi,  should  be  gotten 
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up  and  that  he  would  be  the  bearer  of  it,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  get  a  scx>lding  for  doing  ao.  The  petition 
is  DOW  carefully  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  church. 
In  September,  1866,  Fathers  KuppeDS  and  D'Aate  were  sent 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  church  and  on  Novenilier  Ist  follow- 
ing, the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in  it.  And  thus  was  accom- 
plished a  work  of  which  the  pioneer  Catholics  of  Helena  may 
well  be  proud,  recognizing,  however,  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
guided  them. 

The  conditions  of  the  country  at  that  time  were  such  that 
serious  oocidents  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  poor 
accommodations  offered  by  the  authorities  for  the  cure  of  the 
unfortunatee  were  so  striking  that  there  arose  a  general  desire 
that  Sisters  of  Charity  might  be  invited  to  establish  a  hospital 
in  Helena.  Mr.  L,  F.  I^aCroix  on  the  occasion  of  a  business 
trip  to  St.  Louis,  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Mother 
Xavier,SuperioroftheOrder  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  urgently  requesting  that  Sisters  might  be  sent 
to  Helena.  In  the  mouth  uf  January,  1867,  he  started  from 
Helena  by  stage  coach  on  a  journey  to  the  States  which  lasted 
twenty-one  days, — and  this  was  then  considered  pretty  good 
time.  Exposure  to  the  cold,  the  jostling  of  tlte  coach  and  loss 
of  sleep  dnriug  the  first  lew  ilays  of  trnvej,  made  the  journey 
exceedingly  painful,  !nit  afterwards  lliese  inconveniences  were 
scarcely  felt.  After  arriving  ;it  Jjcavenworth  and  being  in- 
stalled for  tJie  niglit  in  a  tine  feather  hoi\  in  Hishop  Miege's 
residence,  the  incs.'^eiigcr  was  wonderfully  surprise<l  to  discover 
that  such  an  excess  of  comfort  was  (wsitively  more  than  he 
could  bear,  and  while  overiwvver-ed  nature  compelled  him  to 
tos'^  from  side  to  side  in  the  hojve  of  winning  much  coveted 
sleep,  how  he  longed  oum  more  for  a  sc.it  in  the  stage  coach, 
that  lie  might  Ix^cradlwl  to  sleep  by  the  lunging  of  the  vehicle 
as  i(  whirled  over  mountain  crags;  of  descending  thousands 
of  feet  to  the  ojien  plain  l)elow,  tosse<l  the  unconscious  dreamer 
from  front  to  rear,  and  from  side  to  side,  finally  landing  him 
on    his    head,  as    the  coach    plunged    against   the   mountain 
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boulder.  The  messenger,  anxious  to  succeed  in  the  object  of 
his  mission,  and  finding  the  good  Bishop  very  averse  to  parting 
with  the  Sisters,  taxed  his  ingenuity  in  oflFering  arguments  to 
overcome  his  objections.  But  the  Bishop,  who  was  a  cunning 
Jesuit^  skillfully  parried  the  replies,  and  as  sl polite  Frenchman, 
found  no  difficulty  in  evading  the  subject  by  passing  the  cigars. 
The  good  Mother,  however,  received  the  visitor  most  cordially, 
and  expressed  herself  as  most  desirous  of  acceding  to  the  invi- 
tation, but  under  tlieir  rules,  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Miege,  who  was  very  averse  to  granting  his  permission. 
The  Mother  wishal  the  people  of  Helena  not  to  despair  of 
having  Sisters  in  their  midst ;  she  would  always  bear  them  in 
mind,  and  would  hope  to  gratify  their  wishes  before  very  long. 
It  was  in  the  year  1869  that  the  Venerable  Father  DeSmet 
used  his  good  offices  with  the  Bishop  of  Leavenworth,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  the 
people  of  Helena  were  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  five  Sisters 
from  Leavenworth,  viz :  Sisters  Julia,  Regina,  Bertha,  Loretto, 
Mary  and  Miss  Rose  Kelly. 

In  the  twenty- five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Sisters 
came  to  Helena,  the  beneficent  Providence  of  God  has  marked 
their  abundant  success  here  in  the  establishment  of  an  elegant 
Seminary  for  young  ladies,  a  spacious  and  well-appointed 
Hospital  and  an  Orphans'  Home. 

And  now  we  behold  accomplished  the  prophetic  utterance 
of  Father  Kuppens,  "This  rocky  hill  will  bloom  like  a  garden 
of  roses.'' 
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